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CHAPTER I. 
was 


r | SHERE 
tally wrong 
Ordsay. 
headstrong, too 


fundamen- 
Michael 


He was simply too 


nothing 
with 


look at, 


good pos- 


more than his share of that 
indefinite something 
in a woman—what 
called it Michael I don’t know—and 
he had too much money for New York. 
No, I know this last does not sound pos 
sible, but this tale is a proof that it is. 

Michael down to Belle Island 
Bay every liked to 
Gordon 


sessed of 
known as charm 
you would have 


came 
year, because he 


Mrs. 


home there. 


play polo 


had 


Harkening to current gossip, perhaps | 


and because 


Steele her summer 


10hnt 
sil 


July found him here, as he had been for 


the past few years, with an unusuall) 
good string of polo ponies in the stables 
of the club, and an entire confidence 
that the Black team— Michael 
was captain of the Black Brooks 

would have very little difficulty in tak- 
ing the cup from the Cooperstown vis 
itors. Michael 
and some of his reasons were 
with Mrs. Gordon Steele 


Brook 


was very anxious to win 
that cup 


connected 


yO 





1 The Woman Michael 


Married 


By Du Vernet Rabell 


1 | ® Author of 


“When Satan Was Sick,” 
“A Soldier of the Pavements,” ete. 


Doris Steele always smiled on the cap- 
tain of a winning team; and of late— 
she claimed that the fault lay with 
Michael, and he sulkily accepted her 
she had not smiled as often as 
Michael’s direction. 


edict 
she might in 

On the afternoon of the final game, 
Michael trotted out on the field as the 
bell sounded for the last half, and 
frowned slightly as he saw that Doris 
box. When he looked 
shoulders, his eyebrows rose. 
beside Glenn Kittridge, the 
her 


vas not in her 
over his 
Doris stood 
captain of the Cooperstown team, 


hand resting on the mane of his pony 

ind her eyes laughing up into his. Mi- 

chael jerked his pony iround and 

otted down the field, his dark eyes 

9 he d, ( ega ding the storm 

i suse tl greeted his appear- 
ince, 


He swung his mallet and sent his 
ball bounding across the field. It 
bounced over the barrier, and: Michael 
galloped after it. Some one tossed it 
into the field, and as Michael 
girl who stood close to his 
this moment to 
open a bright red parasol. In spite of 
his usually reliable Rat Trap 
umbled against the barrier, and 


back 
wheeled, a 
pony’s shoulder chose 
nerves, 


shied, st 















2 


fell. Michael jumped, but not quickly 
enough, and when the pony went down, 
Michael was under him. 

There was the usual excitement at- 
tendant upon an accident of this kind, 
and Michael was carried away into the 
club. There it was found that an ankle 
was sprained and the tendons of his 
right leg torn, and after a delay, the 
game went on, with Dwight Kennedy in 
Michael’s position. Dwight played well 
enough, but he was not that perfect 
combination of man and pony that made 
Michael such a dreaded opponent, and 
the Cooperstown team won the cup. 

That night, at the dinner Doris Steele 
gave in honor of the visiting team, 
Glenn Kittridge sat at her right hand; 
and although she sent flowers to 
Michael, and spoke of him with sweet 
regretfulness, she didn’t act as if the 
sun had set on all joy for her, by any 
manner of means. 

For the next few days, Michael led 
a life of torment. He had never had 
much use for his own society, and now 
he found it especially dull. To be sure, 
Doris stopped in at his hotel nearly 
every morning on her way to the beach, 
and other of his friends followed her 
example; but they stayed only a few 
moments, and their conversation was 
mainly of what they were doing on the 
tennis courts, of the new dance that had 
been introduced at the Casino—which 
Mrs. Elbert Wiloughby Wilder had de- 
clared to be a matter of too much mo- 
tion and too little tulle—of the feats of 
the new professional diver at the pool, 
and who had won the gymkhana. And 
as Michael could take part in none of 
these things, and it would be long be- 
fore he could sit upon a polo pony, his 
state of mind was not exactly tranquil 
when they left him with laughing adieus 
and careless good wishes. Another 
thing, he thought resentfully, if Doris 
Steele had to trail about with that idiot 
of a Glenn Kittridge, he didn’t see why 
she should impose the fellow’s inanities 
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on him, Michael. He had enough trou- 
ble as it was. 

A week after his accident, he was sit- 
ting in his wheel chair, bitterly reflect- 
ing on all this, when his Jap boy an- 
nounced that his father was on the way 
up to his rooms. Michael brightened at 
once. He always enjoyed seeing his 
father, although they disagreed on 
every topic under the sun, and most of 
their interviews ended stormily. 

He looked across to the corner of his 
sitting room, where little Bobby Steele 
was playing with a pile of magazines, 
and told Koto to take the child down 
to his nurse. Doris frequently left 
Bobby with Michael. Michael loved 
children, and they trotted at his heels 
like eager puppies. Doris said Bobby 
cheered him up, and when the little boy 
laughed, Michael could think of her. 
Doris and her small son had laughs that 
sounded like twin chimes. 

Ordsay, senior, scowled as Bobby 
passed him in the doorway, and then 
stood for a moment silently regarding 
his son. 

Michael nodded, “Come in, father. 
Say, it was good of you to come down.” 

Ordsay stepped into the room and 
put his soft hat on the table. He shook 
hands with his son and drew up a chair. 
As their hands met, the grim light in the 
elder man’s brown eyes softened, and 
his mouth relaxed and became less like 
a hungry pike’s. 


“So you ve 


yourself 


smashed up,” 
he said 

“Exactly that. 
We lost the cup.” 

“Oh, of course,” Ordsay said, with an 
instant return of his grim manner, 
“that’s what counts.” 

“Well, father,” Michael 
whimsically, “what else could you ex- 
pect of me?” 

He wasn’t in the best of humors, and 
he knew it. He wished his father 
hadn’t come down. When he was in 
fine fettle himself, he often aggravated 


Just my luck, too. 


protested 














his father, and now that he found him- 
self under a black cloud, he discovered 
that his father aggravated him. About 
every so often, Michael expected to sit 
through a lecture from his father, but 
he certainly did not feel as if this morn- 
ing were an auspicious time for one. 

“T see you have a new job with Doris 
Steele,” Ordsay went on. Then he 
broke out, “It’s not enough that you’ve 
been her shadow for years! Now that 
you can’t be at her silly two-inch heels 
every minute of the day, she makes you 
nursemaid for her child! Nice role for 
a grown man!” 

“Did you come all the way from New 
York to quarrel with me?” Michael 
asked, his dark eyes beginning to 
smolder. 

“Ves, I did,” his father answered at 
once. “Your accident playing a damn’- 
fool game—it’s enough to make a man 
mad! Michael, I’ve for a lot 
from you. This is about the limit!” 

“Do you blame this on me?” Michael 
waved his hand toward his bandaged 


stood 


leg. . 

“IT sure do! Wasting your whole 
summer playing a game to win a cup 
for the gratification of a fool woman 


like Doris Steele!” 

“We won’t go into your feelings for 
Doris Steele!” Michael snapped. “I’ve 
heard them often enough—and I have 

excellent memory.” He said the 
th such unmistakable significancé 
ithe lanced at him 
do 1 ean | 
(ne I ou nart innuendos 
| se.” 


hael leaned forward. 

“You know, father, every little while 

it comes to me that if it hadn’t been for 

you, I might have married Doris. By 

God, no man has a right to tamper with 

another man’s happiness, even if he is 

his son—and I’ll never forget that you 
stood between me and mine!” 

“Huh!” Rage, satisfaction, and ridi- 

cule were all in Ordsay’s exclamation. 
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“Happiness! A lot of happiness you’d 
have had married to that fluffy nothing, 
with a powder puff where her brain 
ought to be! I don’t see that Gordon 
Steele is a shining example of married- 
and-lived-happily-ever-after ! You'll 
wake up some day—although it strikes 
me you’re a mighty heavy sleeper. And 
mind you, Michael, I’m not denying 
what I did—I’m proud of it. When I 
saw how hard she hit you when you 
came home from college, I sent you to 
Europe to get you away from her, to 
make you forget her. I knew that she’d 
never wait for you. She’s the kind 
that marries young. A wedding ring 
means the freedom to raise the devil 
generally for her kind! Then you came 
annexed you, and you've 





back, she 
stayed annexed ever since. 

“Rather got the best of you, didn’t 
she?” Michael smiled. 

“She didn’t—I’m not handing her 
anything. But you, Michael—— Why, 
by George, I don’t think you’re even in 
love with her! I think you became in- 
fatuated with her in the first place to 
annoy me, and now—well, she’s become 
a habit—that’s all.” 

“Ves,” Michael drawled, “perhaps 
you're right. You often are. But she’s 
an agreeable habit—and quite fixed.” 

“What’s that ?” 


“T’m such a creature of habit, you 
know—when that habit suits me.” 

Michael turned av to light a ciga- 

te He hated to quarrel—and his 

, , a a: 
ed in such a 

( ( l, \ nner. 

‘Well . Ordsay accepted the 


cigar that his son proffered, and for a 
moment puffed in angry _ silence. 


“Well,” he continued, “I knew this was 


my chance to catch you alone for a 
straight-from-the-shoulder talk, be- 
cause, of course, that gang that you 


trail with gave you the go-by when you 
with them, 
York to tell 


weren't able to run about 
So I ran down from New 


you two things.” 
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“Only two?” 

“Two will be enough. They cover a 
good deal of ground,” his father proph- 
esied. He leaned forward and tapped 
a pudgy, but impressive finger on the 
arm of Michael’s wheel chair. “First, 
I want you to marry—and second, I 
want you to go West and take charge 
of the works in Detroit.” 

“And I can’t see my way clear to 
either,” Michael laughed, without an in- 
stant’s hesitation. 

“And why not?’ 

“T don’t know any girl I want to 
marry, or, rather—what is more to the 
point—who wants to marry me. Any- 
way, I don’t want to marry at all. I 
don’t believe in it.” 

“You mean Doris Steele doesn’t be- 
lieve in it—for you.” 

Michael shrugged. ‘ 

“And about the other,” he went on, 
“T hate the West—and I wouldn't live 
in Detroit on a bet!” 

“No? Well, how do you propose to 
live in this town—without money ?” 

For a moment Michael looked at him. 

“So that’s it,” he said slowly. 

“That’s it. You’ve drawn a salary 
for a sinecure job in my New York of- 
fice long enough. I’m tired of waiting 
for you to take a tumble to yourself. 
There is only one way to teach you to 
swim, and that’s to throw you off the 





, 





dock.” 

“And you intend to do it?” 

“You heard me say it. You go out 
West, Michael, and get married—and 


before next year.” 

“Marry a Western girl!” 

“Yes—and your tone makes me tired. 
I want no daughter bitten by the big- 
town bug. I want no grandchildren 
tainted with New Yorkitis.” 

“There are plenty of nice girls in 
New York.” 

“Oh, sure—but they’ve side-stepped 
you. And it'll take me too long to 
look one up. But there are plenty of 
them running around loose out West.” 
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He rose and reached for his hat. “You'll 
have some time to think this over, 
Michael. Take a tip from me and get 
right down to it.” 

“But, father’”—Michael began to use 
diplomacy—‘“I can’t marry a girl I’ve 
just met. You aren’t giving me much 
time. Before the end of the year— 
why, that’s only six months away.” 

“Say, son, the papers are full of the 
men in your father-make-the-money set 
who marry a girl they’ve only known 
six hours. They see her in the chorus, 
they take her out for champagne—and 
they introduce her to papa in the morn- 
ing.” 

“You’re safe from that.” 

“T wouldn’t. bet on it. I’ve earned 
my money, and it came hard.” 

With this parting shot, he nodded 
briefly and rose. He picked up his hat, 
and with another nod from the door, 
left the room. Michael heard his angry 
footsteps tramping .down the hall to- 
ward the elevator. 

“Father Michael called impul- 
sively, but his father was already out of 
earshot, and Michael, after listening for 
a moment, relaxed in his chair, biting 
his lips. His father and he had played 
at cross purposes lately. He supposed 
the fault lay with him, but, hang it all, 
the old chap was unreasonable! 

In the afternoon, Doris telephoned 
Michael to whether she should 
expect him at her “aquatic dinner” that 


night. Doris unique enté 





know 


went in fo1 
tainments. She never asked you to 

dinner where you sat down to oyste1 
and soup in a perfectly rational manner, 
and went through a wholesomely enjoy- 
able meal, and talked to a wholesomely 
enjoyable girl as you ate it. Oh, no 
indeed! Doris gave “Pompadour fétes,” 
where you dined on things which were 
too dressy to be palatable, and which 
you ‘couldn’t have enjoyed anyhow, as 
you felt like a fool in your satin coat 
And she gave “Ro- 
tried to eat 


and powdered wig. 
man nights,” where you 


































queer dishes that would have taxed the 
digestion of a gladiator, and where 
Roman vestals, in soft, clinging gar- 
ments, smoked cigarettes and made se- 
ductive eyes at you and behaved gen- 
erally totally unlike your conception of 
what a Roman vestal ought to be, no 
matter what tales history told. 

This “aquatic dinner” was her latest 
fancy. Dinner would be served on the 
balcony overlooking the pool, which had 
been dressed in palms to represent a 
lake. Her guests had been requested to 
wear bathing costumes, and they could 
take dips in the pool between courses. 

“Please come, boy,” Doris coaxed. 
“T’ve missed you so.” 

“Take Glenn Kittridge,” Michael 
growled, and then hated himself for his 
lack of self-control. 

Doris rippled. ” 

“Dear boy, I am going to take Glenn 
~—but Glenn isn’t you.” 

“Doris, I’m in a fearful humor,” 
f Michael protested. “I won’t be an ad- 
dition to any party, and I’d have to be 
taken there in a wheel chair!” 

“The party will be spoiled—for me 
if you don’t come. I have such a nice 
plan, too. Listen—I’ll call for you— 
and be so kind to you on the way that 
you'll love me for the rest of the eve- 





ning 
Caught by the sweet allurement of 
this promise, Michael said that he 
d be ready at eight o’clock. 
Doris must have forgotten tl 
id meant to be kind to him. To 
ire, being in a good humor, she pet 
him a bit on the way to the pool, 

t once there, she seemingly forgot his 
existence. 

He found that he was seated at her 
table, but as she was rarely at her table, 
he didn’t see much of her. She came 
back for about fifteen minutes after 
the salad, to watch the marvelous diving 
of a slim young professional swimmer, 
who was there to entertain the guests. 
Michael hardly glanced at the girl; he 
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was too busy looking from under re- 
sentful brows at Doris. Doris always 
wore her clothes as a bird its plumage, 
and this little bathing suit of crimson 
satin, although startling and scanty, was 
vastly becoming to her. She didn’t do 
much swimming, but she spent a great 
deal of time on the end of the spring- 
board, making an entrancing picture of 
herself and dangling her bare pink toes 
in the water. 

Michael leaned back in his chair and 
looked about him. Not one of the girls 
or young married women there could 
compare with Doris. Doris possessed a 
prettiness that could be described only 
with superlatives and her figure was 
beautiful—small, with a round, attrac- 
tive slimness; and when she talked and 
laughed, her hands fluttered like gay 
white butterflies with pink-tipped wings. 
Then the things she talked about—gay, 
dashing, daring sallies, with little flashes 
of wit and wickedness, pouting pauses, 
inviting laughter, in between. She was 
satirical, she was plaintively appealing, 
she was malicious, and then suddenly 
she would open wide, ingenuous eyes 
and: startle you with a remark almost 
banal in its unsophistication. 

“Did you like me?” she asked 
Michael on the way home. 

Michael looked down at her. 


“You know I didn’t. I think you be- 
haved abominably.” 

Do ched 

“ kne vO 1 old ym the way 
I e, so I had od time while it was 
there to have.” She smiled up at him. 


“Do be nice!” 

“T don't feel that way,” he laughed 
ruefully, “but you can’t be blamed for 
that. I was a fool to go to a party like 
that !” 

Doris stole a glance at him. 

“When you call yourself. a fool, 
Michael, I always run to cover. It 
means stormy weather.” They had 
reached his hotel, and Koto appeared 














at the limousine door. “T’ll call you up 
in the morning, and if you smile at me 
over the telephone—I may come and 
see you. Good night—boy.” There was 
a follow-me note in her laughter that 
made Michael’s frown fade as he sank 
into the wheel chair that Koto had 
ready for him. Annoyed as he often 
was at Doris—and more often at him- 
self—he had to acknowledge her clever- 
ness. She knew how to part—a rare 
gift, invaluable for her type of woman. 

He passed a bad night, and, next 
morning, instead of the promised tele- 
phone call from Doris, Bobby arrived 
with a note. The little chap climbed 
upon Michael’s lap, and as Michael read 
what Doris had written, his hand 
smoothed Bobby’s fair hair, so like his 
mother’s. 

“T like you best when you like me 
best,” Doris wrote. ‘Come to the beach 
this morning. But, boy, be nice.” 

3ut Michael had a letter that he felt 
that he ought to write to his father be- 
fore he left and the letter was not easy 
to write; so it was long after the bath- 
ing hour when Koto wheeled him out 
onto the broad balcony that overhung 
the sand Groups of light-gowned 
women, their wet hair slipping from be- 
neath their close-fitting hats, loitered 
about arranging their next meetings, 
and white-flanneled men talked of the 


golf tournament that afternoon 

a6 ¢ ming to the R 7 Garden for 
a « 1 M é Bet Gibbs 
asked o I hair I’ll give 
you half n y « herry Res And she pt uted 
her moist red lips, as if she held a 


cherry between them. 
“T’m coming later,” Michael replied. 
“T want to watch the tide come in.” 
“But that comes in every day with- 
out your watching it,” Betty protested. 
Everybody said that Betty quite fan- 
cied Michael Ordsay. She used to 
admit this frankly and add audaciously 
that some day she was going to make 
him kiss her—just to prove the fallacy 


Ainslee’s 





of Doris Steele’s reiterated statement 
that she was a “‘woman’s woman.” 

“Save the cherry for me,” Michael 
laughed, as she turned away. 

“Cherries are like kisses,” she flung 
back over her shoulder. “We don’t 
save them.” 

Michael sat back in his chair and 
pulled his soft hat over his eyes. Bobby 
Steele played with his pail and shovel 
just below on the sand, but Michael 
hardly noticed him, although he nodded 
absently when the child’s nurse asked 
him to watch her charge for a moment, 
while she went into the bathhouse. 

The sea was molten turquoise crested 
with white, and the waves swept up the 
beach and receded in an endless monot- 
ony. A battered dory, weather-beaten, 
but winged like a dove, rounded the 
point and headed for the open sea. 
Michael watched it with thoughtful 
eyes. His gaze came back to the beach. 
Bobby, his short trousers rolled above 
his pink knees, scooped up a pailful of 
water and retreated before the on- 
slaught of the next wave. He spilled 
the water into the moat of an elaborate 
fort he was constructing, and returned 
for more. This time he went out deeper, 
and laughed as the pursuing breaker 


snapped at his little bare heels. Shut- 
ting his eyes, Michael could almost 


fancy that he heard Doris laugh—one 
of her musical ripples. 

Then suddenly Bobby’s laughter 
changed to a cry of fright. \ wave, 
higher than its fellows, had caught him 
and swept him off his When it 
receded, it took the little pink fgure 
with it, turning him over and over in 
its swell. In a moment the child was 
out of his depth. Every time the fair 
head came to the surface, a scream of 
terror tore the air. 

Michael sprang to his feet, catching 
at the back of his chair with a curse as 
he realized his helplessness. 

The lifeguards had gone off duty, 
but Michael shouted to two men on the 


feet. 
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beach below. They were already half- 
way across the sand, and they now 
plunged into the surf. But Bobby had 
been swept out a hundred feet by now, 
almost to the end of the pier. One of 
the men dived, the other followed his 
example, but both came up empty- 
handed. 

Michael looked about him desper- 
ately. The place was deserted, except 
for one or two decrepit fishermen, who 
sat under their large hats at the end of 
the pier. 

“I'll give any reward to the man who 
rescues that child!” 
His knuckles whitened as he grasped 
the rail. 

There was the sound of running feet 
1 him. A girl leaped the rail at 
his side to the pier, six feet below, and 
ran its length, her fingers busy with 
the fastenings on the shoulder of her 
white dress as she ran. She reached the 
end of the pier, and her dress fell about 
her feet. She stepped out of it and 
kicked off her pumps. For a moment 
she stood there, her slim figure clothed 
flesh-colored knickerbockers 
Then her 


behin 


only in 
arms 


nd camisole. white 


ose above her head, her straight, 
upple body stiffened, curved, and she 
flashed out over the water, bent like a 
Just before she hit the surface, 
snapped up, and she slipped 
S breaket like a keen edged 

fe dive 
Ir 
ove 1 stroke e 
huge comber and came 
é 1 Be He turned, but she 
led his eager grasp. She bent for- 
rd suddenly and caught his arms. 


Then she turned, holding the child close 


gainst her and swimming with one 
nd. She headed toward the beach, 
ently fe i g the sweep of the 
kers against the stone uprights of 





Michael shouted. . 









limp little figure up in her arms. 
Michael saw her bend to look into his 
face and then turn him over, his head 
dangling above the water. 

Bobby’s nurse, who had appeared on 
the scene, and had stood at the edge of 
the water screaming frantic prayers in 
French, tried to snatch Bobby out of 
his rescuer’s arms, but the girl shook 
her head. A small crowd had collected, 
and stood about commenting ex- 
citedly, as the girl put Bobby on the 
sand and began to work over him. 

Presently she smiled up at Michael. 

“He's all right,” she announced. 
“‘See—his eyes are open.” And she held 
Bobby up so that Michael could look 
at Inm. 

Michael thought, with sudden irrele- 
vance, how like a young Greek god she 
looked, standing there, slim and 
straight, in her flesh-colored garments, 
and how oddly attractive and how as- 
tonishingly gray -her eyes were, their 
dark lashes wet with sea water. 

Then he came to himself with a start. 
He reached behind him and tossed his 
polo coat down to her. She slipped into 
it and, putting Bobby into his nurse’s 
arms, ran up the steps. 

“Ought he to have a doctor?” 
chael asked anxiously. 

The girl shook her head. 


now 





Mi- 


“T told his nurse to give him a tea- 
spoonful of brandy. He’ll be quite him- 
self in half an_ hour. Wasn’t he 
plucky 2” she added 

le kid.” Michael agreed. 
He held out his hand. “That was a 
wond I ful th nay! u did - 

[The girl dashed some sea water 
from her eyes. 

“Oh, no! I’ve been taught to do 
that.” 


She was turning away when Michael 
detained her. 

“Will you give me your name?” 

“My name: 

Michael hesitated, rather at 
to introduce the sub- 


OV 


a loss. ( Jught he 
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ject of the reward? Was this the place, 
the time—exactly the girl “The 
reward, you know,” he added uncer- 
tainly, and then, with a slight laugh: 
“Anything I have is yours.” 

The girl nodded. 

“Yes, I know. I—we can’t discuss it 
now.” 

“No; of course not. But later— 
after you get into dry clothes—will you 
let me hear from you then? I'll 
wait 

“T’ll come and see you this afternoon 
about it,” the girl interrupted him, and 
with the words she flushed, a rosy wave 
of exquisite color that ran up over her 
cheeks and dyed her forehead. 

“Oh, don’t trouble to do that.” 

“It'll be no trouble,” she paused to 
say over her shoulder. “The reward— 
it isn’t a matter of money.” 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“That’s why I said we couldn’t settle 
it now.” She shivered. “I must hurry. 
May I see you this afternoon—about 
five? I go off duty then.” 

“Ves—certainly—at five.’ And he 
was still looking after her, surprise and 
curiosity in his eyes, when she turned 
the corner of the bathhouse corridor 
and disappeared. 

Doris came to see Michael directly 
after luncheon. Her deep blue eyes 
were dewy and her voice properly trem- 








ulous as she spoke of Bobby’s narrow 
escape. And she was so grateful to 
Michael! 

“But—yvou are always near when I 


need you,” she said, tauching his hand 
with a fugitive caress. 

Michael’s fingers closed on hers as 
he laughed bitterly. 

“Don’t! You make me feel like an 
idiot! Why, to-day I could do nothing, 
and when | Bobby He 
paused and shuddered. 

Doris caught her red underlip be- 
tween sharp little white teeth. There 
was no acting in this. Doris had a mind 





Saw 


that made pictures, and emotions that 

responded with exceeding speed. 
“Stop—stop!” she almost screamed. 

“IT must forget it! I'll never sleep an- 


other wink all summer if I don’t! Oh, 
my baby!” And for* an instant her 
soft cheek rested on the back of 


Michael’s hand. 

“But it was that girl who did every- 
thing,” Michael insisted, after a mo- 
ment. 

Doris shook her bright head. She 
chose to think that Michael had played 
the hero’s part—or perhaps she chose 
to have Michael believe that she thought 
this. 

“No—it 
calling for help 

“I’m not accustomed to calling for 
help when I’m in a tight place,” Michael 
broke in bitterly. 

Doris placed her pink-tipped hands 
on his shoulders. 

“My big, strong boy!” she cooed. 
“How he does hate having to sit here 
all day in this horrid chair—and have 
lovely ladies make a fuss over him!” 

“Oh, I could stand plenty of the lat- 
ter,” Michael laughed. 

“Well, seeing that you appreciate it, 
I'll come oftener,” Doris said, calmly 
accepting this as a tribute to herself. 
Doris was quite serenely sure of her 


was your thought—your 


” 





own attractiveness. 


When Doris left, Michael was in a 


better frame of mind than he had been 
for days. He spent the afternoon read 
ing the book that Doris had left for 


him, and looking over some snap shots 
she had slipped between the 
Naturally most of the pictures were of 
Doris—Doris curled up in the sand, 
Doris sitting on the end of the pier, 
Doris posed on the float for a dive 

Here Michael glanced at the clock. 
It was almost five; the girl who had 
rescued Bobby Steele would be here at 
any moment now. 

Michael was sitting on the balcony 
when Koto an- 


pages. 





outside his rooms 
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nounced her, and as she came through 
his sitting room and stood for a moment 
framed by the long French window, 
Michael fooked at her with interest. 
She wasn’t a beautiful girl. She 
just escaped beauty and succeeded in 
being oddly attractive in an unusual 
way. She had a slim, boyish figure, and 
as you looked at her, you somehow re- 
ceived the impression that she ought to 
be painted with the sunshine on her bur- 
nished hair and against a background 
of open places. Her eyes were gray, 
the color of weathered shingles, and her 
had the sun-kissed tone of a 
ripened peach. Michael smiled. He 
found her good to look at, and he liked 
pretty He struggled to his 
feet and drew a low chair forward. 
“How prompt you are!” he said, 
smiling. “At the risk of seeming 
banal, I must say that’s an unusual trait 
for a woman.” 
“Is it?’ Her gaze was as frank as 
a child’s as she looked at him. “I am 
always on time—but then I have to be.” 
Michael waited for her to add some- 
thing, but she said nothing more. 


cheeks 


women. 


She leaned back in her chair and 
looked out over the ocean. After a 
moment, her eyes came back to 


Michael’s face. She looked slightly in- 
quiring, as if waiting for him to begin 
their interview. He didn’t see why he 

1. He hesitated, and then sug- 
rested: 


shoul 
“Ts is this a business call—or 


ocial ? 
And will you have tea?” 

She shook her head. 

“No tea, thank you.” She paused, 
and added slowly, ““Yes—yes, I think 
you’d call it a business call.” She 
wasn’t exactly smiling, but her lips 
tilted upward, as humorous, yet tender, 
mouths so often do. 

Michael nodded. 

“Well, I’m waiting. As I said this 
morning—everything I have is yours.” 
“That’s a rash statement,” the girl 


Fae 








ith aes eR eee he ci ae i 


warned him, her gray eyes suddenly 
serious. “I mean to ask a great deal.” 

“You deserve a great deal.” 

“T—I’m trying to put what I’m go- 
ing to ask in words that won’t startle 
you too much.” 

Michael laughed, running his hand 
through his curly hair. 

“Oh, it takes a great deal to startle 
me—but very little to make me curi- 
Please go on.” 

The girl looked directly into his eyes, 
a thoughtful, almost retrospective gaze. 

“You know I told you that it wasn’t 
money.” 

Michael nodded. The girl drew a 
long, deep breath and sat forward in 
her chair. 

“I want—I want to marry you.” She 
finished in a quick little rush, although 
her eyes were steady and her voice per- 
fectly cool. 

Michael’s smile faded. He bit his lip 
for a moment, and then answered: 

“Of course I know you're joking, but 
—pardon me—do you think the joke 
is in very good taste?” 

“I’m not joking,” the girl told him, 
Having made her announcement, she 
leaned back, and her gaze once more 
turned seaward. 

“I’m putting the kindest interpreta- 
tion I can on your statement,” Michael 
said after a moment, “but I really am 
all up in the air.” 


ous. 


” 


The girl made no comment. Beyond 
the briefest glance, she hardly looked 
at him. And moment 
went by, while Michael sat, his fingers 
beating a rapid tattoo on the arms of 
his chair, and his thoughts running 
around like squirrels in a cage. Finally 
he’could stand the silence no longer. 

“Tf there’s any explanation for this 
extraordinary visit—and this more than 
extraordinary proposition—I’d really 
like to hear it.” 

“Why,” and the girl looked at him 
in surprise, “what explanation is 


moment after 
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necessary? Any girl would want to 
marry Michael Ordsay—they say.” 

Michael didn’t like the tone that un- 
derlined the last words. 

“*They say’ is apt to be an unreliable 
source of information.” He attempted 
to laugh lightly. “I’m flattered by what 
you ask——” 

“Pardon me—I’m hardly asking it. 
You offered an unlimited reward this 
morning to any one who would rescue 
that child. I claim the reward—that’s 
all.” 

Michael stared at her. 

“Why—you’re serious!” 

“Marriage is a serious thing—to me.” 

“But—but I can’t marry you. Why, 
this whole thing is preposterous!” 

The girl met his eyes. 

“Mr. Ordsay—it is 
ous.” 

Michael frowned swiftly. 

“You look like an intelligent girl— 
and you look like a—a nice girl. Surely 
you must realize the utter impossibility 
—the unpleasantness of what you sug- 
gest!” 

“Why ?” 

Michael’s eyes narrowed. This case 
demanded plain words—plain dealing. 

“The men of my name,” he began 
slowly, “are not accustomed to marry- 
ing outside of their—their class.” 

“Why do you jump to the conclusion 
that I am not of your class?” 

“Your 
tion you have ju 

“Not at 
usual—I grant 
business one. srounds— 
well, that statement would be justified.” 

Michael made an impatient gesture. 

“The case hardly admits of argu- 
ment. It’s impossible—that’s all.” 

“On the ground that you are Michael 
Ordsay ?” 

“Yes—if you like.” 

The girl considered this. 

“T think your class assumption is ri- 
diculous,” she declared presently. “The 


not preposter- 


proposi- 


that.” 


presence here—the 

made answer! 
all My proposition is un- 
+1 — hit if rely -< 
tna Du 1 pu ely l 


On any other 
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girls in your set—the girl you might 
marry—for instance, the girls who 
dined at the pool the other night in 
bathing suits 

“You were there? I have met you, 
then?” Michael interrupted her. 

“T was there, but you didn’t meet me. 
But you have seen me often. My name 
is Mira Sacky. I am the professional at 
the pool.” 

Michael nodded. Then he laughed, 
a ringing laugh of real amusement. 

“But—why, don’t you see, that be- 
ing so, how utterly absurd all this is? 
It simply isn’t done!” 

Mira flushed. 

“No?” Then, after a moment in 
which she sat looking at him, “I don’t 
smoke cigarettes, I don’t drink cock- 
tails, I don’t tell risqué stories, and I 
don’t have affairs with married men. 
These seem to put me out of your class. 
Am I right ?” 

“Your words are pointed in more 
ways than one.” 

“And so you can’t marry me.” 
rose. 

Now that this unpleasant, but, for 
all that, rather interesting interview was 
drawing to a close, Michael felt that he 
could afford to be more gracious. He 
took the girl’s hand. It was slender, 
cool, and well kept. 

“I’m sorry—really I am almost sorry, 
because it would be something of a 
lark—but I must 


1 1 
| LV nono or pleasure 





She 


decline the tne 


J 
J 


The girl 
the ughtfully down into his fa e& ne 
lightly. 

“T’ve heard many things of Michael 
Ordsay,” she said slowly, “but I never 
heard that he was—a welsher,” and she 
had crossed the space to the window 
while Michael was catching his breath. 

Koto touched her arm as she reached 
the door. 

“Will you come back, please?” 
more the girl stood on 
This time there was no un- 


lips curling s 


Once the 


threshold. 














certainty in her glance. She met 
Michael’s level-eyed, hostile stare with 
a coolly tranquil smile. 

‘When do you wish to be married?” 
Michael asked. 

“Almost at once.” 

“That suits me. 
getting unpleasant 
quickly as possible. 


I’m a believer in 
things over as 
Shall we say—to- 


night? I have guests for dinner who 
will stay until midnight. But after 
that——” 

“I'll be here at twelve-thirty,” the 


girl said. 

She seemed about to add more, but 
apparently thought better of it and, with 
a quick nod, turned away, leaving 
Michael to stare out over the sea, al- 
ready shadowed by the coming dusk. 

After an hour’s reflection that was 
far from pleasant, Michael called Koto 
and was wheeled into his sitting room. 
He seated himself at the telephone, and 
as he took down the receiver and called 
long distance, there was an unpleasant 
light in his dark eyes and a satirical 
twist on his lips. After an interminable 
delay, during which he raged at the 
operator, he heard his father’s voice. 

“I’ve some news for you,” Michael 
drawled into the receiver. 

“Yes?” Ordsay’s tone was guarded. 
Evidently he had learned to be wary 
of Michael’s telephone communications. 

“T’ve decided to take your advice— 
in part,” Michael went on. 

“You'll find it worth your while,” his 

ther told him, and added impatiently, 
“Go on! This is a long-distance call.” 

“I’m going to be married,” Michael 
announced. 

“Whom are you going to marry ?” his 
father demanded at once. 

“Her name is Mira Sacky, and she’s 
the professional swimmer at the pool.” 

After listening to the fireworks that 
followed, the intervention of the opera- 
tor, and finally of the manager, Michael 
hung up the receiver. 
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But it wasn’t ten minutes before his 
father had him again on the wire. 

“Are you serious?” he bellowed. “Or 
is this an example of your particular 
brand of humor?” 

“Not at all. I’m going to be married 
—to-night.” 

“This girl 

“Don’t know a thing about her. I 
only met her this morning. But I will 
add this—she’s quite the best-looking 
bride there’s been in the Ordsay family 
for years.” 

“Lost your head over a pretty face, 
you young fool! Just wait——” 

“Can’t wait. The lady demands 
haste. And, father’—Michael’s voice 
was maddeningly cool—“I haven’t lost 
my head at all. I’m marrying this 
young person on a bet!” Michael 
wanted to hear how this sounded, put 
into cold English, and he found it didn’t 
sound pleasant. 

“What?” 

“Yes—a bet. 
cover it.” He 
welsher,” he added. 

There was a long silence. When his 
father spoke again, his voice had the 
ring of steel on stone: 

“You know your own principles best, 
Michael—such as they are. But you 
marry this girl—and I’m through with 
you ‘ig 

Michael hung up the receiver. He 
had expected this threat. It was always 
fathers. But their rage 
the stage or 
in the books he had read. Still—and 
he whistled thoughtfully—his father’s 
voice had held a disquietingly final ring, 
and he had heard this ring seldom 
enough to make it impressive. He 
shrugged. He couldn’t blame his fa- 
ther. He ought to have told him the 


” 





I found that I had to 
paused. “I’m no 





irate 
] 


ong, 


made by 


1 
neve lasted not on 


truth, he supposed—but what good 
would that have done? Softened the 
blow, perhaps. But Michael didn’t 


feel like softening the blow to any- 
body. 
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Suddenly he snapped his fingers. 
Here was a way out! What a chump 
he had been not to have thought of it 
at once! Wf, all he had to do was 
to tell the girl of his father’s decision, 
let her call his father up to verify his 
statement, and everything would be all 
off! For of course the girl wouldn't 
marry him if he had no money. Michael 
wasn’t conceited, not particularly, and 
he cherished no delusions as to the rea- 
son why this girl wanted to marry him. 
Being his father’s son, he knew that he 
was something of a catch. And then, 
while many girls had been slightly mad 
over his good looks, his insolently cas- 
ual way of taking them, his careless 
love-making—this girl not. He 
knew enough of women to know that. 

Then, with his pen poised over his 
paper, he halted. No—no, he wouldn’t 
write. He would marry this girl who 
was so keen to marry him—whether he 
wanted to marry her or not; he would 
tell her afterward; and then—— Mi- 
chael didn’t stop to consider the utter 
folly of this course, its possible conse- 
quences. He was in a black rage, and 
rage such with a man of Mi- 
chael’s temperament, is no child of 
wisdom. 

That night Michael was entertaining 
six of the men he knew at dinner and 
poker afterward. They played a | 
limit and drank pretty steadily during 
the evenin , and ju idt l 


Micl at | 


} 


Was 


as this, 


io 
Ig 


if he uld have any trouble in getting 
rid of hi uest > could not risk 
bringing this girl, any girl, in on a 
scene like this. 
While he was 
Koto, from th 
nodded. Michael ex 
the men, who were no\ 
the latest musical-c 
Koto wheeled him bedroom 
Mira Sacky stood in the window 


still considering this, 
his bedroom, 


cused himself to 


© door of 


ring one ot 


and 


omedy hit 


nto ni 


, but 


she was not looking out. She was 
standing with her back to the curtains, 
her hands clutched in their folds. Her 
gray eyes were wide and rather fright- 
ened. She was dressed in a simple 
gown of straight lines—heavy crépe, 
embroidered with lilies. It fell away 
from the slim white throat, and her 
arms were bare below the elbow. Her 
hat was wide and flared above her dark 
hair, which was folded close about her 
head raven’s wing. Michael 
stopped suddenly. He had not real- 
ized how lovely she was. As she met 
his eyes, she lifted her head. 

“Am I early?” she asked. 

“No,” Michael answered. “I won't 
keep you a moment. My party is just 


like a 


breaking up.” 

Koto worked with lightning speed 
under Michael’s directions, and when 
the slightly perplexed minister from the 
little ivy-covered church on the hill ar- 
rived, the sitting room bofe not the 
slightest hint of the wild party that had 
spent the early part of the evening 
there. There was a great bow] of early 
asters on each of the tables and Koté 
handed Mira a bunch of white sweet 
peas as she entered the room, and she 
smiled at him faintly before she walked 
Michael’s chair. 
intently 
service, saw her lovely 
er, and when, later, tl 


over and stood beside 
Michael, 


the 


watching her 
through 


Koto 
Micl 
across to her. 

“You look tired,” he 
this.” 

The girl took it and sipped it slowly, 
and after a moment, the glowing color 
again her and her 
eyes brightened. 

“Well,” Michael 
they were married.” 

“Ves.” The girl 


said. “Drink 


mounted cheeks, 
said slowly, “and so 


nodded quickly. 
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“And now I guess I’d better tell you 
why I married you.” 

“No, don’t. I’m sure it will not be 
flattering.” 

The girl glanced at him from under 
her lashes. 

“You are flattered often, aren’t you? 
Perhaps you’d enjoy the truth—for a 
change.’ 

“I dare say. The unusual attracts 
ne always.” 

He looked across the table with 
quickened interest. Mira had taken off 
her hat, and all the shadows of the night 
seemed enmeshed in her hair. 

“Well ” the girl was beginning, 
when Michael interrupted her. 

“Pardon me just a moment. Let me 
tell you something first. Perhaps’— 
he hesitated, and a twisted smile curved 
his lips—“perhaps my news will take 
the edge from yours. I rather think 
it will.” He leaned across the table and 
watched her intently. 

“T told my father of my intended 
marriage directly after you left this 
fternoon. He says he is through with 
me 

The girl’s eyes widened slowly, and 
she clasped her slim hands on her 
breast. 

“You should have told me,” she said 
at last, in an odd little toneless voice. 
But why?” Michael questioned, with 
ious smoothness. ‘Would it have 
i¢ difference ?” 





rirl seemed greatly concerned. 


tainly it would have made a dif- 
é « 9°? 

“What? Mere money?” Michael 
persisted with a laugh. “Surely not! 
Or did you marry me for my money?” 

The girl met his eyes squarely. 

“Did you think I married you for 
love?” 

As she spoke, Michael thought sud- 
denly what a lovely voice she had— 
beautifully cadenced when speaking, 
and when she laughed, as she did now, 
chiming into music. 





“Trials and troubles a many 

Have proved me; 

One or two women—God bless them !— 

Have loved me,” 

Michael quoted after a moment, a 
satirical laugh underlining his words. 

“Yes,” the girl agreed, “I think that 
would be so. Women do love your type 
of a man.” 

“Your tone implies that you haven't 
the least idea why.” 

But the girl wasn’t listening. 

“So your father has disinherited you, 
Oh, that is too bad—too bad!” 

“Yes,” Michael observed daringly, 
“I’m afraid it'll be a case of bread and 
cheese and kisses for you and me.” 

The girl shrugged. 

“Oh, of course I can take care of my- 
self. I always have earned by own liv- 
ing—that is, lately. But I need money 
—a great deal of money. That’s why I 
married you.” 

“Ah—the truth at last!” Michael 
exclaimed dramatically. 

“How much money do you need?” 
he inquired after a moment. 

The girl folded her slim white hands. 
on the edge of the table and sighed. 

“T’ll tell you about it,” she offered. 
“T can’t tell you everything, but you'll 
understand enough—I hope. I need 
money to develop the only inheritance 
that my father left me. It’s a gamble, 
perhaps—but no, it’s not that, either. 
I know that the fortune is there for me 

wealth and fame and happiness!” 

Her slim white throat pulsated un- 
der the stress of her feelings and 
aroused vague longings in Michael. 

“This is what I was going to propose 
after our marriage,” she went on: 
“ ‘Give me ten thousand dollars, and I'll 
go away and never see you again.’ Of 
course ten thousand dollars is a lot of 
money, but I’ve figured it carefully, 
and I can do with no less.” 

“Ten thousand dollars,” Michael re- 
peated slowly. Then he _ laughed. 
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that!” 

“Couldn’t you sell them?’ 
suggested eagerly. 

“Well, I call that cool!” 

She leaned forward pleadingly. 

“But I need the money so! And 
just think—I’ll go away and you'll 
never be bothered with me again. 
Surely a string of polo ponies is worth 
that?” 

Michael his head. A _ wild 
thought had suddenly sprung into his 
mind. 

“I’m not so sure.” He caught her 
hands before she could withdraw them. 
“You’re wonderfully lovely. You've 
come into my life by an unusual path, 
and didn’t I say that the unusual always 
appealed to me?” 

She twisted her supple wrists and 
freed her hands. 

“You needn’t make pretty speeches 
to me, Mr. Ordsay. I don’t like it, 
and I don’t expect it—from you.”’ 

“Why from me?” 

“Because I know what you really 
think of me. You think I’m an adven- 
turess who has entrapped you into mar- 
rying me.” 

* “And of course I have no grounds 
for that opinion?” 

She colored. 


, 


the girl 


shook 


“Oh, I know—appearances are 
dreadfully against me. But my need 
was so desperate nd time ) 
pressing. I never’—her | quivered 
suddenly—“I never thought I’d ever do 
a thing like this—but——” 


“Why not be quite frank with me?” 
Michael “The whole thing is 
as mixed French 


asked. 


up as a farce—al- 


though there appears the hint of trag- 
edy in it for me—but perhaps if I heard 
the straight story-———” 
“T’ve told you as much as I can.’ 
“Can’t you even tell me something of 
yourself ? 
much. 


, 


Surely I’m entitled to that 
This mystery isn’t only madden- 


Ainslee’s 


“Why, my polo ponies cost more than 









ing—it’s ridiculous,” he finished impa- 
tiently. 

“I haven’t meant to make a mystery 
—and there’s so little of me to tell. I 
was brought up in a little town in New 
England. The old nurse who took 
care of me after my father’s death died 
a year ago, and, soon after, I took this 
position because Mr. Thurber had seen 
me swim.” 

“Then you’re an American. 
think you were.” 

“T was born in Budapest.” 

“But you don’t look like an Aus- 
trian.” 

“I’m not. I’m Polish—partly.” She 
looked at him quickly. “Seeing that I 
am to go out of your life so soon, need 
I go on? There’s nothing disgraceful 
about my parentage—about my life. 
My upbringing has been far more care- 
ful than that of the girls of your own 
set, and my name is older than your 
own.” 

“Interesting—but are you going out 
of my life?” 


I did't 


“Of course.” 

Michael laughed, looking into her 
eyes. 

“But why? I can think of nothing 


more interesting than beginning a mar- 
ried life under 
He leaned back and blew a cloud of 
“The 


these circumstances.” 
smoke up toward the ceiling. 
a stranger to him 


1 


girl a man marries 1 

inyho d it’s the same with a girl 

And ppin depends on whether |! 
en he fe love. Don’t you thinl 


“ 


I don’t know.” 

He leaned forward. 

“Haven't you ever thought of it— 
thought of love? Of course you have! 
You beautiful 

She looked at him, alarm in her eyes. 

“Please don’t, Mr. Ordsay.” 

“Why? You know you're awfully 
good looking. Why be offended be- 
cause I tell you so?” 





are so 











Mira reached behind her and put 
on her hat. 

“I’m a perfect stranger to you 
what you think of me 

Michael caught her hand. 

“Do you care what I think of you?’ 

She laughed softly. 

“No—I really don’t think I do.” 

Michael leaned back triumphantly. 

“There—you What an ideal 
way to begin marriage!” 

The girl made no answer. She had 
risen and was standing at the balcony 
rail, looking out over the sea. 

“Well, it’s better than this wild gam- 
ble of an inheritance,” Michael went 


and 








’ 


see ! 


on 

The girl turned. 

“We must all gamble, to accomplish 
anything in this world.” 

“Yes,” Michael laughed, “but I am a 
gamble, too.” 

She stood beside the table, tapping 
her fingers nervously on the cloth. 

“So—it’s all been for nothing,” she 
said slowly. “Oh, I wish you had told 
me about your father!” 

“And then you wouldn’t have mar- 
ried me?” , 

“No.” 

“In that case, why didn’t you try 
to borrow ten thousand dollars from 
me, without marrying me?” 

“[ just couldn’t. I may be crazy and 
quixotic, but I couldn’t 
in the form of a reward—from 


take money— 


el! 

was not my legal husband.” 
el took the restless fingers, and 
| enses 
sheis 


seemed to leap in answer to 
cool touch. Something 
—the unhurried splash of the waves 
on the rocks below, the still beauty of 
the night, the scented wind—was get- 
ting into his blood 


smooth, 


he hazarded, his breath 
“suppose I wanted you 


“Suppose,” 
coming quickly, 


to marry me.” 
“But—you didn’t.” 


“No,” Michael 


acknowledged. “I 
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didn’t this afternoon—an hour ago— 


” 


but now 

She looked down at his glowing eyes 
and eagerly parted lips and tried to 
withdraw her hand. 

“I’m going now—— 

“But,” Michael persisted, retaining 
her fingers and pressing his hot lips 
against them, ‘“suppose—suppose I 
don’t want you to go. Suppose | won’t 
let you go.” 

The girl stepped back quickly. 
Michael freed her hands and, leaning 
back, began to laugh softly. His voice 
caught her as she stood at the window. 

“Does it never occur to you that you 
have just married me—that you are my 
wife?” 

“\Vhat—what—do you mean?” 

“Exactly what I said. Mira, listen to 
me a minute—you beauty! Those eyes 
of yours have set my heart on fire!” 

He felt rather than saw the change in 
her expression. 

“Good night,” she said faintly. 

“Ah!” Michael’s tone was as vici- 
ously biting as a whiplash. “Who is 
being—the welsher now?” 

The girl stepped back as if a gate 
had suddenly closed in her face. She 
turned slowly, her hand still on the 
knob of the long French window. 
Then, with feet that seemed weighted, 
she came slowly back across the bal- 
cony. 





” 





CHAPTER II. 


In twenty 


four hours, the newspapers 
coast to were full of the 
news of Michael Ordsay’s marriage. 
Koto, after one look at his master’s 
face as he sat staring at the glaring 
headlines of an evening edition, hastily 
removed the rest of the papers from 
his sight. As he stepped into the hall, 
he came face to face with Mrs. Gurdon 
Steele. 

“Is Mr. Ordsay in, Koto?” she asked, 
smiling. 

Koto dropped his burden and, re- 


from coast 
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turning to the room, announced the vis- 
itor. 

Doris breezed in, all smiles, her blue 
eyes dancing with something that might 
have been mirth and then again might 
have been something entirely different. 
She waved her hand toward the paper 
that Michael had thrown on the floor. 

“Weren’t they impertinent?’ she 
laughed. “And where on earth did 
they get such a story?” She stopped 
and glanced at him quickly. “Of 
course it’s not true!” 

Michael sent a glance in Koto’s direc- 
tion that sent him scurrying from the 
room. Why on earth had he admitted 
Doris? She was the last person in the 
world he wanted to see. What could 
they have to say to each other, with 
this news staring up at him from the 
paper at his feet? 

“It is true,” he said after a moment. 

Doris made a helpless little gesture. 

“But, boy dear—I don’t understand.” 

He met her blue eyes and laughed 
shortly. 

“Neither did I—exactly.” 

Instant suspicion glimmered beneath 
the shallow depths of her blue eyes. 

“What do you mean by that, 
Michael? = Oh, there’s something here 
—something underneath it all. Surely 
I may know.” 

“Haven't you read the papers, Doris? 
‘Midnight 1 


son. Pretty diving Venus captures rich 


marriage of a millionaire’s 
young polo player!’ nd the rest 
of it 

“VYes—of 
who hasn’t? 
discussing nothing else.” 

Yes, Michael could well believe that 
and his hands clenched suddenly. 


course I’ve read them— 


Everybody you know is 


“But there is something the newspa- 
pers haven’t Oh, tell me every- 
thing! Unless,” she added, with sig- 
nificant intent, “it’s something you can’t 
tell—even me.” 

“T don’t understand you.” 


got. 


Ainslee’s 


, Ordsay! 





Pe - 


Doris glanced at him swiftly and "7 


lowered her eyes. 

“Something disgraceful.” She 
touched his fingers softly. “Oh, 
Michael, perhaps you weren’t yourself, 
Things like that do happen. And Dicky 
Livingston said you were very strange 
last night—and sent them home " 

“Oh, I was all right. The party 
broke up early.” 

“Yes, I know. They came over to 
our house for a highball or two.” She 
tried again, probing eyes fixed on his 





face. “Perhaps she entrapped you.” 
A sudden ripple of laughter rang 
through the room. “The men were 


talking about it, and Gordon seemed to 
incline to that view, and they all said 
what a joke that would be on the 
clever Michael Ordsay!” 

A joke! That was it—that was the 
conclusion they would all reach—that 
Michael had been enmeshed in the toils 
of a pretty adventuress! He, Michael 
Oh, it was insupportable! 
But wisn’t he going to have to face it? 
Wasn't it the truth? No, by George, he 
wouldn’t face it! He would not have 
his marriage bandied about with laugh- 
ter and uplifted brows! They would 
have to take his version of it. He would 
make them. He became conscious of 
Doris’ voice, purringly sweet. 


“Of course I told them to wait. I 
told them that you'd tell me the truth, 
Michael.” She leaned fo1 d compel 
linely. “Was it something I did? Were 
you hurt or angry? Did lo - 
mad thing for a reason like that?” 

Michael forced his voice to a cool 


calmness. 

“Doesn’t it occur to you at all, Doris, 
that I might care for the girl I married? 
Men do fall in love, you know, even 
in this day and generation—and even 
in our set.” 

“No, Michael—you can’t tell me that. 
I know you don’t love 
Her 


I know better. 


this girl. Tell me you don't!” 












or © 
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voice was full of sweet assurance, she 
was so confident of the answer. 

Michael shook his head, his eyes 
meeting hers levelly. 

“I married her—and you know me 
well enough, Doris, to know that I do 
precious few things that I don’t want 
to do.”’ 

“Well—but—then tell me about it. 
Where did you meet her? When did 


” 





you begin to care 

“Now see here, Doris. You’ve 
known me a long time. You claim to 
know me pretty well. You know I 
wouldn’t discuss a thing like that. A 
man doesn’t.” 

Doris was regarding him out of 
coldly speculative eyes, eyes like bits 
of blue ice. 

“So—you wanted to marry her— 
Mira Sacky—the girl who swims at the 
pool! Michael Ordsay!” Her voice 
was full of bitterness. “Oh, what a 
fool a woman is to depend on the stabil- 
ity of your sex! How easily you shift 
your allegiance!” 

“I was faithful to one a good many 
years.” 

“But in the end you did—this!’ She 
turned away quickly. “Oh, Michael, 
Michael, it makes me ashamed that I 
She paused. 
Cautious—as always,” Michael 
smiled. Then he frowned. What 
earthly right had Doris Steele to come 
here with reproaches? 


ever—¢ver 


‘“ 





“Don’t let’s quarrel,” she begged 
amoment. “Even if you are mar- 

ried, we can still be friends. And, 
Michael—you know that I can be a 


very useful friend to you—and to the 
girl you married. Be nice to me, and 
even if it—it hurts—I will be nice to 
her. Because—because ” She stop- 
ped, and her blue eyes met his, suddenly 
soft. 
“Because—— 


” 





Are you afraid to go 
on? 

She .bent forward suddenly and, 
slipping one arm about his neck, pressed 


A 


< 
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her lips for a fleeting instant against 
the wave of his dark hair. 

“Because I cared—I almost care now. 
Do I? I wonder!” 

And leaving Michael burningly con- 
scious of the touch of her lips, she was 
gone. 

“I wonder,” he speculated, “whether 
that meant anything to her—or did she 
do it to give me something to think 
about ?” 

Later in the day, she sent him a note: 

“T didn’t inquire further about your 
wife—how can I even write it?—for 
after all, Michael, it’s not whom you 
married that is between you and-me— 
it’s the fact that you are married at all. 
Still—need it make any difference?” 

Michael read and reread this note. 
It could mean so much—or so little. 
Doris was clever at this sort of thing. 
He had received many such notes in the 
past. Now he sat staring down at this 
one. 

“Do you really care?” he mused, 
“Care—now when it’s too late? Oh, it 
would just be my damned luck!” 

Which frame of mind would have 
been highly satisfactory to Doris Steele, 
if she could have known about it. Per- 
haps she did. Doris was very wise at 
this game. 

When he was able to consider his 
interview with Doris Steele from a 
sane viewpoint, he realized that he had 
committed himself definitely. He was 
not going to let his friends, even his 
most intimate, in on the truth about 
his marriage, and, this being so, he 





’ 


would have to see Mira. 

He went back to New York the next 
day. He found that he was able to 
hobble about on crutches, and that 
afternoon he took a taxi to the hotel 
where Mira was staying, 

She received him in the reception 
room downstairs, and without a word 
of greeting, waited for him to state 
his errand. 

“Mira,” he began, “we simply have 
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to have a talk. I’—he hesitated, all 
the glib speeches he had prepared on 
the way uptown slipping away from 
him—“T’m in an awful mess!” 

“Yes?” she questioned. 

He talked rapidly, although some- 
what incoherently, for about five min- 
utes. 

“So you see,” he finished, “what I’m 
up against.” 

“There are worse things than being 
laughed at,’ Mira told him. “You 
can’t think of any story to tell your 
friends that won’t sound ridiculous. But 
I can’t see why you have to come to 
me.” 

“T want you to do me a favor, Mira. 
Wait! Let me finish. I want you to 
give me a year out of your life. It isn’t 
altogether of myself that I’m thinking. 
I’m thinking of my father—my name. 
I can’t have it held up to ridicule, to 
newspaper notoriety of this kind. I’ve 
been pretty bad, but I never did that. I 
want you to live with me for a year— 
oh, simply as the head of my house- 
hold. I want you to entertain with me, 
go about with me. Then, when the 
clamor the suddenness of my marriage 
has caused has died down—well, then 
Ill give you grounds for a divorce and 
the money you asked for—and you'll be 
free.” 

She shook her head. 

“T couldn't.” 

“You 

Again she and 
Michael, after a glance at her set face, 
rose to leave. But as he reached the 
door, she called him back: 

“Mr. Ordsay, in case I should con- 
sider this—this proposition of yours 
—you say you will give me the money 
I asked for?” 

“T’ll double it if you like!” 

“Yes—but where do you expect to 
get it?” 

“Well, I think father would arrange 
for that. And then I have some small 


” 


won’t even consider it? 


her head, 


shook 


holdings of my own—my stables, my 
shooting box. I'd sell those.” 

Mira walked to the window, and for 
a long moment stood looking out. 

“IT meant to get along with just your 
name,” she said, “and try to make the 
money myself, but # would take so 
long— Oh, I could never do it! 
And with a woman, everything is a 
matter of—well, stage setting. With 
the proper background of a good name 
and money, she can do anything—climb 
to any heights.” 

“That’s very true. Perhaps that will 
influence you to accept my plan.” 

She looked at him and smiled slowly, 
as she went on. 

“Then, too, I’ve been thinking about 
our marriage. I don’t think that I was 
—quite fair—to you. I took advan- 
tage of the fact that you were known to 
be a—a How shall I say it?” 

“A good sport?” Michael suggested. 
“T haven’t been much else. I hope I 
am that.” 

She nodded slowly. Then: 

“What would you want me to do?” 

“Well, meet friends, to begin 
with.” 

“The people whom you went about 
with at Belle Island Bay?” 

“Yes—they’re all young 
They have a pretty good time. 
you'll like them.” 

She had nothing to say to this. 

“When—when do I go on duty?” she 
ked after a moment, with a half smile 
é 1 ¢ 


le for 


my 


and gay. 
I think 


Hoy soon would it be possi 


\\V 
you [to do so ?” 


“In two or three weeks. I must have 
the proper clothes.” 

“Oh, of course.” 
“About your gowns 

“That will be quite all right,” Mira 
interrupted hastily. “We will arrange 
about them later.” 

“Two or three weeks,” 
moment, 


Michael hesitated. 


” 


Michael re- 
peated after a “But how 
shall I explain your absence?” 

“T don’t know,” she laughed. 


“Un- 

















less you absent yourself. Then you 
can say you’ve been on your honey- 
moon.” 


When Doris Steele heard that 
Michael and his wife were staying at 
the Ritz, she wrote Michael a note, 
asking that he and Mira have tea with 
her one afternoon when she would be 
passing through New York on the way 
up to her camp in the Adirondacks. 
Mira was not at home, and Michael 
did not know when to expect her, so 
he met Doris alone. 

She raised amused brows. 

“Are you running about alone—so 
soon ?” 

“Mira is having a fitting,” 
explained. 

During tea, Doris talked of imper- 
sonal things. She was her witty, amus- 
ing self, and Michael, who had come to 
meet her to gauge her attitude, was 
greatly relieved. a 

“Of course I want you to bring Mrs. 
Ordsay—doesn’t that sound odd?—up 
to Cedar Lodge. Bring her up soon.” 

“That’s awfully nice of you, Doris. I 
want you to be kind to Mira.” 

“Kind?” She looked at him with 
laughingly narrowed eyes. “I’m rarely 
kind. But I might make an exception 
in her case. But, Michael, do you think 
she'll want me to be kind to her?” 

“Why, of course.” 


Michael 


Doris slipped her white-gloved hand 


little you know 


women -even 
he est of you men!” she observed, 
and nodded at him over her shoulder 
as she got into her motor. 

Two or three weeks later, at the close 
of a rainy, chilly afternoon, Michael 
helped Mira out of the motor in front 
of Cedar Lodge. 

Doris, in a crimson sport suit, ran 
forward from the fire to greet them. 

“Oh, Michael—I am so glad!” She 
held out her hand to Mira. “And, Miss 


Sacky—— No—how stupid of me!— 
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Mrs. Ordsay.” She beckoned over her 
shoulder nervously, as if to cover her 
confusion. “Horace, come here. Oh, 
my dear,” she laughed up at Mira, “I 
have the most fascinating man for you! 
He’s mad about brides.” 

Horace Milton, a bored, world-weary 
individual, with a clever mouth and ra- 
pacious eyes, came forward and took 
Mira’s hands. 

“Doris is right,” he drawled. “I do 
love brides. I like to look into their 
eyes.” 

Mira smiled and raised her eyes to 
meet the smile in his. 

“Yes?> And why?” 

“Oh, for goodness’ sake, don’t ask 
him!” Doris broke in, holding out a 
plate of jam-spread muffins. “He 
never knows the answer to any of the 
things he says. There isn’t any.” 

“Maybe that’s why he says them— 
to make people think,” Mira suggested. 

Doris teetered back on her ridiculous 
little high heels and gurgled. 

“Oh, are you clever? Michael—is 
your wife clever?” She ran and slipped 
under Michael’s arm. “Oh, don’t let 
her be clever to me! You know how 
stupid I am!” 

Everybody laughed. Doris liked to 
make capital out of her so-called stupid- 
ity, but woe betide the person who ven- 
tured to presume on it! 

Michael felt vaguely uncomfortable. 
He didn’t 
Doris was behav- 


He couldn’t have told why. 


1 


. , 
think, somenoyv that 


ing wel] 

“I’m starved,” he said to her, “and 
I could use a hot Scotch.” 

“My bear—how delightfully familiar 
your growl sounds!” she murmured, 
leading the way to the cellarette. 
“When you're not pleased, you always 
growl—or smile, which is worse. Boy,” 
and she tilted her head on one side like 
an impertinent sparrow, “why are you 
displeased now? Don’t you like the 
way your brand-new wife looks at us? 
Michael,” she added confidently, “I be- 













lieve she scorns us already for a set of 
featherheads !’’ 

“Well, isn’t that about right?” 

“Oh, yes,” Doris acknowledged at 
once, making round eyes at him. “But 
think how amusing we are! One can’t 
live on love!” 

And with that, she drifted back to the 
tea table. 

“T hope you’re not going to be bored,” 
she said to Mira. “I wanted to ask you 
here, instead of to a bigger party on 
Long Island, because we are Michael’s 
most intimate friends.” 

“T won’t be bored,” Mira said. Then 
she added frankly, “You see, I’ve never 
been to a house party before, so it will 
all be delightfully new to me.” 

“Never been to a house party!” Doris 
opened her eyes wide. “Why, you dear 
little ingenuous child! Horace—isn’t 
she a dear?” 

Milton leaned forward and, taking 
a flower from the bowl on the table, 
placed it in the frill of Mira’s blouse. 
“T think so,” he said. “The kindest 
thing you ever did for me, Doris, was 
to invite me up here to meet her.” 
Then, as Mira turned to answer a ques- 
tion from a man on her other hand, he 
added in a low tone, “I wonder, Doris, 
just why you did ask me, and mention 
the woman Michael married so tempt- 
ingly. There was something between 
the lines of your note.” 

“There usually is,” Doris laughed. 
“But I needn’t explain—to you, who 
are so clever.” 

Here the party broke up to dress for 
dinner, and Doris walked up the stairs 
with Milton, continuing her conversa- 
tion as she went. On the landing, she 
saw Michael ahead of her and raised 
her voice a trifle. 

“She is attractive,” she acknowl- 
edged, as if in answer to a question. 
“But, Horace dear—now do be candid 
—she is different, isn’t she?” 

“Oh, quite,” Horace answered, in a 
tone that might have meant anything. 


,’ 
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“And—of course I don’t mean to be 
catty—but do you really think she be- 
longs ?” 

Horace laughed, but declined to com- 
mit himself further in words, but Hor- 
ace could put volumes in a laugh. 

Michael turned, and Doris stopped, 
her fingers fluttering to her lips. 

“Why, Michael—I had no idea that 
you were so near.” She hesitated. “I 
wanted to speak to you, though. The 
men are all sleeping in the bachelor 
wing, as usual, and I’m taking Mira in 
with me. We’re so crowded. Just 
think of all the useful information I 
can give your wife!” 

“About me?” Michael questioned, his 
eyes narrowing. 

“Oh, dear, no! How banal! About 
me. She’s been married for over a 
month; she already knows all there is 
to know about you. But me! Oh, I 
can make myself, my present, my fu- 
ture—affd my past—so interesting! And 
you know they tell us that women are 
always interested in the past. They 
love to-stir up dead ashes.” 

“So long as they are dead, what does 
it matter?” 

“Quite so—but sometimes they are 
not.” 

At dinner that night, Michael thought 
that his wife looked at him more than 
once with a speculative curiosity in her 
eyes, but he couldn’t be sure, as she 
looked away again almost at once. He 
wondered just what Doris had talked 
to her about. 

Later, they played bridge, and even 
later they danced. Mira played an 
above the average game of bridge and 
danced wonderfully. 

“My dear, she shows her professional 
training, doesn’t it?” Doris asked. 
“She used to dance in Boston. You 
knew that, didn’t you?” 

“Of course I knew it,” Michael an- 
swered at once. ‘What an odd ques- 
tion to ask!” 

“Ts it?” Doris smiled innocently. “I 
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don’t know. There seem to be several 
things you don’t know about your 
wife.” 

Michael didn’t care much for Doris 
in this gadfly mood. 

“How do you know? 
you? What did she say ?” 

“My dear man—we are women. I 
learned by the things she didn’t say.” 

As the evening advanced, the party 
became wilder and wilder, and a little 
after midnight, when her guests dis- 
played signs of weariness, Doris sug- 
gested to Horace Milton that he make 
one of the punches for which he was 
famous. 

“It’s going to rain to-morrow, any- 
way,” she said, “so the men can’t go 
fishing. We can all stay in bed and 
sleep off our headaches.” 

In the next hour, somebody suggested 
a game of hide-and-go-seek—hiding in 
couples—and the suggestion was hailed 
with delight. 

Michael was it, and was wandering 
about the upper story, when Doris came 
around the corner. When she saw him, 
she stopped abruptly and then ran for- 
vard with a quick little dismayed cry. 
She placed both hands over his eyes. 

“Mustn’t look! Mustn’t look!” she 
cautioned. 

Of course Michael removed her 
hands, and of course he looked in the 
He saw Mira 
Milton’s arms, 
her dark head back he 
leaned over to kiss her. Doris laughed, 
a thrill of derisive, amused laughter. 
“And I said she didn’t belong! Why, 
she’s quite like one of us, isn’t she, 
Michael ?” 

Mira met Michael’s eyes. She didn’t 
speak, just stood there quietly, looking 
at him expectantly. He was pale, but 
he gave no outward sign of anger. 
What right had he to complain, he 
asked himself, and wondered at the 
cave-man instinct that made him want 
to clutch Horace Milton by the throat. 
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direction she forbade. 
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Controlling himself, he swept his wife 
an ironical bow and ran lightly down 
the stairs. 

Soon afterward, he saw Mira dane- 
ing with one of the Gobson twins, and 
as she passed him, she said in a low 
tone: 

“I want to speak to you.” 

Later, she touched his arm as he 
stood beside the punch bowl. 

“I want to speak to you—now’— 
she glanced from his flushed face to his 
unnaturally bright eyes, and then to 
the glass in his hand—‘‘while you are 
still in a condition to understand what 
I’m going to say.” 

He put down his ‘glass and followed 
her to the bay window that overhung 
the lake. She seated herself and looked 
at him. 

“Was Mrs. Steele right when she said 
that these people were your most inti- 
mate friends? I’ve been listening to 
her. We had quite an interesting talk. 
She’s been telling me about the things 
you do—the people you know.” 

“Yes—it’s a gay bunch, don’t you 
think ?” 

“Do you mean you just amuse your- 
self with these people—or are they 
really your friends?” 


“They are my friends. Why do you 


look like that? You’ve had a good 
time, haven’t you?” 
Na 


It only goes to show how 


deceptive appearances can be.” 


“So sorry! 


For a moment Mira was silent. 

“Is this what you meant by keeping 
up your position?” she asked then, 

“In a measure—yes.” 

Mira rose. 

“Then I’m sorry, but the price I 
asked is not high enough for a year of 
it. I’m leaving to-morrow.” 

“You can’t. My wife 

“Your wife!” Mira broke in scorn- 
fully. “What does that mean to you? 
Nothing! What does your name—the 
name you spoke of with such a fine ef- 
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fect—what does that mean? Less than 
nothing! I am your wife, I am Mrs. 
Michael Ordsay—and you let that man 
hold me in his arms—try to kiss me— 
without a word!” 

“What did you expect me to do— 
make a scene?” 

She shook her head. 

“No—I really don’t see why I should 
have expected anything of you.” 

“Well—what’s the answer to that?” 

“I’m going.” 

Michael laughed and, leaning for- 
ward, looked into her eyes. 

“And so you will let this inheritance 
—this mysterious fortune for which 
you were willing to do anything, even 
to marrying a man like me—you would 
let it go so easily?” 

“You—you wouldn’t consider my 
first suggestion—would you? You 
wouldn’t give me what I asked—and 
let me go?” 

“Hardly.” Michael shook his head. 
“No, you accepted my terms, and if 
you want to change your mind, I’m 
afraid there’s only one thing for you to 
do—see father.” 

Although Michael announced this 
with no idea of seriousness, Mira 
seemed to consider it as a possibility. 

“Do you’ know,” she declared 
gravely, after a moment’s deep thought, 
“T think I will do that ?” 

“Wouldn’t you be 
Michael smiled 

“No—I’m_ not easily frightened. 
Why,” and she smiled deliberately, “I’m 
not even afraid of being laughed at!” 

When she left him, Michael sat and 
stared gloomily out over the lake. He 
was beginning to realize what an idiot 
he had been, and the strange and mad- 
dening part of it was that every move 
he had made had seemed to get him in 
deeper. Marrying the girl was bad 
enough, but letting Doris Steele get the 
impression, that day she had come to 
see him, that he was in love with his 
wife—oh, that was the limit! And then 
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afraid to: 


this party! Why had he accepted Doris’ 
invitation? Why had he asked Mira 
to live with him a year? Oh, the truth 
would have been better than this! 


CHAPTER III. 


Of course Michael went back to town 
with Mira. There was really nothing 
else for him to do. But at the station, 
she bade him good-by. She didn’t give 
him her address—she said her plans 
were too undecided—and her taxicab 
had drawn away from the platform be- 
fore he had time for more than a pro- 
test. 

The second day after his return from 
the Adirondacks, he received a letter 
from his father. Ordsay wrote that he 
wanted to see his son at three o’clock 
that same afternoon, and something he 
read between the lines made Michael 
decide to go. He hadn’t seen his father 
for over a month, and even if they had 
a scene, he looked forward with some- 
thing like anticipation to seeing the old 
man now. After the Roman candles 
and verbal skyrockets were over, per- 
haps they might dine together. And 
although Michael was not inclined to be 
overconfidential about things that 
deeply concerned him, he felt that he 
might—he might—tell his father about 
Mira’s stand. Maybe Ordsay, senior, 
could offer some suggestion. 

The first person he saw on entering 
his father’s Mira. 
Michael halted in amazement. Despite 
his ironical suggestion that she see his 
father, the last thing in the world he 
had ever dreamed of was that she 
would do so. : 

Mira nodded and, after hesitating a 
moment, said: 

“How do you do, Michael?” A flash- 
ing smile played for a moment about 
her gray eyes. “You see, I took your 
I came to see your father. You 


private office was 


advice 
didn’t think I would, did you?” 
Michael laughed frankly. 














“No, I didn’t. 
see him.” 


But wait until you 





“T have seen him—and I’m still 
alive.” 
Michael whistled softly. The girl 


had courage—he would have to grant 
that. 

At this mement, Ordsay entered the 
For a moment, he stood on the 


room, 
threshold, looking at his son from 
under his heavily thatched brows. 


Michael, looking at him, thought that 
he had aged in the last weeks. Then, 
too, the interview with this girl had 
probably been trying. Were there no 
limits to her amazing insolence? 

Michael walked over to his father 
and put both hands on his shoulders. 

“I’m sorry, father. Given time, I 
think I could have managed this—this 
unpleasant business myself.” 

His father shook hands with him and, 
after seating himself in his swivel 
chair, laughed shortly. 

“So you’re sorry. 
be.” 


Yes, you would 


Michael pressed his lips together and 
waited further developments. 

“To begin with,” Ordsay went on, 
“your wife has told me the history of 
your wedding. She was more confiden- 
tial.than you have been.” 

“T didn’t think the details would in- 
terest you,” Michael answered. “An- 
other thing—she may be proud of it; 
I’m not. But then our points of view 
would be different.” 

Ordsay chuckled again. He seemed 
full of a grim sort of humor. 

“Yes—yes, your points of view would 
be different. You see, Michael, she 
looks at this marriage from a business 
point of view—and you know so little 
about business.” 

“She ran this business with a rather 
high hand, don’t you think?” Michael 
inquired. 

“That’s the way to get along these 
lays,” Ordsay told him. “Not only 
must you be on deck every minute of 
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the day—you must take advantage of 
the fact that the other fellow isn’t.” 

“Oh, it was hardly a question of that. 
It was more a matter of—shall we say 
honor ?” 

Ordsay didn’t answer him. He sat 
silent for a moment, fingering some pa- 
pers on his desk. 

“Michael,” he said then, “your mar- 
riage may have been an accident, but, 
by Harry, I’m going to turn that acci- 
dent to good account!” 

Michael shot a lightning glance at the 
girl. 

“Just how?” 

“I’m going to make a man of you.” 

Mira had been looking at Michael in- 
tently. Now she raised her hand. 

“Oh, Mr. Ordsay,” she begged, 
“won’t you please let me explain to 
Michael ?” 

Ordsay looked at her grimly. 

“Want to let him down easy, eh?” 

Mira smilingly shook her head. 

“No—but perhaps I can tell him 
better than a 

“There’s no pleasant way of telling 
an unpleasant fact,” Michael inter- 
rupted brusquely, “and I always like to 
get unpleasant things over. So who- 
ever is going to drop this on me, drop 
it quick.” 

Ordsay instantly became indignant. 

“Say, Michael, you seem to forget 
that this is my office, and in my office I 
conduct my business in my own way.” 

“Yes, but this business seems to be 





mine 
business 
control 


“Son, ultimately all 
down to money—and I 
money.” 

“Yes, I might have known, of course! 
The matter of the ten thousand dollars 
has been discussed!” 

“It has,” his father acknowledged, 
“and, Michael, I don’t advise you to let 
her have it.” 

“For once we agree. But .there’s 
nothing else to do, that I can see.” 


gets 
the 
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“Your vision is limited. Now wait! 
I don’t think you ought to let this girl 
have that money for this reason: You 
Oughtn’t to let her get away from you. 
If anybody can make something of you, 
I think she can. Now here is what I 
propose: You and Mira”—and here 
Ordsay utterly amazed his son by pat- 
ting Mira’s ungloved hand—“go out to 
Detroit. I’ll stake you to a home while 
you begin at the bottom and learn the 
business. Michael’—he leaned for- 
ward and placed his hand on Michael’s 
knee—“here is your chance. Grab it 
before it gets away. Opportunity has 
a mighty poor bump of locality. She 
never finds her way back.” 

Michael was looking at Mira with an 
expression of frank admiration in his 
eyes. 

“T sure will have to hand it to you!” 
he said. 

“What do you mean?” she asked 
quickly. 

“Need I explain?” Michael drawled. 

“Michael never clothes his mighty 
thoughts in plain, unvarnished Eng- 
lish,” his father sneered. “It wasn’t 
considered clever in the college that 
graduated him.” 

“Ts it possible,” Michael asked, look- 
ing closely at his father, “that you are 
pleased with my marriage?” 

“Tam. I know a good thing when I 
see it.” 

Michael leaned back in his chair. 

“Well, you have certainly given me 
the surprise of my life!” 

“And you thought you were immune 
to surprises, didn’t you? No, Michael,” 
he went on, “I’ve watched the mar- 
riages of both your brother and your 
sister, and they sure have taught me 
something. Kirk married for money. 
He married the daughter of our most 
dangerous rival, and to-day he controls 
the business—and the breadth of the 
continent is all that keeps him out of 
the divorce courts. Leila married for 
a title, and her matrimonial difficulties 


made a globe trotter of your mother 
with a transatlantic record.” 

“And my case?” Michael suggested. 

“Well,” Ordsay admitted, “I will say 
that your case has an unusual begin- 
ning—but the ending is in your own 
hands. You stand a better show for 
happiness than either Kirk or Leila.” 

“Father, you’re crazy!” Michael said 
briefly. 

‘By which I take it that you’re go- 
ing to be pig-headed as usual.” 

“If by ‘pig-headed’ you mean that 
I’m not going West with a girl I 
scarcely know, to take up a line of busi- 
ness that I’m not at all interested in, 
you can put me down for that.” 

“Mr. Ordsay,” Mira interrupted sud- 
denly, “you knew that Michael would 
never consider that proposal. Tell him 
your other suggestion.” 

Ordsay heaved his shoulders, “Oh, 
all right. I told him the other first on 
the off chance that he’d have sense 
enough to take it. But Michael is so 
consistent in his idiocy! Well—here’s 
another idea for you. You have hold- 
ings worth about ten thousand dollars. 
You make them over to Mira, and if 
they don’t bring enough, I’ll make up 
the difference. Sell some of your 
ponies and prize pups. They’re damned 
expensive playthings, anyway, it seems 
to me. You do that, and you can con- 
tinue here at the office until time brings 
you to—if it ever does. You ought to 
see, some time, that you can’t amount 
to anything here unless you know the 
business, and you can’t learn it by sit- 
ting at a roll-top desk.” 

Michael rose and picked up his hat 
with a smile. 

“T accept your last proposition—in 
part. I will get rid of my stables and 
my kennels. I will dispose of my 
few securities. And after that—I’m 
through!” Anger blazed in his dark 
eyes. “I’m going on my own! I’m 
tired of being ordered about!” 
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Mira sprang to her feet and put a 
quick hand on his arm. 

“Oh, Michael—don’t !” 

But Michael slipped his arm from be- 
neath her hand and turned toward the 
door. 

“Oh, don’t worry!” Ordsay scoffed, 
his tone harsh, although his eyes were 
watching his son intently, almost anx- 


iously. ‘“That’s one of the best things 
Michael does—playing the national 
game. He puts up a fine bluff. But 


there’s really nothing he could do.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Michael 
drawled. “I might go on the Curb— 
and help my friends lose their money. 
Or I dress well enough—I might go 
into a tailoring establishment.” 

For a moment the two men faced 
each other, cold fury in the eyes of 
each. Finally Michael said slowly: 

“We will have this out now. May I 
see you—alone?” 

Ordsay hesitated, but Mira rose at 
once. She said a hasty, nervous good- 
by, and a moment later the door closed 
behind her. 


When Michael stepped off the ele- 
vator, some twenty minutes later, his 
face white and his hands clenched at 
his sides, he found Mira waiting for 
him. 

“Well?” he said icily. 

She put her hand on his arm and, 
despite his frown, drew him to a cor- 
f the wide corridor. 

Oh, I Michael!” 
began. “It all started wrong. You got 
on each other’s nerves from the first. 
The whole interview went wrong— 
nothing as I planned.” 

“I think you succeeded beautifully in 
what you set out to do. I suppose you'll 
be glad to know that my father and I 
have had a showdown. He’s through 
with me—and, by God, I’m through 
with him! He smashed up my life once 
—and if.I can pick up the pieces and 
put them into any kind of shape, surely 
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I’m entitled to do that without interfer- 
ence.” 

Mira shook her head at him. 

“You shouldn’t have quarreled with 
him. Your father is very old—and he 
has no one but you. He loses his tem- 
per and wants to manage your life, 
but why not? I can’t see that you’ve 
made such a success of it.” 

“Are you the judge of that? And 
aren’t you rather new in the family for 
that tone?” 

“Perhaps. But as for your life— 
well, I’m judging by results.” 

Michael bowed. 

“Well, we’re gaining nothing by this 
exchange of opinions. I’ll do as I told 
my father. You'll receive a check from 
me in the next few days.” He looked 
at her. “You know you are clever. A 
few men I knew have got mixed up 
with pretty sirens, but they used old 
stuff, and we laughed at the men. But 
you—well, your game had the charm of 
novelty. This inheritance zy 

“Tt happens to be true,” Mira inter- 
rupted. Then she shook her head 
again. “But, Michael, that doesn’t mat- 
ter. Oh, please,” she begged desper- 
ately, “won’t you go back to your 
father? Don’t you see he has no one 
else but you in all the world?” 

“He has you,” Michael sneered, as 
he turned away. Then he laughed. 
“Why on earth did you waste your 
Why didn’t you make a 
in the first 





time with me? 
try for father place?” 

Her expression changed. She became 
mockingly and eyes 
laughed, though it was not a laugh ex- 
actly—rather like lightning flashing 
along the edge of a gray storm cloud. 

“Opportunity, Michael, opportunity! 
You offered it; your father didn’t.” 
Her tone became maliciously sweet. 
“Odd, isn’t it, Michael, that Mrs, 
Steele is really responsible for your 
marriage to me?” 


gay, her gray 


Four days later, Michael returned 
from a week-end trip out on Long Is- 
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land, to find Koto anxiously waiting for 
him. Something was wrong. Four 
times they had telephoned Michael from 
his home, and the last time the family 
lawyer, Walter Morton, had been on 
the wire. Michael, cold fear clutching 
at his heart, called up his house. Dillon, 
one of the old servants, answered the 
telephone and called the lawyer. His 
voice was shaking, and Michael felt his 
fingers grow cold as he sat there hold- 
ing the receiver. When he heard Mor- 
ton’s voice, he put his hand to his head, 
trying to concentrate on what the law- 
yer was saying. 

Michael’s father was dead. He had 
had a stroke of apoplexy that morning 
in his office, and had died before a doc- 
tor could reach him. 

In the days that followed, Michael 
seemed to live in a daze. Morton took 
charge of everything, leaving Michael 
to wander about the great, silent house, 
upstairs and downstairs, from the bil- 
liard room to the drawing-room, and 
finally into his father’s book-walled 
study, where he sat for hours in the 
worn leather chair, his head bowed on 
his hands. 

His brother Kirk came on for the 
funeral. Kirk was a keen-eyed man of 
about forty, well dressed, well groomed, 
but having the look of one who had 
stood by the grave of his dearest hopes 
and put the best part of his life behind 
him. He was grave and silent the week 
he spent in New York. He drove with 
Michael and walked him in the 
Park, but he was really not much con- 
solation. 

“We all have to die,” was for the 
most part the burden of his conversa- 
tion. 

One afternoon, a week after Ordsay’s 
death, in the linen-shrouded drawing- 
room, his will was read. 

Ordsay’s fortune had been divided 
into three parts. One he left to his 
daughter Leila, Princess Marchesi; an- 
other to his oldest son, Kirk Wood 
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Ordsay; and the third part—to> his 
daughter-in-law, Mira Sacky Ordsay, 
to be held in trust for his son Michael, 
until he should reach thirty-five years 
of age! 

Kirk was amazed and horrified. He 
was all for a fight to break the will. 
But Michael shook his head dully. He 
didn’t seem to care, somehow. The 
money seemed such an unimportant 
part of his loss. 

“It was his money,” he told Kirk. 
“He made it himself. He had a right 
to leave it as he saw fit.” 

‘But, Michael,” Kirk protested, “this 
girl—why, she’s a rank outsider! You 
were nearer to father, and the law ‘ 

“Nearer!” Michael laughed bitterly. 
“No, Kirk—I don’t think I was.” 

After a few days, he went up to Riv- 
eredge, the country house on the Hud- 
son that his father had loved better than 
all of his homes, and where most of 
Michael’s boyhood had been spent. He 
wandered about the place, living again 
this part of his life, living it with an al- 
most unbearable pain, because here he 
felt that he had been closest to his 
father. 

He walked along the narrow path in 
the woods where he had taken his first 
riding lesson, his father leading the 
horse. His mother had not approved of 
this indulgence, but Ordsay had said: 

“Yes, I want him to have it. I never 
had any of these things when I was a 
kid. What rood is my money if I can’t 
give my boys everything they want?” 

There was the deep pool just below 
the waterfall, where his father had 
taught him to swim. “Playing hookey,” 
Ordsay used to call it, when he returned 
to the house, usually full of guests, and 
explained his wet, rumpled hair to his 
wife. She always shook her head and 
read him a gentle lecture on indulging 
Michael. 

“Kirk is all right,” 
He’s level-headed ; 
of values. But Michael! 


she used to say. 
» has sense 
Oh, father, I 
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am so afraid that overindulging will be 
bad for Michael!” As of course it had 
been, but she had not lived to see the 
fulfillment of her fears. 

But Ordsay hadn’t called giving 
Michael the things he wanted overin- 
dulging him. Even when his younger 
son had left home for college, and the 
debts and escapades had begun to pile 
up, Ordsay had stormed at first and 
then said: 

“Oh, well, he’s young, and wild oats 
come high!” 

Did Ordsay realize the fallacy of 
those tolerant theories in the days be- 
fore his death, and try at that late date 
to remedy the evil of which he himself 
had sowed the seeds? But he should 
have remembered how delicate an in- 
strument a man’s pride is, and how 
carefully it should be handled. 

The day before Michael went back to 
town, he went for one last walk in the 
woods. He would probably never see 
them again, as Kirk meant to sell River- 
edge. 

Overhead, the sky was a dome of the 
deepest blue, and the late October sun- 
shine sifted through the maples in a 
flood of gold. The yellow and orange 
leaves on the trees seemed to intensify 
the crimson of the foliage on the hill- 
side that rose behind the woods. Many 
bright-colored leaves had fallen into 
the brook at Michael’s feet, and went 
iling along like gold-laden galleons. 

He was sitting staring into the water 
when Koto came along the path behind 
him. Announcing a visitor was an- 
nouncing a visitor to Koto, whether he 
announced them at the door of his 
master’s drawing-room or at the end of 
the woody path that ended in the flat 
rock where Michael was sitting. 

“Mrs. Ordsay,” he announced, and 
with a bow withdrew back along the 
path to the house. 

Michael turned slowly and faced 
Mira. 

She stood looking up at him, her 
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hand against the gray rock, fingering 
the gayly colored ivy leaves nervously. 
She had on a dark cloth dress whose 
splashes of orange embroidery empha- 
sized the paleness of her cheeks. 

“IT couldn’t reach you in town, 
Michael,” she explained in a low voice, 
“and I had to see you.” 

“What was there for you to see me 
about? Michael questioned dully. 

“Very little, but that little is impor- 
tant. Your father’s death ” Her 
eyes filled with a rush of tears, and 
she buried her head in her hands. 

“Please”—Michael spoke in low, 
strained tones—‘“please don’t speak of 
that.” 

The girl had regained command of 
herself when she spoke again. 

“Tf we were only given the power to 
look ahead,” she mused, “what a dif- 
ference it would make in our actions!” 

Michael nodded without speaking. 

“T wish, I wish more than I can pos- 
sibly tell you, Michael, that I had never 
come into your life. The aim I had in 
marrying you seemed, in its greatness, 
to justify it then, but now Oh, the 
consequences of our marriage have 
been so tragic! First your quarrel with 
your father—and then his death! 
Michael—Michael, I blame myself so!” 

Michael didn’t answer. He blamed 
her, too, so what was there for him to 


say? 








“Of course, in the face of a tragedy 
like this,” Mira went on, “words are 
almost an _ impertinence. Why—I 
hardly dare to offer you my sympathy. 
But, Michael”—she seemed to summon 
all her courage, and her voice-faltered 
—‘akhout—about the money 

“That,” Michael interrupted with 
sudden vehemence, “I will not speak 
of!” 

“No—no, of course not. But I must. 
I Oh, Michael, it was all a mis- 
take! Your father never meant me to 
have that money. In his first flush of 
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anger No, I don’t think that was 
it, either. Maybe he felt 2 

“Must we speak about it?” 

“Yes—we must. You see—I can’t 
take that money.” 

Michael laughed harshly. 

“You went to great lengths to get it.” 

“No—no, I didn’t, Michael! Why, I 
never thought—never dreamed of his 
doing that!” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you 
didn’t scheme for that very thing?” 

“Certainly I mean to tell you that! 
Don’t you believe me?” 

“No.” 

“Will the fact that I’m going to place 
every cent of it to your credit con- 
vince you?” 

“Certainly not. You’re talking for 
effect, in the first place, and in the sec- 
ond, I should consider that as the final 
affront from you.” 

Mira pulled at the leaves of the ivy 
that rioted over the surface of the gray 
rock. 


“T don’t see why you should take 


it that way.” 

“No, I dare say you don’t.” 

“Oh, Michael, please be reasonable! 
Please see that it’s all I can do to make 
u . 

“Why do anything? Is it in the light 
of a conscience fund? Surely, consid- 
ering all the facts, that is almost a 
joke.” 

“It isn’t a conscience fund. I regret 
what has happened, but I’m _ not 
ashamed of my part init. Oh, Michael, 
can you never see any point of view 
but your own?” 

“Surely it’s asking a great deal to ex- 
pect me to see yours!” For a long mo- 
ment he looked at her. “Haven’t you 
taken enough from me? Can’t you 
even leave me my self-respect ?” 

She met his eyes thoughrfully. 

“It isn’t a matter of your self-respect 


—it’s your pride, Michael—stubborn, 


“ 


It’s use- 
I can’t 


petty pride.” She shrugged. 
less trying to argue with you. 


touch your father’s money. But the 
ten thousand that you gave me—I will 
take that—but merely as a loan. I in- 
tend to pay it back.” 

“When you come into the mythical 
inheritance ?” 

“Your father knew about it—and he 
didn’t consider it mythical.” 

“Every business man, however hard- 
headed he may be, has some foolish 
foibles concealed in his safety-deposit 
box. It’s a weakness they seem to have 
for easy money. Most of them make 
theirs hard, contrary to general report. 
What is this heritage of yours, anyhow 
—a gold mine?” 

She smiled. 

“It might be.” 

Michael shrugged. 

Mira came around to his side of the 
rock and held out her hand. 

“T leave America to-morrow. I'll 
probably never see you again. Will 
you say good-by to me, Michael—and 
wish me luck ?” 

“T think you’ve had your share of 
luck.” 

“T want you to wish me success— 
won’t you, please?” 

Michael didn’t answer; his 
were drawn down over his eyes, and 
he bit his lips. 

“Michael!” Mira pleaded. 


“T can’t,” he replied, turning to meet 


brows 


her eyes. 
She started away, but just as the path 


1 was about to hide her, she 


2 


twisted an 
came back. 

“Michael,” she “you 
kindly of your father, don’t you? Oh, 
of course you do in your heart. You 
know—he—he hasn’t gone beyond all 
reach of you. I think he’s watching 
you, Michael—hoping great things of 
you. He felt that you had it in you 
to make something of yourself. Won't 


” 


said, think 


you try to justify his belief? 
Michael stared at her coldly. 
“T hate being preached at.” 
Her lips hardened. 
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“T might have known you wouldn’t 
understand—I shouldn’t have spoken.” 
She paused, and then looked thought- 
fully down at the gloves she held in 
her hands. “Perhaps your father was 
spared a great deal, in dying. I don’t 
think, Michael Ordsay, you have it in 
you to be anything but what your as- 
sociates have made of you. You will 
take your father’s money, for all your 
fine words. You'll fling it away as 
carelessly as you always have, and in 
the end have nothing—nothing either 
in your hands or in your heart.” 


At his father’s death, Michael had 
received a note full of sweetly worded 
sympathy from Doris Steele. Later, 
she wrote asking him to come and see 
her. 

But he didn’t go—he couldn’t explain 
to himself just why. Doris was associ- 
ated in his mind with the laughter of 
life. She and her friends danced in the 
sunshine of the world’s garden. What 
had they to do with death? These days, 
Michael found that his thoughts were 
all of his father, and his father was not 
a subject that he could discuss with 
Doris Steele. 

He went to Bermuda just be- 
fore Christmas, and later cruised with 
a friend down to South America. The 
friend was writing a book, and left 
Michael pretty much to himself, which 


was just what Michael desired. He 


read, he wandered through the old 


streets of the little South American 
towns where they occasionally landed, 
and he did proof reading on the new 
book. 

June saw him back in New York. His 
face was tanned by the sun of the trop- 
ics and his eyes had lost their haunt- 
ingly restless light and were more nor- 
mal in expression. And when Doris 
Steele telephoned him, as she did al- 
most at once, he was glad to go up to 
see her. 

She settled him in a deep, comfort- 
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able chair, gave him a gin rickey, and, 
leaning back on the couch, her chiffon 
sleeves falling away from her bare, 
dimpled arms, she smiled at him. 

“And now?” she questioned. 

“And now?” he repeated. 

“Oh—is it to be left to me? Then 
I can answer my own question easily 
enough. Horace Milton wants me to 
play hostess for a week at Greymore. 
He loves—or fancies he loves, which, 
after all, gives him quite as much pleas- 
ure—some girl or other he has met this 
winter. J don’t know her at all, but 
she may be nice. She’s either a fool 
who thinks Horace fascinating, or a 
blue-stocking who thinks him clever— 
and I hate both varieties. Still, the 
world is made up of exceptions to my 
prejudices. I may be quite willing to 
have her marry Horace. Now you are 
back, he has ceased to be of use to me. 
Otherwise—well, I'll put my little 
finger in the pie.” 

Michael laughed. It was amusing to 
hear Doris’ amusing, frankly mischiev- 
ous chatter again. She always gave 
him the impression of a naughty child 
showing off. Now he said something 
like this to her. 

“Quite so,” she agreed at once. “But, 
Michael—has this occurred to you? We 
love to make an _ impression— we 
naughty children.” 

Michael laughed at her through the 
clouds of his cigarette. 

“Your words are as sweet as wild 
honey.” 

“And amusing? I’m silly and friv- 
olous—and I say and do—oh, such 
wicked things! But I am amusing, am 
I not—and an ornament? And what 
else could you ask for?” 

“Nothing,” Michael declared. 

“These big, fine emotions are all very 
well for Sunday use,” Doris went on, 
with a sort of precocious gravity, “but 
there are six regular days in every 
week, and only one Sunday; so J say,” 
and she stretched her bare arms above 
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her bright head, with dancing eyes, 
“play with me six days, and I will let 
you repent in solitude on the seventh.” 

“T wonder, though,” Michael specu- 
lated after a moment, “if I haven't 
spent too much of my life playing— 
even with so delightful a companion.’ 

Doris opened her eyes wide. 

“Where did you get that? Every- 
body should do the thing they do best 
in this world—and you play so well, so 
entertainingly.” 

“But there is the business of life to 
be considered occasionally.” 

“Don’t suppose any such thing! 
What is the business of life? To enjoy 
ourselves. Why? Because when we 
enjoy ourselves, we are happy; and 
when we are happy, we are at our best; 
and when we are at our best, we are as 
near angels as some of us—you and I, 
Michael—will ever be.” 

“What an_ extraordinary 
phy!” Michael laughed. 

“But isn’t it comfortable?” 

Michael rose without answering, and 
walked restlessly to the window. 

“T don’t know what is the matter with 
me,” he said, “but that laissez faire at- 
titude toward life, that drifting with the 
tide, doesn’t seem to appeal to me as it 
used to. Something seems wrong with 
me.” 

“You need me to clarify your vision.” 

“Perhaps.” 

“Only perhaps?” 

Michael lifte houlders. 

Belle Island wi 


Doris suggested. 


philoso- 


me next 


“Come to th 
“T’ll sit on 


month,” 
the rocks in the moonlight, as the sea 
maidens used to, and weave a spell 
about you to bring you rest. I have 
some new songs.” 

“The old ones were very alluring.” 

“Nothing old is ever allyuring—even 
She glanced at 
you 


kisses and love songs.” 
him quickly. “You know 
said sounded—well, 4t just sounded like 
polite persiflage.” 

“Don’t expect brilliancy of me.” 


what 


“You have taught me to. You'll 


come to Belle Island ?” 

Michael shook his head. 

“No—no, I think not. I had a letter 
from Kirk the other day. He’s taken 
over the factory out in Detroit, and, 
like everything else he does, is making 
a good thing of it. He wants me to 
come out there.” 

“Out to Detroit! 
goodness’ sake?” 

“He’s going to give me a job, I 
think,” Michael laughed. “Or I don’t 
know—maybe he wants me to manage 
a thé dansant.” 

“You could certainly do that well 

But why Detroit? Why not 
I’ll give one for your special 
benefit at Belle Island.” 

Michael didn’t answer. He sat on 
the edge of the table, restlessly finger- 
ing a carved-ivory paper cutter. 

“Something has happened to change 
you, Michael,’ Doris said abruptly. 
Then,-after a moment, “Where is your 
wife?” 

“T don’t know.’ 

“Have you separated for good?” 

“T don’t know that, either. Oh, but 
of course we have.” 

Doris leaned over the 
and slipped a candied cherry between 


What for, for 


enough. 
here? 


, 


bonbon dish 


her lips. 

“T did a great deal for you, Michael, 
when I broke that up.” 

Michael looked at her. 

“When uw broke it up 

“Yes 
up to Cedar Lodge for not! ing, d 
I knew you’d realize your mistake, once 
you saw that the back- 
ground of your own friends.” 

For a long moment, Michael sat si- 
lent, regarding Doris. And she re- 
turned his gaze with a dozen imps danc- 
ing in her blue eyes. Often in the past 
she had startled Michael by her utter 
lack of principle, by the ruthlessness 
that she displayed in managing certain 
But then he bad shrug- 


suppose [I had you 
o you? 
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girl against 


of her affairs. 
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ged after the first moment, and found 
it rather amusing. Doris was so charm- 
ingly unashamed when she was being 
especially wicked. But to-day, as he 
looked at her, he found that his view- 
point seemed to have shifted. 

“Was that girl an American?” Doris 
asked presently. 

“No.” 

“No, I didn’t think so. An American 
would have been more adaptable. My 
goodness, a pretty little American shop 
girl, or a lady of the chorus, can marry 
into any set, and in a year, with the 
proper dressmaker, she gives the im- 
pression of having been born in it. Now 
a man is different. Ease of manner, 
assurance—that insolence we all culti- 
vate and call poise—are a matter of 
good heritage with him. But with a 
woman it’s a matter of a thick skin and 
a good modiste. But this Mira 4s 

“I can’t see the use of discussing 
Mira, Doris.” 

“Neither can I,” she agreed at once. 
“I can’t see why you brought her in— 
or did I? Well, no matter. Come over 
here and sit down, and we’ll discuss that 
most fascinating of all subjects—me 





and thee.” ; 

She patted the couch invitingly, but 
Michael was in no mood for her half- 
bantering love-making. 

When he left a half an hour later, 


Doris sighed fretfully: 
“T think this has been a most unsat- 
visit! Here I haven’t seen 
six months, and what have we 
talked about? An hour of nothingness! 


What did you come for?” 

Michael hesitated. Then he drew a 
deep breath. 

“To say good-by,” he announced 
suddenly. “I’m going to Detroit to- 
morrow. 

“Good heavens! I’ll write to Kirk 
and tell him he faces business disaster ! 
Why don’t you stay in New York and 
spend your father’s money?” she asked 
audaciously. “I'll help you.” 
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Michael was as good as his word. He 
went out to Detroit, although the day 
he had gone to see Doris, he had had no 
intention of leaving New York. All 
the way out there, he laughed at him- 
self, as he speculated on what earthly 
good he would be as a business man. 

Kirk talked to his brother and, seeing 
that he had no definite idea of the motor 
business, suggested that he begin in 
the shop. Michael consented, and be- 
gan his work, in overalls, the Monday 
after he had left New York. 

For a month, his life was what he 
had predicted it would be in his nu- 
merous quarrels with his father on this 
subject—a nightmare. But one thing 
helped—when night came, he was too 
tired to worry about it. 

In six months, he had _ worked 
through the various departments, and in 
a year he held a fairly good position. 
Then a lucky investment permitted him 
to buy some stock in the company—not 
much, but enough to make him take 
a personal interest in the business. He 
viewed his growing bank balance with 
great interest. He never gave that 
other bank balance back in New York 
a thought. He never gave Mira a 
thought, either—that is, not often. If 
he did, it was to set his teeth and deter- 
mine with renewed firmness that he’d 
show that cool-eyed girl who had 
sneered at him that he wasn’t all worth- 
less. And after he had shown her— 
then heigh-o for the cocktails and 
caviar of life! He’d go back to New 
York, hit the high spots, drink all the 
champagne on Broadway, and break up 
his best friend’s home. That was what 
was always expected of the villain in a 
society drama. , 

After a year and a half in the works, 
Michael was given a desk position in 
the- shipping department. Now he 
wasn’t too tired, when night came, for 
some social relaxation. He played golf 
with his brother at the country club on 


Sundays, and occasionally they dined 
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together. One night, over a cigar and a 
glass of old cognac, he told Kirk the in- 
side history of his marriage. Kirk heard 
him to the end without comment, and 
then shook his head. 

“You were lucky to get off as easily 
as you did,” he commented. “These 
pretty little vamps—when they have 
brains—come high.” 

“T don’t think Mira was an adven- 
turess,” Michael said slowly. “Lately 
I’ve been thinking about her, and I 
think there was something in her story.” 

“Lately you’ve thought about her, 
eh?” Kirk turned to look at him curi- 
ously. “You’re not thinking of falling 
in love with this siren of the one-piece 
bathing suit, are you, Michael? You 
know it’s awfully easy for a man to fall 
in love with a woman—when he’s away 
from her.” 

“You don’t believe much in love, do 
you, Kirk?” 

“Not to-day,” Kirk answered em- 
phatically. “To me, love and marriage 
are synonymous with home and chil- 
dren, and in these days a woman has 
too many urges to give her time for 
either.” 

“Urges?” 

“Urges — yearnings — ambitions — I 
don’t know all the fancy names they 
give their unbridled desire to mix into 
politics, run women’s clubs, do es- 
thetic dancing, write sex plays—God 
knows what other stunts they want to 
pull! few of the 
ones I have weathered.” 

“But there are homes—and children 
do come into the world.” 

“There are flats and mansions—and 
children are mostly accidents.” 

“Well”—Michael yawned as he rose 
—“listening to you, I’m glad love has 
passed me by. I would want a woman 
to belong to me—just to me,” he added 
almost shyly. “I couldn’t have any out- 
side influence take even a part of her 
away from me.” 


Those are merely a 


Kirk laughed sardonically. 
“Hie you to Turkey and get you a 
harem !” 


Two years after that day in the 
woods of Riveredge, when Mira had 
gone out of Michael’s life, he received 
a money order from her. It was only 
for two hundred dollars, but she wrote 
that she ventured to send it, small 
though it would appear to him, as an 
evidence that she had been serious 
when she had told him that she in- 
tended to pay back the ten thousand 
dollars. 

If Michael had known where to reach 
her, he would have sent the money 
back. But beyond the postmark of 
Paris, Mira had sent no _ address. 
Michael regretted this. Although this 
incident in his life was in all probability 
closed forever, he found that years had 
softened the bitterness with which he 
had been wont to think of the girl he 
had married. If he had known where 
to reach her, he might even have writ- 
ten, just a word concerning the out- 
come of that mysterious inheritance of 
hers from which she hoped so much. 

The next letter he received was from 
Berlin. This time the money order 
was for five hundred dollars. The last 
part of the letter startled Michael. Mira 
suggested that he get a divorce. She 
thought it might be done easily. She 
added that life was becoming such a 
wonderful thing to with all her 
daydreams sailing home to her, that 
she hated to think she was still a dark 
shadow in Michael’s life. 

Michael repeated Mira’s suggestion 
concerning a divorce to Kirk. 

“Sure, get it,” Kirk advised. “It'd 
be a cinch on the grounds of desertion. 
As things stand now, you’re neither 
fowl, flesh, nor good red herring.” 

“But Mira % 

“Oh, Mira! Say, you poor simp, 
don’t you see through that letter? Your 
wife wants to marry.” 


her, 
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Michael frowned. This had not oc- 
curred to him. 

“Well,” he said after a moment, 
“she'll have to come right out in the 
open and say so, before I get a divorce.” 

“Why do you handle that word ‘di- 
vorce’ so distastefully?” his brother 
scoffed. “It wouldn’t hurt you any. 
These days, done in moderation, di- 
vorce is considered rather smart. Girls 
are too busy in this generation to break 
in a husband. They’d rather take one 
already trained to double harness.” 

“I wasn’t thinking of myself.” 

“Well, you'd better—nobody else 
will. Certainly this Mira won’t. Why, 
she’s probably had a dozen affairs e 

“Shut up, Kirk!” Michael snapped. 
“You didn’t know her. She was—she 
wasn’t——” 

“Oh, a thousand pardons!” Kirk 
rose and made a dramatic exit, singing 
over his shoulder, “ ‘I’m not that kind 
of a girl!” 

It was over two years after he had 
left New York when Michael gradually 
became conscious of a craving for his 
native city. He used to sit in a corner 
of his club and speculate on what he 
would do if he returned. He would get 
in about five o’clock in the afternoon. 
That was the hour he wanted to get in, 
when the lights were lit in the Fifth 
Avenue shops, and the streets were 
filled with luxurious motors and pretty 

nen. He would take a taxi to the 
lub. He would there—meet all 
of the men he knew and was fond of. 
He was fond of them, even if he had 
let them go out of his life for two years. 
Later, they would go to a musical show, 
one of the midnight reviews—a real 
New York girl show—and afterward 
they would dance or motor out to the 
country. Doris Steele loved to motor 
out of town to one of the inns after 
the theater. He'd like to see Doris— 
like to hear her laugh and to laugh 
himself at some of her maliciously witty 
3 


re, 


dine 


be 
sallies. He rose and walked to the tele- 
phone. 

The next day he left for New York, 
But his visit went wrong from the start. 
He stopped over in Chicago on business, 
and the only train he could catch got 
him into New York at nine in the morn- 
ing. And New York at nine—Mi- 
chael’s New York Well, Doris 
Steele wasn’t even awake. And when 
Michael asked her maid to please call 
hers she burst into a little hurricane of 
rage before she even greeted him. But 
after a few moments, she repented 
sleepily and promised to arrange a party 
for that night—one of their old parties. 

“Men who dance and girls who are 
nice to pet,” she promised. 

But the party went wrong, too. They 
went to a show that Michael had seen in 


_Chicago and hadn’t thought much of 


even then. Now, with the songs and 
jokes a year old, he was bored to death, 
Then Doris made him uncomfortable 
by calling him appropriating pet names 
every moment or so, and the rest of the 
girls talked of nothing much but the 
suggestive scenes in the newest French 
farce and the sex element that was sell- 
ing a book by a Russian genitis, who be- 
lieved in free speech, free love, and 
free living—when he could get it. Aft- 
erward, they motored out to an inn that 
Doris had lately heard of, for fried 
chicken and corn fritters—at two in 
the morning! 

But here again bad luck pursued 
them, although Michael found this bit 
of ill fortune vaguely amusing. The 
inn, the Silver Pheasant, had been most 
inconveniently raided a few days back, 
and its license had been revoked—tem- 
porarily. The party sat about the table 
trying to drink ginger ale and lemonade, 
and a deeper and deeper depression fell 
upon them. 

“Oh, wasn’t it awful?” Doris asked 
“Nothing to 

And _ the 
that place! 


Michael on the way home. 
drink—nothing to drink! 
show was stupid—and 
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Fancy trotting all the way out there 
and then trying to be gay on lemonade! 
My word!” 

“A calamity, 
laughed. 

“It certainly was!’ Doris tossed her 
bright head and frankly laughed. “Oh, 
I admit that I’m no good at all without 
a couple of cocktails. I did try to stop 
last winter—my doctor fussed—but que 
voulez-vous? I am over thirty—and 
with the life we lead to-day, none of us 
is naturally sparkling at that age with- 
out some sort of a stimulant.” 

“Out of that rattle I got one thing— 
cocktails are necessary. Lord knows 
I’m not preaching, Doris, but why ?” 

“Well, you see,” Doris explained 
with her customary frankness, “if you 
don’t drink, and the rest do, you are 
bored to death. One or two drinks 
make everybody talk and laugh, and if 
you're not drinking, what they are talk- 
ing about is stupid, and what they laugh 
at silly. But if you’ve had a cocktail or 
two yourself, you’re just as stupid and 
silly as the rest. Simple, isn’t it?” 

“Quite—but is it true?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“But why?” 

Doris considered this. 

“Oh, I guess it’s because none of us 
have an interest in life important 
enough to really talk about. If we have 
opinions, we don’t know what to do 
with them. \Ve take the time to 
really book—only the risqué 
boudoir scenes. And the plavs—well, 
when you've said that there were more 
pretty girls and less clothes than last 
year, you've said all there is to be said.” 

“By George, there may be some truth 
in what you say.” 

“Oh, there is. I tell it occasionally.” 
They had arrived at her door, and as 
she turned on the top step, she said: 
“Michael, why did you come back to 
New York?” 

“Why, to see you—to see all of you.” 

She shook her head. 


wasn’t it?’ Michael 


can’t 


read a 


You came to New 
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“No, you didn’t. 
York to find something that isn’t here. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Michael, I think you’re in love with 
the girl you married—and you found it 
out too late.” 

“Just why do you think that?” 

“Because I know the symptoms— 
even though I am immune. Not that I 
ever want to catch it,” she added hast- 
ily. “Love is a fever, they tell us, with 
brief moments of delirium called hap- 
piness—and convalescence is so tedi- 


” 


ous. 
CHAPTER IV. 

So Michael found New York disap- 
pointing. He didn’t know why, and 
when he gave it thought, he considered 
Doris’ reason utterly ridiculous. And 
after a week, when he received a let- 
ter from Kirk saying that one of them 
would have to go abroad at once to see 
their agents in Paris and Rome, 
Michael gladly cut his vacation short 
and booked his passage. 

London was dead socially, and driz- 
zly, and wrapped in a thick, impene- 
trable fog. He renewed his acquaint- 
ance with some of the men who had 
come to America for the polo cup, and 
they took him about and helped to make 
his stay pleasant, but he was glad 
enough to cross the Channel. 
old, delightful 
love-making. No 
one need really be dull in Paris, and 
even Michael’s gloom lifted a bit under 
He took 


Paris was her self, 


smiling, beckoning, 


the influence of her cajolery. 
a motor trip through the Loire country 
with a college friend he picked up, and 
later they tramped through Brittany. 
It was in a little town near the coast 
that Michael had an experience which 
brought Mira back to his mind. They 
had lost their way, and stopped to ask 
a grave-eyed little peasant girl how to 
reach the next town. She had difficulty 
in understanding, and Michael gave her 
more, for the pure joy of hearing her 
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speak. Her voice was a scale of per- 
fect melody, and as low and liquidly 
sweet as a love song. It was her voice 
that made Michael think of Mira, and 
once the thought found a place in his 
mind, he couldn’t rid himself of it. He 
didn’t try very hard, and he wondered 
why. 

It was in the height of the social 
season when Michael arrived in Rome. 
He was a few days ahead of his sched- 
ule, but went directly to his sister’s 
home. 

Leila’s greeting was affectionate, but 
dismayed. 

“Oh, Michael—I didn’t expect you 
this week! What am I to do with you? 
My calendar is full of important en- 
gagements—things that you wouldn’t 
_enjoy at all. And to-night we’re en- 
tertaining royalty—a formal dinner— 
music—that sort of thing.” 

“Oh,” Michael assured her easily, “T 
can amuse myself. Luigi can _ trot 
around with me.” 

“Oh, but no! Luigi and I are on 
good terms this season, and he’s going 
about with me.” She wrinkled her fair 
“T’ll tell you—dine with us to- 
night, anyway. You may enjoy it— 
and afterward, if the music is too 
good, I’ll let you escape unnoticed.” 

But Michael wasn’t bored at all. The 
dinner was good, and his dinner com- 
panion a bright little dark-eyed woman 
beautifully gowned and amus- 


brow. 


who Wa 
ing without being fatiguing. 

Luigi carried him away for billiards 
soon after dinner, but they returned to 
the great salon for the singing of the 
national anthem. 

“New singer,” Luigi remarked, “and 
she does sing—does she not?” 

Michael nodded. The woman’s voice 
vas high and clear, a perfect coloratura 
soprano that gave you a shiver of pain 
and pleasure all at once, as you listened 
to her. As sang, you heard the 
beat of the drums, the bugles flaunting 
defiance, the marching feet—and then 


4 


she 


the tears of the loved ones left behind, 
a lament that, while still your eyes were 
wet, changed and swelled to a peal of 
pride. 

Later, when the visiting royalty had 
left and things had become more in- 
formal, Michael begged to meet the 
singer. The crowd was so great that 
he had not been able to catch a glimpse 
of her. 

“Yes, you would like to meet her.” 
Leila nodded. “Her voice is the talk 
of all Rome—and, besides, she is young 
and charming.” 

Michael followed her across the 
room. A tall, slender girl, poised like 
a lily, gowned in white satin, with a 
band of pearls about her dark hair, 
turned, as Princess Marchesi spoke her 
name. 

Michael halted, hardly believing his 
eyes. 

“Madame Mira,” Leila said, “may I 
present my brother?” 

And Mira, with the natural 
smile in the world, held out her hand. 

“Oh, I know your brother,” she said. 
“How are you, Michael—and what are 
you doing so far from home?” 

Michael took her hand in one of his, 
and unconsciously his other folded 
over it. He hardly recognized his voice 
when he spoke: 

“Mira—Mira—I .am 
you!” 

“That’s 
see you. It’s 
since I’ve talked to anybody 


most 


glad to see 


I’m glad to 
years 
from my 


good—and | 
been over three 
own country.” 

“But, Madame Mira,” 
claimed, “are you an American?” 

“Not by birth—but by adoption. I 
was brought up in America, and”—here 
a mischievous sparkle danced in her 
eyes—“my husband is an American.” 


Leila ex- 


Leila laughed. 

“That’s another thing I didn’t know. 
I didn’t know you had a husband.” 

“Oh, yes—but you know how small 
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a part our poor husbands play when— 
when Pn 

“When one is a_ famous 
donna,” Leila finished for her. 

After a moment Michael spoke to 
Mira in a low tone. 

“Can’t you get away~from all these 
people for a little while? Just think 
how much there is for us to talk about.” 

“Oh—but really is there, mon ami? 
For instance, what? There, there, 
don’t frown—lI will try.” 

She laughed, and after a 
Michael saw her turn to Leila. 

“T must run away now. My maestro 
is a great tyrant, and insists that I 
keep good hours.” She touched her 
soft white throat significantly. 

“I’m going home with Madame 
Mira,” Michael told his sister, as the 
young singer left the room. “She said 
I might,” he added, in answer to her 
questioning look. 

Mira’s drawing-room was a thing of 
old-rose hangings, deep chairs, book- 
strewn tables, and inviting divans; and 
across one corner, lit by a carved lamp, 
was a grand piano. 

“Now,” she said, seating herself 
a wide, low chair and sipping a cup of 
hot milk, “what is this so great need to 
talk to me, that you could not wait 
until the proper hour ?” 

Michael was too busy looking at her 
to answer at She had changed. 
about her was changed—the 


prima 


moment 


once, 
Everything 
way she her hair, her pose, her 
method of speaking, the odd little for- 
eign trick of using her hands as she 
talked, even her smile and the expres- 
sion of her eyes. Where before there 
had been an almost childish ingenuous- 
ness in her smile, now it was as whim- 
sically inscrutable as the Mona Lisa’s, 
and her eyes were as full of mystery as 
moonstones. 

“Tt’s so strange to find you here,” 
Mich: ael began lamely, after a moment, 
“to find you famous——” 

“Ah, so that is it!” She leaned back. 


wore 


“Shall I tell you about it? Would it 
interest you?” 

“Naturally.” He laughed and settled 
himself to listen. “I feel like a child 
about to be regaled with a fairy tale.” 

“But the tale is long. Will you grow 
sleepy, I wonder? Well, once upon a 
time This story begins a long time 
ago and in a far country. It begins 
when my mother came up from her 
family’s country home to study music 
under Orloff Sacky, who was a very 
famous musician then. She was be- 
trothed to a very rich and important 
noble, but after one look into my 
father’s dark eyes, she would have none 
of him.” 

“Why not? 
soon?” Michael 


, 


Did she fall in love so 
asked. 


For- 


“But yes—had she not eyes? 
getting her wealth, her position—every- 
she gave him her heart com- 
She paused 


thing, 
pletely. 
to sigh. 

“But,” she continued after a mo- 
ment, “all love stories are sad. Mother 
begged her parents to consent to her 
marriage with my father, but of course 
they wouldn’t hear of it. So she ran 
away with him and was married se- 
cretly. They had love and youth and 
happiness—but nothing else.” 

“And is there anything else?” 

Mira nodded wisely. 


It was very sad.” 


food, 
mometimes 
And, 


Poor 


nourishing warm 


shelter 
these 


“Oh, yes 
clothing, a roof for 
they 
they 
mother, 
couldn’t stand this long. 
I was just a wee baby, she died. Her 
family used its tremendous influence, 
and father could get nothing to do 
any of the large cities. Finally we came 
to America. Then, when | 
ten years old, I began to sing—quite un- 

you 
My father listened to me. 


had none of beside 
had me to little 
reared with every luxury, she 
And so, when 


care for 


was about 


consciously, know—and, oh, how 


I loved it! 
“*VYou have a 


wonderful voice,’ he 
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said to me. ‘I thank God for it, for it 
is all I have been able to give you.’ 

“For years he taught me, and then— 
he died. I was just seventeen, and on 
his death bed he made me promise that 
I would be satisfied with nothing but the 
greatest goal—grand opera. But I was 
too young then, and my voice was at too 
critical a stage to use it carelessly. It 
needed threz more years of training be- 
fore I would be able to fulfill my 
father’s dream for me. But training 
took money and influence, and I had 
neither.” 

“But if people had heard you sing— 
somebody surely would have recognized 
your wonderful would 
have advanced the money for you to 


promise and 


study.’ 

“I hoped that—but I was inexperi- 
enced in presenting my case, I suppose, 
I did not convince people. Three years 
went by, and still I met no fairy god- 
mother. Then my old nurse died—and 
I found that there was no money at all 
left. So when I met Mr. Thurber, and 
he offered me that position at the pool 
at Belle Island Bay, | took it, though 
I didn’t like the work.” 

“Aren’t you glad you decided to be a 
The job gave you the 
man who wouldn’t 


diving Venus? 
chance to meet a 
welsh.” 

“Don’t repeat that unpleasant word. 
If you remember, I, also, was prepared 
Michael 


thankful 


not to be a—a—welsher. 


“Forgive me,” said con- 


been 


to hold you 


: I’ve always 


that | wasn’t such a cad as 
to that—shall we say, legal ?—point.” 

“T couldn’t have blamed you, though 
I should have hated you if you had. 
After all, I had insisted on the legal 
aspect of our marriage. I had been un- 
willing to take money from a man who 
was not my husband, even though I 
could have claimed ten thousand dollars 
as a reward for saving Doris Steele’s 
boy.” 

“Did that pitiful little sum of money 


really enable you to win this great suc- 
cess?” 

“It gave me my start. But your 
father’s belief in me helped a lot. I 
sang for him, Michael, and he recog- 
nized me instantly as a genius. He was 
the first man of affairs who had ac- 
cepted my voice as a good business in- 
vestment, and he hacked up his faith 
by changing his will in my favor.” 
‘“Wise old dad!” murmured Michael, 

“T had almost given up my dream of 
becoming a great singer when I met 
you and him. Your money, your name, 
meant the fulfillment of my hopes,” 
She stopped and waved her slender 
hand. “And so my little ships came 
sailing home to me—and that is all.” 

“But your studies—your success—I 
want to hear about that, too. I want to 
hear everything.” Michael’s laugh held 
the intoxicated ring of excitement and 
high spirits. He hadn’t laughed like 
that in years. 

“Oh, that! But, ma foi/—that is so 
stupid to listen to! It was the usual 
routine. Paris first, then Berlin—and 
then Florence. Lessons every morning, 
and concerts or the opera every night, 
I rose more rapidly than ‘most girls, 
however, because I had the voice. Oh,” 
she exclaimed with the joy of a child in 
a marvelous toy, “you have heard me 
sing—have I not the wonderful voice?” 

“You have!” Michael agreed fer- 
vently. “And did you become famous 
yvernight ?” 

“Not exactly. I sank at La Scala—lI 
sang La Tosca. I will never forget that 
night!” Her voice became hushed, al- 
most awed. 

“Were you frightened?” 

“Oh, no—not that. Why should I 
have been? I knew what a beautiful 
voice I had.” She shut her eyes, and 
her lips curved in a faint smile. “When 
I stood there before those shouting, 
cheering people, I felt my father’s hand 
in mine, ‘Ma mie,’ he said, ‘I am 
pleased with you!’ It crowned the 
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night for me! And I remembered your 
father, too, Michael.” 

“But you didn’t spare one kindly 
thought for me?” 

“Why should I have done so? You 
had had your opportunity to give me a 
husband’s protection, to convince me 
that I needed more than ten thousand 
dollars in cash. You did not use your 
opportunity. Why should I have 
thought of you?” 

“You are lucky,” Michael said after 
amoment. “You have attained the real- 
ization of your hopes while you are still 
young enough to enjoy them.” 

“Am I not lucky? And now I will 
sing in Paris—in Vienna. My mother’s 
people will hear me. And next year I 
shall come to America! Already they 
have brought me the contracts.” She 
laughed suddenly, and, springing to 
her feet, ran to the secretary that stood 
in the corner. “It is so strange, my 
meeting you here to-night, for here is 
a letter I was going to send you to-mor- 
row.” 

Michael took the faintly perfumed 
note and turned it over. 

“May I read it now?” he asked. 

“Yes—but I will tell you what it says. 
My mother’s people, when they heard 
of my fame, wrote to me—quite a kind 
letter. You see I had money—but not 
much, not enough to pay my debt tor 
you. The little I was able to send you 
were gifts people 


singing pleased them 


made me when my 


It is done some 
times in the musical centers. But to go 
back. My family sent me some jewels 
—oh, very valuable jewels—that had 
belonged to my grandmother and should 
have gone to my mother. I sold them 
—and now I repay the last of my debt.” 

Michael fingered the envelope. 

“IT wish you hadn’t given it to me 
to-night. It rather spoils things for 
me.” 

“But why? But why?” she ques- 
tioned eagerly. “Do you not see that 
to-night is the beginning—or the end— 


We must 


” 


of things for you and me? 
start with everything clear between us. 

“The beginning—the end What 
do you mean, Mira?” 

“Why,” and Mira laughed gayly, 
“that is for you to say. Do we say 
good-by forever—or shall we be 
friends?” 

“Will you be my friend?” 

“Oh, yes. I should love to have you 
for a friend. And will you be a nice 
friend? You know you have never 
been very nice to me—although rumor 
has it that you can be quite charming.” 

“Oh, don’t remind me of what a cad 
I was!” Michael begged. 

She touched his arm. 

“There—but it is past. And, like all 
temperamental people, I have a short 
memory. To-day I am so happy that 
I want every one to be happy, too. 
jut,” she warned laughingly, “now that 
I am famous—perhaps I shall not be a 
pleasant friend. They tell me that I 
am spoiled. Are not all divas the pet- 
ted, pampered darlings of their public?” 

Michael took her hand. 

“T will take what you give me, and 
be very grateful.” 

Mira let her eyes droop until only a 
demure line of gray showed. 

“Even—even if I should desire that 
you fall in love with me? We are 
selfish, we children of fame. We give 
little, and we demand much.” 

“Not Michael 


sudden unsteadiness in his voice, “than 


ss 
more, answered, a 


I am willing to give.” 


Mira was true to her warning as to 
giving little and demanding much. She 
was more than capricious in her deal- 
ings with Michael. One day she was . 
kind, the next moody, ready to take of- 
fense at his slightest word; the next 
she would refuse to see him at all, 
claiming that she had hours of practic- 
ing before her, or an engagement to ful- 
fill. She was much in demand, and her 


wonderful voice was the talk of all 
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Rome. Then, just when Michael had 
decided that she was just a beautiful 
bird that would only hover at the edge 
of his life and, the moment he raised 
his hand, mount to the heavens quite 
out of his reach, she would send him a 
note, inviting him to dinner. And when 
he accepted—he always did, even 
though he was angry with himself that 
he let her treat him in this casual fash- 
ion—she would receive him in a be- 
witching gown and flirt with him across 
the dinner table and laugh away all his 
efforts to be serious. 

“No, no,” she would protest. “This 
is my play time. We must skim over 
the surface of the bright things. Grav- 
ity is not for us.” 

After about a month of this Michael 
woke up to the fact that something was 
happening to him. He didn’t know just 
what it was, but he knew that it was 
quite the most important thing that had 
ever happened to him in all his life be- 
fore. He was falling in love—and the 
plunge was sudden and deep. He 
thought back to that night in New York 
when Doris Steele had told him that he 
was in love with the girl he had mar- 
ried, he speculated on the few times 
he had thought of Mira in the three 
years since they had said good-by, and 
he came to the conclusion that what 
he had thought then had been merely 
curiosity, awakening a vague interest. 
Of course he did not really sit down and 
think all this out; it came to him in sud- 
len thought flashes. He 
busy getting a grip on an entirely new 
set of emotions really to think back- 
ward at all. 

Michael was not very confident in his 
love. There was nothing in Mira’s at- 
titude to lead him to believe that he had 
much chance of awakening a reciprocal 
feeling in her heart. She had been at 
pains to assure him more than once that 
she had no heart—only a great, golden 
voice that served her in its stead. But 
Michael didn’t give up—he was the type 


was far too 


that leads lost causes. They are roman- 
tically admirable figures, and sometimes 
they live to see the white flag waving 
over the citadels of their dreams. 

“Take care, Michael!” Mira warned 
him one day. “All Rome is saying that 
I’ve added another victim to my list of 
adorers. Vain, am 1? But are we not 
all vain?” 

“I’m perfectly willing to be classed as 
another victim,’ Michael assured her, 
He had taken her motoring and now he 
stopped and sat looking down at her, 

“Michael, you flatter me! But—you 
mustn’t—really you mustn’t take a 
fancy to me! Why—who knows? You 
are so charming that I might fall in 
love with you, and then 

“Won't you go on?” he pleaded. 

“Disaster !” 

“But why?” 

“Because now I am so happy—and 
my happiness is very dear to me. And 
because my happiness springs from 
something within myself—something 
that belongs to me, that I alone control 
—I will continue to be happy. But 
once I open the gates of my heart to a 
man 

“Don’t say a 
manded jealously. 

“Well, you—it’s the same thing. You 
are all alike, you men.” 

“T happen to be your husband.” 

“Oh. fa. does that mean? I 
mean to give you back your name as I 
| ad 


man!” Michael com- 


“Say me!” 


what 
gave you | your money 
“Mira—don’t !” 
“There hurt 
you have troubled me—and I must 
be troubled.” 

“T don’t mean to trouble you, but I 


” 


And 
not 


now you are 


care so much 
“Ah, yes—and the more you care, the 
more you love me, the more you de- 
mand in the name of your love. Oh, I 
know men! They are all that way!” 
His eyes darkened. 
“How do you know men?” 


“Madre di Dios! Am I not young 
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and beautiful? Have I not a voice to 
charm men’s souls from their bodies? 
And he asks me how I know men!” 

“You love to torment me, don’t 
you?” 

“You—you, always you! Do you 
think, O so kind and modest sir, that 
everything I say, think, and do is for 
its effect on you? Me, I am a child 
of impulse. I say what pleases me.” 

“Oh, go right ahead,” Michael said, 
in chagrined amusement. “You remove 
whatever conceit I may possess as easily 
as taking ribs from an umbrella.” 

“Well, that is good for your soul—if 
syou have one. And what would you 
have me do—make love to you?” 

“Yes. Oh, Mira is 

She seemed to cast aside her pretty 
little affectations like a gossamer veil. 

“Michael—here we are on a public 
road. What on earth did you stop for, 
anyway? And it’s six in the afternoon. 
Hardly the time or the place for a love 
scene.” She laughed with an almost 
boyish note in her laughter. “Dear 
friend, have you no sense of the fitness 
of things?” 

“No—but I hope I have sense enough 
to grab at Opportunity’s wings as he 
flutters by. Remember, this is the first 
chance I’ve had in weeks to talk to you 
alone.” 

“And you must grow foolish. Why 
is it, I wonder, that women, when they 
love, grow wise—and men foolish.” 

“Do they? 
ish?” Michael 
eyes. 

Mira seemed to have acquired a good 
bit of knowledge on the effects of the 
tender passion, he reflected bitterly. 

“Yes. But then”’—she paused to 
sigh—“love is so much more serious to 
a woman. For a man—oh, la!—the 
dear little god is merely the comedian in 
a short comedy.” 

Michael shrugged and started the car. 
Mira was hopeless in this mood. 

At her door, Mira turned and held 


Do the men grow fool- 


asked, with darkening 


out her hand, dropping Michael a little 
curtsy. 

“I’ve had a pleasant time,” she told 
him primly. Then her voice rippled 
into wickedness, “And I see plainly 
that at last I have taught you to flirt. 
You do it so cleverly—why, once or 
twice my heart went pit-a-pat !” 

Michael pressed her hands against his 
hot cheek. 

“Did it? Well, then, Mira, it’s the 
first indication I’ve seen that you have 
one. Please, please let me see you again 
soon! This information about your 
heart 

But Mira was regarding him with 
wrinkled brows and a doubtful expres- 
sion. 

“Maybe it isn’t my heart at all. No, I 
don’t think it is. I feel quite the same 
way—now that I think of it—when | 
have black cherries on my breakfast 
tray—and when I try on a new piece of 
—of lingerie—or when I sing and hear 
the angels in my throat. No—no, sig- 
nor, | am sure it is not my heart.” 

She nodded an abrupt little good-by 
and closed the door. But as he was 
turning away, she opened it a crack to 
call after him: 

“Man is a flame, and woman a red 
leaf flying through the autumn woods— 
and propinquity is the wind that carries 
spark. Michael, please go away!” 


That night his sister sent for him to 


the 


me into her sitting room. 


Michael,” she said, without any sof- 
° 
you to go 


tening preamble, “I want 
home.” 

Michael laughed. 

“True sisterly frankness! 
I worn out my welcome?” 

“Oh, dear boy, please don’t think 
that! But, Michael,’ Leila burst out 
suddenly, “why must you fancy every 
pretty face you see? And, having fan- 
cied it, why must you set yourself de- 
liberately to make the object of your 
fancy fancy you?” 


And have 
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“Worshiping at cold altars never ap- 
pealed to me.” 

“Now you're hedging. All Rome 
knows of your infatuation for Madame 
Mira, but what all Rome doesn’t know, 
but / do, is that she is in love, or on the 
verge of being in love, with you.” 

“And why not? I’m mad about her. 
I’m not ashamed of it.” 

“Well, you ought to be! Mira is not 
for love. She has her career to think 
of.” She shook her head. “No, 
Michael, you must go. If she is merely 
attracted to you, she'll get over it then. 
She leaves soon, anyway. But you 
must go at once.” 

“When does she leave?” Michael 
asked quickly. 


“In a week. There! She hasn’t 
told you. Oh, Michael, don’t you see 
why? She’s afraid. She’s running 


away—running away from herself!” 

Michael fingered a book on the table. 
Should he tell Leila the truth concern- 
ing Mira and himself? No, not now. 
Nothing would be gained by such a 
step—not at present. After he had ex- 
hausted all his own fighting strength, it 
would be time enough to call for re- 
inforcements. He rose. 

“T think I’ll do as you wish,” he told 
his sister. “I think I'll go.” 

Leila kissed him gently. 

“That’s pretty fine of you, Michael. 


It’s hard enough for a man to give up 
the woman he loves under any circum- 
neces. But when there’s a chance 


that she may love him—well, it’s asking 
almost the impossible! When do you 
leave?” she added quickly. 

Michael glanced at the clock. 

“T’ll tell you in the morning.” 

It was only a little after ten. There 
was a chance—and any chance was 
worth taking—that if he called at 
Mira’s house, even though the hour was 





late, she might see him. 
As he walked rapidly through the 
silent streets, his heart sang a song of 
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joy and he felt his eyes glowing. If 
Mira loved him! Jf Mira loved him! 

He heard her singing in the drawing- 
room above as her servant admitted 
him. 

“I.am expected,” he said, and the 
man nodded and stepped aside for him 
to go up the wide staircase. 

The drawing-room was in shadow 
except for the rosy glow of the lamp. 
Mira was sitting before the piano, her 
white fingers slipping over the keys. 
She was dressed in a gown of yellow 
—yellow like the heart of a yellow 
rose—and one of those fragrant blos- 
soms was tucked into her dark hair. 
She was as lovely as a dream, the reali- 


“zation of a man’s fairest hopes, too per- 


fect to be real. Michael caught his 
breath as he looked at her. He wanted 
her! 

She saw him there in the shadows. 
For a moment her fingers faltered, and 
then she began to sing. Michael rec- 
ognized the aria from “La Tosca” that 
had made Mira famous. 

Each perfect note rose high and tri- 
umphant, as clear as crystal. The puls- 
ing voice soared like a great white bird, 
mounting into the heavens. Higher and 
higher the snowy pinions winged until, 
on one great, bell-like note, sustained 
until something in the heart swelled into 
unbearable pain, the golden gates of 
paradise opened, and the bird swept be- 
tween its portals. 

Michael drew a _ deep, unsteady 
breath. Such a voice, such a glorious 
gift, was too great for the possession 
of one man. It belonged to the world. 
Who was he—by what right did he 
demand it for himself? Because he 
loved her? Love was not enough. 

The last chord ended, and died away 
in a barely breathed sigh. Mira turned. 
She was smiling, although her eyes 
were dewy. 

“T am leaving Rome to-morrow,” she 
said. ‘‘That song—is my farewell to 
you.” 
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Michael came and stood beside the 
piano. He dared not look at her. 

“I’m glad you sang it to me,” he 
said. “It taught me something—and it 
was a hard, but beautiful lesson. Mira” 
—he took the slender hands from the 
keyboard and held them in his own—“I 
love you! I love you so dearly—so 
dearly! But that isn’t what I want to 
say. It’s what I came to say with every- 
thing in me. I was going to use every 
power I possess to awaken an answer in 
your heart. But now I know what a 
beastly thing that would have been. 
You are so great, so wonderful, that 
even love is not for you. Marriage”’— 
he paused and laughed shortly—‘mar- 
riage—I can see now that it is too out 
of the question even to think of.” 


“So you care—really care?” Mira re- 
peated softly. 

“Care!” Michael’s voice broke, and 
he turned away. 

“Michael,” Mira said softly, “come 
here—close to me, where I can touch 
you. Now—do you know that the 
greatest picture ever painted, the most 
beautiful poem ever written, the most 
wonderful song ever sung, had for their 
inspiration—love ?” 

She rose, and her beautiful, frank 
eyes, gray like the evening skies, but 
with the radiauce of the sun’s warmth 
behind them, shone up at him. 

With an answering light flaming in 
his own eyes, his breath catching almost 
fearfully in his throat, Michael took 
her into his arms. 
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THE WHARVES OF GOD 


{ WILL discover all of you some day. 


In a cool darkness, if so Heaven wills, 
My fingers shall be flocks over your hills, 
My kisses birds that light and flash away; 
And ina 
Beyond a sea most infinitely deep, 
I'll ride at anchor at the port of sleep 
And stand, a man, before the wharves of God! 


rose bay fringed with goldenrod, 


All this shall be when earth and sea and sky 
Have claimed your every loveliness they gave; 
Their beauty, touched, of you, will hidden lie 
In perfectness that only I shall know. 
Until that day, the world’s paths or the grave— 
All’s one to me, the selfsame daily woe. 

SALOMON DE LA SELVA. 
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When the Desert 
Blooms Again 


Y dear, I’m sorry if I shock you. 

Not because of my views in 

the matter—rather because of 

my phraseology. You see, ages ago I 

was a shop girl—in those days, they 

didn’t speak about sales ladies—and I 

really can’t afford to quote shop-girly 

slang. People are such frightful cats. 

But—there’s no other word for the 
thing.” 

“The thing that you miss in me?” 

“Yes, Tom.” 

“And it is?” 

“Pept” , 

“An abbreviation for ‘pepper,’ ”’ Tom 
Mersereau replied, didactically, ill-hu- 
moredly. “And, like all such hand- 
me-down abbreviations, it’s just bluff,” 
he added. 

“Maybe.” There 


of the 


was a delicious 
lips; a lift of 


*t got it. 


woman’s 
“But you haven 
lon’t forget that I’m an actress, a 
[ simply wal 


) elashes. 
Also, « 
great emotional actress. 
low in make-believe—away from the 
stage.” 

He waved her smiling reply aside 
with a gesture of his strong, hairy, high- 
hand. His finger nails were 

y, perfectly polished, with pro- 
nounced half They were in 
keeping with his round, clean-shaven, 
well-massaged face, the exact parting 
down the center of his honey-colored 
hair that was graying at the temples. 


veined 
rosy, 
moons. 


By Achmed Abdullah 


Author of “As He Reaped,” etc, 


The only incongruous feature was his 
nose, for it beaked away from the 
cheeks at an audacious, quixotic angle, 
as if in silent and romantic protest 
against the rest of the face. 

“Shucks!” he said. “I can buy it 
wholesale by the box and sell it retail 
put up in little patented-sprinkler tops. 
I can get it at any Winter Garden show, 
at any Broadway cabaret, even at the 
volunteer firemen’s ball in Bayonne, 
New Jersey.” ' 

“What, Tom dear?” 

“That pep you’re speaking about. 
Pep indeed! It’s salt that counts—At- 
tic salt.” 

“Please don’t be classic and a bore.” 

“Why shouldn’t I be a bore? It’s 
perfectly good form, and a dashed dif- 
ficult thing to accomplish these days 


when all the world is witty, when all 


the w including the clerg has 
pep?!” 

Marion looked up from 
where she lay on her couch, her lovely, 
slim length of limb softly relaxed, glis- 
tening amongst the heaped green silken 
cushions like an exotic beetle in a nest 
of fresh leaves. She smiled at the man, 


and her eyebrows were raised in a little 


>. 
Browne 


question mark of delighted surprise. 
“Very clever, Tom, that last remark 

of yours, if But I’m 

afraid you didn’t—afraid I'll have to 


you meant it. 
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say: ‘Thank you, kind sir. Let me be 
a sister to you.’” 

“You won’t marry me?” 

“Your correct way of living, your 
buckram common sense, your pinch- 
beck virtues, your lack of pep——” 

“For Heaven’s sake, don’t use that 
word again! It grates.” 

“would be too disintegrating, my 
dear,” she finished, without heeding the 
interruption. 

He did not reply. 

He rose with an angular 
of his long, heavy-boned body and paced 
up and down the salon, which was just 
a trifle overornate with its Empire 
tables of dull garlanded with 
bronze; its walls draped with Rem- 
brandt-brown, goldflecked Cordova 
leather; its Tabriz rug of claret, royal 
purple, and dark blue, with unexpected 


movement 


el )¢ Ny 


arabesques in taupe and orange; its 
mass of chinoiseries, Tanagra statu- 
ettes, and boxes in vernis Martin and 
Satsuma and Ming celadon and opales- 
cent Tiffany glass that stood on the 
mantelpiece or behind the curved glass 
door of a spindle-legged, anzemic buhl 
cabinet. 

Of pictures there were three, and 
they clashed with the rest of the room 
like a chapter of Marion [rowne’s 
earlier life, being faintly reminiscent of 
a Bronx \Ima- 
Tadema, and a |] 


flat—a Landseer, an 
. 7 ( od Tré- 


ossetti, in 
production 
shuddered instin 

them, then forgot about 

looked at her. 

She was about thirty-five, ten years 
younger than he. Her features were 
coolly, arrogantly Roman in their chis- 
eled perfection. She had—and freely 
used—pleasurable hands, which were 
exceedingly narrow and eloquent, a 
short nose with nervous, flaring nos- 
trils, and tiny ears set close against 
her head. From her mother she had 
inherited the green eyes of a Castilian 
blonde, with Goth blood mellowing the 


swarthiness of Moor and Iberian. Too, 
it was to her mother, not her New Eng- 
land father, that she owed her soul—the 
soul of a woman who could not look at 
an archangel without making him feel 
conscious of his sex. 

“You're so charmingly middle class, 
Tom,” she went on, as he did not reply, 
“and, after all, middle 
classes that one must expect tensity of 
thought and originality of soul. Also a 
certain—oh—newness of life. You see, 


it’s from the 


the lower classes are altogether too ar- 
tistic for independent self-expression, 
and the very high are too virtuous, too 
But you, being 


religious, too maudlin. 


middle class, ought to be 
“What ?” 
“T told you. 


tor, a keen, original craftsman in the 
” 


You should be a crea- 


art of living. 

“Am I not?” The question was voiced 
with utter sincerity. 

“No. You’re rather fantastically 
rich, but everybody is a_ millionaire 
nowadays. Your name is delightfully 
Huguenot—and that’s a point in your 
favor, with everybody, right and left, 
babbling about Anglo-Saxons. You 
can play polo like a whirlwind, and you 
have a pretty taste in horses, Oriental 
and gold tea- 
spark is missingthe” 


threaded with delic: 


Persian pussies 


But the 


rugs, 


spoons, 


—her voi wa ite 


1andsome il 
streak of 


care fully 


I 5 4 f ner. He 
his sulky way. Th 
brutality 
trained and drilled mode of thought, 
and it had a disconcerting trick of pop- 
ping out at unexpected moments. “I 
love you. That’s all there is to it, and I 
don’t give a snap of my fingers if you 
the sort of ass who 


underlying his 


I’m not 
oh—the personal equation 


love me. 

believes in 

when it comes to a man’s passion. I 
. 


love you regardless of —— 
















The mood passed. Suddenly he was 
silent, embarrassed. 

“Regardless of what I am? Is that 
what you mean?” Her laugh was rip- 
pling, silvery, unaffected. “Perhaps re- 
gardless of what I was? Shop girl? 
Then model? Then chorus girl? Finally 
an actress—and a great actress? The 
whole with a spice of adventure? A 
dash of ——” She pointed at the purple 
silk hangings that mellowed the late 
afternoon sun rays drifting in through 
the windows. 

Mersereau flushed an angry red. His 
long, quixotic nose quivered. One hand 
shot out as if to cut off her words. 

“Never mind your past,” he said 
thickly. “I love you.” 

“Oh—then it is my past?” she 
mocked. “Why, Tom, you talk just 
like a Methodist bishop. I adore to 
hear people speak about my past. It’s 
rippingly bracing to be considered 
wicked. It tones up one’s morality so.” 

“Marion!” 

“\Why,” she went on, “the whole 
trouble with you is that you have no 
past. All you have is suppressed de- 
sires—quite delicious, burning desires, I 
hope—and oodles and oodles of drab, 
antimacassar respectability.” 

He picked up hat, coat, and malacca 
cane, and strode to the door. 

[ can’t talk to you,” he said angrily, 
hen you’re in that mood! That 
hological mood!” he added vindic- 


She lay back on her couch, rocking 

laughter. 

“Get some pep, Tom dear!” she cried 
in a choked gurgle. “Get some exper- 
ience, and then come back and talk to 
me. The very idea of your calling on 
me and offering me marriage—really, 
truly marriage, with really, truly wed- 
ding bells, a really, truly gold ring, and 
a really, truly clergyman to mumble 
the fateful words! And, furthermore, 
without the-——” 

“The—what ?” 
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“The usual—oh—sporting prelimi- 
naries! Why, you didn’t even flatter 
me sufficiently to ask me first to be 
your mistress! If you had, I might 
have married you. But Darling 
Tom, get some pep!” 

He slammed the door. 





II. 


Perhaps it was his Huguenot blood, 
the racial memory of his ancestors’ 
stark, heroic fight for the sake of con- 
viction; perhaps it was subconscious 
fear of the smoldering depths in his 
soul; but, whatever the underlying 
cause, Tom Mersereau believed in the 
desirability and nobility of conflict, 
psychic conflict. 

Furthermore, he held stanch to mor- 
ality, and since his morality was like 
his logic, and the latter the straight, 
harsh, uncompromising sort in which 
the truths stand all in a row, holding 
one another’s hands, the attempt to 
sustain his conduct at such a high level 
was nervous and ticklish. It was liable 
to produce natural, perhaps unnatural, 
reactions, 

For, after all, it is always the matter- 
of-fact man, the simple, naive, ingenu- 
ous man, who is the hero of the most 
shining adventures, be they adventures 
of body or of soul, of clashing swords 
in the far lands or of flaming boudoir 
emotions. 

Leaving Marion Browne’s house, he 
met De Haven Smythe, who was stroll- 
ing down the street, a broad grin on his 
purple face, waving a fat, crimson-and- 
gold-banded cigar like a field marshal’s 
baton and hailing Tom with a too-con- 
summate endeavor after genial ease. A 
day or two earlier, he had borrowed 
ten thousand dollars from Tom, and 
he felt slightly guilty—not because he 
owed the money, but becatise he had 
no intention whatever of repaying it. 

In everything, he was Tom Merser- 
eau’s opposite. Whereas, in the secrecy 
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of his bachelor apartment, the latter had 
never quite got over the Browning 
Stage, the trouble with De Haven 
Smythe was that he seldom felt thor- 
oughly happy unless his amusement 
took a tangible shape. He had to have 
some blatantly outward sign of the fact 
that he was enjoying himself—a motor 
car, a bottle of vintage Roederer, a 
golf club, or a show girl. He could not 
be happy doing nothing. 

“Whither away, Tom?” he asked. 

Tom pulled a wry face. 

“T don’t know,” he replied ; and then, 
with perfect, homespun self-possession : 
“De Haven, where can a chap get some 

e -” 

“Huh?” exclaimed Smythe, who was 
So aristocratic that he could afford to 
lard his Harvard diction with gutter 
vulgarities. 

The other repeated his startling ques- 
tion. 

“You mean 

“Just that. 


” gasped Smythe. 
I’m asking you where a 


chap like myself can get a commodity 


called pep.. Not the stale sort, but 
something keenly original.” 

“Heavens above!” Smythe winked 
his small eyes rapidly. ‘Why, man, 
you can’t go in for pep as you do for 
the heavy Chautauqua culture stuff! 
You can’t learn it like a college lesson, 
with a sort of—oh—dawdling, academic 
minuteness. It isn’t a bit like what my 
dear mother calls ‘plain tatting.’ ” 

“T don’t care what it’s not. 
ing you——” 

“What it is?” 

“No. Where I can get it.” 

Smythe laughed. 

“Tom,” he said, “there are times 
when you remind me of a latter-day 
Marcus Aurelius. You’re quite as 
timid and quite as unconvincing.” 

“T’m serious. Where does it exist? 

‘Where does it grow?” 

“You're really serious? 

“Yes.” 

“All right. 


I’m ask- 


Honest ?” 


I'll tell you. You can 


get it at ” He pointed south, where, 
reflected against the tight-stretched au- 
tumn sky, the electric signs of Broad- 
way were beginning to flare into action. 

Tom shook his head. 

“T don’t want that kind,” he said, “I 
don’t want jazz music and Alexandra 
cocktails and George-Cohanesque catch 
words. I want something new, some- 
thing exotic, something ss 

“Gad!” laughed the other. “I went 
through a similar psychic travail, years 
ago, before my conscience became hard- 
boiled through chronic impecunious- 
ness. That year I went to Tunis 

“Wasn’t it there that you got that 
scar?” asked Tom, pointing at a thin 
white line that cut the other’s rosy, 
dimpled right hand, disappearing in the 
sleeve. 

“Yes. I'll tell you how it 

And he was utterly taken aback when 
Tom rapidly turned on his heel, saying 
over his shoulder, “Thanks, old fellow. 
I knew you’d give me the correct steer,” 
and jumped into a passing taxicab. 

It stopped, some minutes later, in 
front of a Fifth Avenue ticket agency. 
In the window, Tom saw a glowing ad- 
vertisement of a steamship line which 
promised the wonders of the seven 
seas, and of a number of assorted and 
very foreign continents, for a reason- 
able cash consideration. 

He went inside. The clerk was about 
to close the office for the evening, but 
there was something in Tom’s anxious 


”? 


eyes that made him forget his nine- 
hour workday. 

“You’re in a hurry?” he asked. 

“Yes. When does the next boat leave 
for. Let me see. I want to con- 
nect with a Mediterranean ship for 
Tunis.” 

The clerk put half a dozen folder 
pamphlets on the counter. 

“Let’s see.” 

And that was how Tom Mersereau 
left New York and went to the yellow 
lands. 
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Ill. 


“You want to meet her?” asked Ali, 
the dragoman, whom Tom had picked 
up at Tunis and who had accompanied 
him overland, kere, to Tugurt, the gate- 
way of the Sahara. 

He spoke in execrable, guttural Arab 
French, strangely flavored with the 
clipped argot of Paris apaches, and 
Tom Mersereau replied in equally ex- 
ecrable American French: 

“No. I’ve told you so twice a day 
for the last week.” 

“As monsieur wishes. I obey.” 

Ali shrugged his narrow, feline 
shoulders, while the woman passed on 
through the latticed souk that filtered 
the brassy sunlight on silks and rugs, 
on copper vessels and clay pots, in 
crooked, checkered, ever-shifting pat- 
ierns. She held herself as straight as a 
lance, walking without the rhythmic, 
swaying motion of hips and bosom that 
Tom had noticed in Moroccan Jewess 
and city-bred Algerian. 

Cling-clong, cling-clong—the tinkle 
of her massive, sand-molded silver 
anklets accentuated the soft thud of her 
tiny bare feet, their soles, heels, and 
toe nails dyed crimson with henna juice. 
She was very small, very slight, Tom 
could tell, in spite of the swathings of 
muslin that, in broad stripes of exqui- 
site pistachio green and delicate orchid, 
her from her head to her 


kles, where the voluminous layers of 


covered 


iff were drawn together in a mysteri- 

is, feminine way to resemble Turkish 
rousers, 

Of her face nothing was visible ex- 
cept a broad, snowy-white forehead 
tattooed with a bizarre design of blue, 
and two eyes, coal black, perfectly ex- 
almond-shaped, heavy- 
lidded—eyes, thought Tom, that had no 
soul behind them; or, perhaps, a soul 
he could not read? 

Cling-clong, cling-clong—she walked 
on, Tom following her with his eyes. 


pressionless, 


As on the preceding days, she stop- 
ped to haggle with the vulpine, parch- 
ment-skinned Maltese at the end of the 
souk over a length of Kisbah cloth, 
brought from far Asia. 

“Kadesh—how much?” she asked in 
her low, throaty voice. 

“Fifty francs.” 

“Ma indish—I have not the price,” 
she replied, throwing out a diminutive 
hand, the palm of which, like her feet, 
was dyed crimson. On her thumb 
twinkled a great star sapphire in a 
crude silver setting. 

She gave a little sigh and stared at 
Tom over her shoulder with her opaque 
idol eyes ; then went on ker way—cling- 
clong, cling-clong—leaving behind her 
a faint trail of musk and attar of ge- 
ranium. 

Tom felt an unknown, a terribly 
poignant yearning. It was not love, nor 
was it passion. It was as if, within his 
gray, rectangular consciousness, a deep 
layer of hidden desire were stirring— 
then trembling. It had something to 
do with the Arab girl’s eyes. Black they 
were, soulless 

Soulless! 

And then he thought of Marion 
Browne. Her eyes were violet. They 
sparkled with intelligence, with mock- 
ery. He loved Marion. Of course he 
did. Why, he had offered her mar- 
riage, the regular, decent thing. 

Around the corner of the last stall, 
the little Arab girl passed into the open 
street, away from the souk, her striped 
muslin burnoose shimmering in the piti 
less sun glare with a sort of sinister, 
gloomy iridescence. 

Tom half turned, but he shook his 
head. Resolutely he went on his way. 
He would go back to the hotel and chat 
with the stout French colonel who pre- 
sided there over the table d’hote, and 
the handful of Europeans—officers, a 
few civilians, a sprinkling of tourists. 

Ali followed at his heels like a rangy, 
brown-and-white dog. 
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“Her name is Nouktat al-Misk,” he 
said, apropos of nothing. “It means 
‘Grain of Musk.’ She is very sweet— 
ahee!” He blew a kiss into the air with 
the tips of his fingers. 

“Shut up!” commanded Tom, and 
again the dragoman shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“A step in the mud and a harsh word 
from a master—Allah!—they matter 
not,” he quoted philosophically. And 
he added, noways abashed: “She is 
fifteen. She is a desert girl—a daugh- 
ter of the Ouled-Nail. Their black felt 
tents squat in the yellow desert sand, 
far, far away—near Djalfaa ig 

Tom tried not to listen. An im- 
mense, voiceless, inarticulate excite- 
ment surged through his soul. He de- 
cided that it was the climate, the jagged, 
massive heat. Quinine—that would do 
the trick, and a glass of iced champagne 
with his lunch. 

Very faintly, from far, came the 
tinkle of silver anklets—cling-clong— 
cling-clong. 

IV. 

The sky was rosy red and pallid gold, 
dipping at the horizon’s edge into livid 
purple, shading to the west into silver- 
dusted heliotrope. Against it, etched 
black and deeper black, the spire of the 
Hussainiyeh Mosque rose like a plume 
of smoke, immobile in the still air. A 
wooden drum sobbed in the distance 
Mersereau 
balcony of his r 
Tugurt hotel, « 
“Grand Hotel de Paris. 
the evening street scene, at the 
walking past, slow, dignified, 
a sort of grimly resolute swag- 
ger—bare-legged Bedouin, their flat, 
peaked shoulders looped in burnooses 
of earth-brown ruddy, hook- 
nosed, from the 
West; their faces 
wrapped in coarse veils after the man- 
ner of desert men; splay-footed, plum- 


Tom 


” He looked at 


men 
with 


wool; 
gray-eyed Berbers 


sturdy Tuaregs, 


colored giants from the mysterious 
walled cities of the South; Senussj 
dandies, highly scented, sprays of yel- 
low jessamine stuck over their ears, 
graceful, silken robes of ashes of rose 
and palest, most delicate blue draped 
around their thick chests. There were, 
too, a few women, veiled, gliding, fur- 
tive, secretive. And all silent, all un- 
hurried. 

The sudden, high-pitched laugh of an 
Englishwoman, drifting from the hotel 
parlor below, struck Tom’s eardrums 
with an almost physical blow. Came a 
burst of speech—the hectic, bilious talk 
of Europeans in the tropics, in French, 
English, Italian, the tail end of a Pari- 
sian gutter joke. Tom could imagine 
the stout French colonel rolling the 
words over his tongue, savoring their 
nastiness ; rather like De Haven Smythe 
back home, he thought. 

Then again silence, the immense, 
swathing, vibrating silence of the Ori- 
ent. And Tom said to himself, a little 
bitterly, that it was different in New 
York. Just about this time, Marion 
Browne would be leaving the stage en- 
trance of the Garrick with Smythe or 
another of her admirers. There would 
be a jolly supper party—champagne, 
music, jokes, a spice of gossip and 
scandal. He remembered her slangy, 
keen epigrams, her sharp, mocking 
eyes. They were violet, full of life to 
overflow oul in them, 


There was 


ing 
energy, vitality. 

And those other eyes the 

—— What was her name? 
like—Nouktat al-Misk? 

Deliberately he switched off the wan- 
dering thought ray. Back home was 
Marion. He loved her. Of course he 
loved her, he told himself almost vin- 
dictively. Still—she was so infernally 
bright, did pick on a chap so! 

He wondered if she had changed 
those three pictures in her salon—the 
Landseer, the Alma-Tadema, and the 
Rossetti. They had always offended his 


Arab girl 


Something 
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sense of beauty, of fitness. They did 
not blend, and things ought to blend. 
That’s what things were there for. Now 
—the little Arab girl—with her robe of 
pistachio green and orchid Very 
soft, that, very exquisite And 
wouldn’t Marion laugh at her, coin 
some sort of epigram full-of-—pep? 

Well, to-morrow he was off for 
Tunis, thence to Paris, London, New 
York—and Marion. He could imagine 
her greeting—the jerky, rather mannish 
handshake, the sidelong glance from 
her merciless, intelligent eyes, and the 
query: 

“Why, Tom, where have you been?” 

“In Tunis.” 

And she would say: 

“How deliciously romantic! Tell me 
all about it. Did you make love to the 
odalisques? Did you cross crooked 
yataghans with some bearded ruffian of 
an Arab? Did you climb.the harem 
walls? Did you get frightfully doped 
on hashish ?” 

And what could he reply? What 
could he say to her mocking “Oh, Tom! 
You mean to say that nothing at all hap- 
pened to you out there? Why, boy, you 
have no pep, no jolly old go! Tom 
darling, you were meant to live in Iowa 
amid the lambs and the alfalfa!” 

And she would be right. He had 
been here, at Tugurt, at the very gate- 
way of the mysterious, brooding Sa- 
hara, for nearly four weeks, and noth- 
happened to him—nothing, 
nothing. Every night the piquant sto- 
ries, forgotten in Paris ten years earlier, 
of Colonel Lagarde and the little pre- 
fect of police, with his ridiculous, me- 
tallic Provencal jargon; the wretched 
meals; the walks through the town and 
the surrounding country by the side of 
Ali. , 

“Poetry?” the colonel had laughed, 
when Tom had nearly broken a blood 
vessel in his attempt to render “pep” 
into colloquial French. “That’s what 
you mean, eh? A kind of sharp, snappy, 

4 


ing had 


gutter, catch-word poetry? Up to date, 
eh?” 

“Well—something like it.” 

“You won't find it in Tugurt, in 
Tunis, in the whole of North Africa,” 
the other had replied. “You'll find it 
in Paris. In New York, too, I dare 
say. Why, my friend, there’s more 
poetry, more damned dash and zip, in 
the drab realism of modern Western 
towns than in all the so-called romance 
of these soft, sleepy lands!” 

Never mind, though. This was his 
last day here. 

“To-morrow we start for Tunis,” he 
said to Ali, who was squatting in a 
corner of the balcony. 

“Tt is as monsieur wishes,’ 
the dragoman. 

He bowed with clasped hands and 
left. A few minutes later, he returned 
with two nargilehs, a bottle of boukha— 
that drink of fermented fig juice in- 
vented, it is said, by the Moors driven 
out of Spain, to console themselves for 
the lost gardens of Granada—and two 
glasses, which he wiped carefully with 
a dirty finger. 

“Why two glasses?” asked Tom, and 
the reply was shattering in its utter 
simplicity : 

“For you and the lady.” 

“Lady? What lady?” 

“Nouktat al-Misk.” 

And before Tom had time or pres- 
ence of mind to voice his indignation, 
his stupefaction, he added: 

“She comes to-night. Ah,” bowing, 
“she is already in monsieur’s room. 
Good night, monsieur!”’ and, with cat- 
like agility, he swung himself over the 
railing, out into the street. 

Tom did not know what to do or 
what to say. 

Finally his voice came back to him. 
He leaned far over the balcony. 

“Ali! Ali!” he cried. “Come back 
here! What the devil a ; 
There was no answer. The drago- 
man had disappeared. Downstairs, in 


, 


replied 
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the hotel parlor, everything was quiet. 
The street was deserted. Night had 
dropped with the tragic suddenness of 
the tropics. From the room behind him 
came a strong, sweet scent of musk and 
attar of geranium. 

He turned. 

The moon, a bloated thing of copper 
Swinging among the lanky palm trees, 
threw down a single broad ray of 
orange which fell on a little figure 
curled up on the couch. Like a man in 
a dream, he walked inside, closed the 
balcony door, drew the curtains, and 
turned on the electric light. 

Nouktat al-Misk rose and walked up 
to him, very slowly, but without the 
slightest hesitation. She dropped her 
veil, showing a tiny oval of a face, dead 
white, a short, straight Greek nose, and 
lips red as a sword wound. 

“IT have come,” she said in halting 
French ; and then, stepping up close and 
putting both her narrow hands on his 
shoulders: “Yah aini—O eye of my 
soul!” 

Tom took her into his arms and 
kissed her. It was an instinctive ges- 
ture, an instinctive action. 

He would leave Tugurt to-morrow— 
—back home was Marion Browne 
To-morrow, to-morrow! The thought 
flashed through his brain, quickly, 
softly, like a half-forgotten reproach. 

He kissed her again 


V. 
Three days later, Ali mentioned quite 
casually that he had found a house in 
the native quarter: 
“A very nice house indeed. 
see, monsieur.” 
“For whom?” 
“For monsieur 
Misk.” 
“But 
“It is very well furnished. There is 
a garden, cinnamon trees, and 
and lemon and fig. Also roses. 


You'll 


and Nouktat al- 


orange 


Also a 


fountain. Also a modern English bath. 
All very proper, very nice. Not ex- 
pensive.” He mentioned a modest sum. 
“IT have furthermore engaged servants, 
monsieur—a good cook who can make 
the French cuisine, a groom for the 
horses, a gardener, a door porter. I 
myself shall be monsieur’s major- 
domo,” he wound up with naive dig- 
nity. 

He was. 

For Tom Mersereau moved to the na- 
tive quarter that same afternoon. Col- 
onel Lagarde and the other officers and 
civilians around the table d’héte of the 
Grand Hotel de Paris cackled and gos- 
siped and joked. The Englishwoman 
was scandalized. But Tom did not 
know, nor, had he known, would he 
have cared. He was with Nouktat al- 
Misk. He tried to read the hidden soul 
behind her black, opaque, expressionless 
eyes. Too, he tried to make her speak 
about herself. 

But the Musk Grain seldom opened 
her lips except to kiss him, or, occa- 
sionally, in a sudden, cruel, vicious fit 
of temper, to bite her pet monkey’s ear 
with her tiny, even white teeth. 

But she always called him “Yah aini 
—O eye of my soul!” 

Thus the days passed into weeks, and 
the weeks into the gray cycle of months, 
and still Tom tried to read the riddle of 
her being. He was fond of her, in a 
languid way, an oddly impersonal way. 
Yo t 
conscious of dull, angry jealousy—not 
jealousy of the flesh, for she never 
walked abroad without him, and no- 
body ever came near her, talked to her, 
except the servants; rather, jealousy of 
the mind, for—what were her 
thoughts? What was the enigma of her 
secret self? He seemed to be always 
on the point of knowing, of seeing. 
Surely, the next turning would reveal. 

And then—notbing—a smile curling 
her cherry lips, her black, heavy-lidded 
That 


were moments when he was 


there 


eyes staring unwinking into his. 
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was all. It came close, it glided before 
his inner vision, but it was viewless, 
voiceless. 

As her French improved, and his 
Arabic, she would say more—words, 
but they passed away, like sheets of 
foam into the night. They left no 
memory. When he was alone, it was 
as if they had never been spoken. Yet 
he said to himself that she must have a 
personality. But what was it? Which 
were the facets of her consciousness be- 
hind those expressionless, opaque eyes? 
for something must be there—some- 
thing true, manifest, eternal; a soul, in 
other words. 

“Tell me of what you think, dear,” 
he would ask. 

“Yah aini! I love you!” and a flood 
of words of passion, in Arabic, in 
quaint French, in the little English he 
had taught her. 


VI. 


Originally the house had been fur- 


nished in European style, but he had re- 
furnished it completely Arabic from flat 
roof to cellar—with deep divans and a 
bed as large as a fair-sized room, with 
soft rugs in dark browns and blues and 
reds and low taborets, with derboukas 
and rebabas, great yellow faience plates 
and immense copper braziers. Then, 
thinking of Marion Browne’s room 
with the three clashing pictures, he had 
decided not mistake, 


and had gone to an old Jewish tailor 


to make the same 


in the bazaar of the silk weavers and 
ordered a native costume. 

Nouktat al-Misk laughed delightedly 
when she saw him for the first time in 
a nacre-colored silken burnoose worn 
over a flowing undergarment of white 
muslin, with bare feet in yellow leather 
slippers. 

“Vah aini!” she whispered ; and then, 
as always, a flood of Arabic, extrava- 
gant terms of endearment: 

“O thou piece of my soul! 

“O thou my hero! 


“O thou light shining in a dark 
house!” 

Later on, he noticed that she would 
talk in the same way to her pet monkey, 
to the birds in the garden, the very 
flowers, and the tinkling fountain in the 
inner courtyard. 

He reproached her with it, and she 
looked at him gravely, unsmiling. 

“Of course, Yah aini! I love thee. 
But I also love the fountain, the birds, 
the little monkey, and the many flow- 
ers.” And she picked a tiny parrot 
tulip and pressed it to her lips 

It was several days later, when she 
saw that he was cross and impatient, 
that she gave a sort of reply to his eter- 
nal question. 

“I—myself?” she said. “What am I? 
And my people? My tribe?” 

And she told him a long, rambling 
story, terribly involved and confused, 
with innumerable unimportant details 
and the important details flatly con- 
tradicting one another in typical Orien- 
tal fashion—all about a quite impos- 
sible adventure, in which the main 
actors were a princess, daughter of the 
Bey of Tunis; a jealous Tuareg—who 
was called Mehmet Zaghouani one mo- 
ment and Abderrahman Touati the 
next; a faithless wife; a kidnaped girl 
child that presently developed into 
twins ; and a Jewish usurer, who, at the 
beginning of the tale, had been killed in 
a lengthy and humorous fashion, but 
who at the end seemed to be still alive 
and doing a thriving business. 

Tom Mersereau gave a sigh. of relief 
when the long tale, told in a mixture of 
French, Arabic, and English was fin- 
ished, and it was days before he asked 
her again—when she told him another 
long story, different from the first in 
every single particular. 

By this time, the year had swooned 
into the sharp, glaring summer of 
North Africa, with myriads of bundles 
of vegetation transformed in twenty- 
four hours into fully expanded leaves 
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and riotous, blazing flowers and dead in 
another twenty-four hours; with the 
birds—the parrots, the tiny, blue- 
winged doves, and the pert, ubiquitous 
crows—opening their beaks in a pain- 
ful effort and gasping for air; with a 
splintering, jaundiced heat veiling the 
levels, and the very desert a mass of 
bloom. 

All day long, Tom sat behind closed 
shutters, while the Musk Grain, care- 
less of the heat, busied herself in the 
inner courtyard with mysterious pans 
and mortars. For, according to the 
frugal custom of Arab housewives, she 
was making her own perfume for the 
coming season. Every morning the 
door porter went to market and brought 
huge baskets of rose petals, hyacinths, 
geranium leaves, and digitalis. They 
were separated, chanted over, spread 
on large linen sheets, mashed to a pulpy, 
colored, scented mess, exposed to the 
glare of the sun on the flat roof, and 
the final thick, milky oil poured into 
every receptacle that came handy, in- 
cluding Tom’s whisky flask. 

Another week passed; a week during 
which Tom, half hypnotized by the 
heat and the land—not to mention Ali’s 
soft whispers—had a long conversation 
with one Fadlulah, his landlord, at the 
end of which he gave the latter his draft 
on Paris for twenty thousand francs 
and received in rettirn a deed for the 
little house; a week that again kept the 
Musk Grain busy, although indirectly. 

For it appeared that it was the be- 
ginning of a new Islamic year and that, 
at this season, it was an ancient, hea- 
thenish custom, silently overlooked by 
the mullahs of the Faith, to propitiate 
the scorpions that swarm in old Moor- 
ish houses. So, regarded with admiring 
and superstitious eyes by Nouktat al- 
Misk and the rest of the household, a 
tiny, white-haired, shriveled negro 
made his appearance and squatted in 
the inner courtyard, surrounded by the 
Magic properties of his craft—a ragged 


end of carpet, three torn conjuring 
books, a small bag of sand, another 
filled with dried beans, and a square, 
battered, shiny box on which he seemed 
to put especial value, but which on 
closer inspection turned out to be an old 
cocoa tin. 

But, to believe the Musk Grain, the 
sorcerer did his work well. He propiti- 
ated the scorpions, who promised to be- 
have and not to bite for another moon 
year. 

“No, no. They will not harm you, 
Yah aini!” she said, perfectly seriously. 

“Would you mind if they did?” 

“Of course.” 

“You love me?” 

“T do, Yah aini.” 

“Why do you love me?” 

Tom’s simple question held all the 
searching, nervous, useless disquietude 
of the Occident. He yearned for a 
reply. Had she blushed or stammered, 
had she but dropped her eyelids, he 
would have understood. But she looked 
straight at him with her black, expres- 
sionless eyes. 

“T don’t know,” she said, and then she 
picked up her pet monkey, called it 
“Flower in the turban of my heart!” 
and then, when the beast, suffocated by 
the heat, wishing to be left~ alone, 
clawed at her arms, she gave its furry 
ear a vicious bite and kicked it into a 
bed of late-blooming damask roses, 


VII. 


Another week passed, and summer 
was over. The desert came into its own 
again; for it is the heat of winter, fol- 
lowed by sudden chilly nights, not that 
of summer, which makes the desert 
what it is, which sweeps the yellow 
sands into rigid, carved breadths, which 
covers the waste with its fitful, 
scraggly, fantastic tangle of tamarack 
and drinn and dwarf acacia, which 
glazes the shotts with shimmering mir- 
rors of salt and crinkles the surface 


rock 
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of the land into blanched hollows, with 
purple blotches where the shadows fall 
deep. 

New life, new strength, new energy 
came to Tom Mersereau. It seemed to 
him that he was being purged of his 
past—his too human, too complex past, 
he added in his thoughts—and he felt 
strangely grateful to Nouktat al-Misk 
because of the very characteristics—or 
lack of them, rather—for which for- 
merly he had reproached her—her si- 
lences, her unwillingness or inability to 
speak of herself, to dissect her emo- 
tions, and her staring, coal-black, soul- 
less eyes. 

Every day he rode his little blue-mot- 
tled stallion cut into the desert. He left 
Ali at home, preferring to be alone, sat- 
isfied with the enormous, vaulted 
lences of the Sahara, with no sign of 
human habitation, with hardly ever,a 
human being except, occasionally, a 
camel rider looming up on the horizon 
like a gigantic scrawl of Arab handwrit- 
ing, a ragged Bedouin boy driving his 
goats toward brackish water and green 
food, or a similar bit of desert flotsam. 
And the strength of the yellow lands 
came to him with a mighty sweep, a 
great feeling of triumphant elation, yet 
cf repose, a falling away of the useless 
burdens of life, the useless thoughts, 
the useless worrying, the useless psy- 


si- 


chologizing. 

\t such moments, his former life was 
but a flash of sad, hopeless, 
streaky remembrance. He _ seldom 
thought of it concretely, and when he 
did think of it, his mind refused to 
dissect it into its component ingredi- 
ents—Marion Browne, her apartment 
in the West Sixties, De Haven Smythe 
the Avenue, Broadway, the Hors® 
Show. 

For his new life had come to him 
with a sort of effortless, elemental, cos- 
mic power. His days—immensely 
simple, immensely uncomplex—seemed 
charged to the brim with an overpow- 


drab, 


ering loveliness and beauty, a radiant, 
stainless happiness and cleanliness, 

The Yesterday had faded to a 
wretched dream. 

This was To-day. It was the desert— 
and Nouktat al-Misk. He never even 
asked himself now if she loved him, 
or why. What did it matter? What 
did anything matter? He was happy— 
and she called him “Yah aini!” 


Thus winter passed, and December 
brought the beginning of the Saharan 
spring, with soft winds and blue lights 
and the melody of the young yéar, like 
a slow sob of melting harmonies, In 
the garden, the palm trees were putting 
out their great spikes of green and 
plumes of white blossoms. The days 
grew longer. The sky was tight, high- 
vaulted, of a milky, shimmering blue, 
and again there came a change to the 
heart and soul of Tom Mersereau. 

When, in the evenings, he returned 
from the desert during those first 
spring days, he spurred his stallion to 
a furious gallop in the last smiles. He 
wanted to see the Musk Grain, to hold 
her in his arms, to look into her great 
black eyes, to kiss her crimson lips. 

Her soul? What matter? 

It was love. It was spring. 

And then, one evening, as he entered 
the inner courtyard, calling: “Nouktat 
al-Misk! Oh, Nouktat al-Misk!” as 
he waited for her answering, throaty 
cry, for the little bare 
feet pattering through the rooms, Ali 
came to him and told him in a matter- 
of-fact way that the Musk Grain had 
gone. 

“Gone? Where?” 

“Far away.” The Arab waved a 
lean brown hand in the general direction 
of the evening star. “To her own peo- 
ple, the Ouled-Nail. To the black 
tents.” 

“But—she did not tell me! She did 
not say a word! You're crazy, man!” 
Then he saw the pitiless truth in Ali’s 


sound of her 
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eyes, and he hesitated. An ashen pallor 
Spread to his very lips. His voice 
shook. “She What Oh!” he 
ended inarticulately. 

“Monsieur,” replied the Arab, curv- 
ing his eyebrows and speaking as he 
might to a babbling child, “it is spring, 
monsieur!’’ And, seeing the expression 
on Tom’s face, he continued gently: 
“She has gone to join “ 

“Whom? For God’s sake, whom?” 
demanded Tom, with a great, tearing 
effort. 

“Why”—the Arab smiled, as if pro- 
nouncing a truth known to all the 
world—“her husband. Of course. It 
is the custom of the Ouled-Nail. Their 
women go to town—as dancers—or 
——” He shrugged his shoulders. 

“But—her—her husband!”  stam- 
mered Tom, and again the other 
shrugged his shoulders, just a little im- 
patiently. 

“A woman is a woman,” he said 
sententiously, “and spring is spring. 
But,” opening his fingers like the sticks 
of a fan, “a woman remains a woman, 
and spring is soon over. Six weeks. 
Perhaps two months. This is Decem- 
ber. She will return at the end of Jan- 
uary. Bismillah irrahman errahmin!” 
he mumbled piously, as he saw that 
Tom Mersereau was tottering, was 
about to fall. “Come, my master. Take 
my arm. Sit on the roof. It 
and sweet there, and I will bring you 
your nargileh and 
boukha—iced, as you love it. 
Spring will be over. January will come. 
And the Musk Grain will return.” 

Tom hardly heard. Unresisting, he 
accompanied Ali to the flat roof top. 

His feelings were in too violent con- 
fusion for immediate disentanglement, 
but imperceptibly, like the shadow of a 
leaf through summer dusk, the knowl- 
edge floated down upon him that he 
had lost a priceless thing. 

He sat down and stared into the west 
with stony eyes. A chill wind sobbed 


is os ol 


a glass of spiced 
Come. 


from the desert. It rattled in the palm 
trees and blew the sand in conical 
whirls. A sad, sleepy, purple dawn 
crept over the roofs of Tugurt. From 
a puddle, where a camel had wallowed, 
came an evil odor. 

Abruptly Tom rose, left the house, 
and walked to the Grand Hotel de 
Paris. The French colonel was telling 
one of his piquant stories, the little pre- 
fect of police simpered as he saw Tom. 
The lanky Englishwoman cut him dead. 

Tom did not see them. He entered 
the reading room, sat down in front 
of the center table, and studied the sail- 
ing dates of the Mediterranean steam- 
ers. It was the fifth of December. He 
would be back in New York before 
Christmas. 

Ali accompanied him as far as Tunis. 
He kissed his hand. 

“In January the desert will bloom 
again,” he said, as his master walked 
up the gangplank. 


VIII. 


It was Sunday morning, with the 
snow falling softly, and Marion 
Browne was in her salon, stretched on 
the couch, busy with a tiny tortoise- 
shell-backed mirror, a rouge-stick, and 
a powder puff, when the maid an 
nounced Mr. Tom Mersereau. 

She did not 


up, as the man entered. 


rise, did not even look 

“Ina “You 
must pardon me if I continue putting 
on my war paint. You see, I’m enough 
of a woman to be true at least to my— 
indiscretions, be they indiscretions of 
heart—or of make-up,” she wound up 
in her old epigrammatic manner, and 
“drew the rouge across her lips. 

Tom sat down across from her with- 


second, Tom,” she said. 


out saying a word. 

The room was as on that day, months 
earlier, when he had left. There was 
the same overornate furniture, the same 


three pictures, clashing, incongruous. 
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Only the mass of chinoiseries on the 
mantelpiece and in the buhl cabinet had 
been increased. There were a few more 
brittle Tanagra statiettes, and some 
pieces of frail Pekingese eggshell. And 
when finally Marion sat up, extended 
her hand, and looked at him with her 
glinting, violet eyes, he saw in them the 
same merciless, mocking intelligence. 

He suppressed a cry, almost of des- 
pair, when she spoke. He knew exactly 
what she would say: 

“Why, Tom, where have you been? 
You’re deliciously tanned. The real 
stuff? Or bottled sunburn, such as our 
Johnny boys use?” 

“I’ve been in the desert—in Tunis.” 

He stared at her, breathlessly. He 
knew what she would reply—was afraid 
that she would, pray that she wouldn’t. 

And it came: . 

“How gorgeously romantic! How 
perfectly thrilling! Young Lochinvar 
—out of the East, eh?” 

Tom shuddered. 

“Tell me all about it,” she went on. 

“There’s nothing to tell.” 

“What? My dear, you must have had 
adventures, experiences. Let me think 
back. Weren’t you here about nine 
months ago and asked me to marry 
you?” 

“Yes,” he said gravely. 

“And—didn’t I tell you to get some 
pep, some originality, some—oh, new- 
ness of life and outlook?” 

“You did, Marion.” 

“And you went to Tunis to look for 
it, I’m quite sure, didn’t you?” 

Ta 

“Charming, my dear, perfectly 
charming! A real sign of devotion! 
Why, you became a crusader for love 











of me! And now—tell me. I just know 
you must have fairly drowned out 
there in romance and adventures. Tell 
me all about it.” 

Tom shook his head. ~ 

“Nothing happened to me, Marion,” 
he replied. 

And when she looked at him, mock- 
ing, keen, about to coin some merciless 
epigram, he continued: 

“I fell in love with—nothing. I 
bruised my heart because of—noth- 
ing,” and he gave a low sigh. He 
thought of Nouktat al-Misk’s coal- 
black, soulless eyes. 

Very suddenly Marion became angry. 
She made an impatient gesture. 

“Tom,” she said, “you’re a frightful 
bore. You have less pep than when 
you left. I’m afraid the desert sun 
must have addled your brain.” And, 
when he did not reply—just sat there, 
immobile, smiling—she went on: “Why 
don’t you go back™ Her voice rose to 
a high, unmusical pitch. ‘Why don’t 
you return to your—your nothing? 
That’s all you’re fit for!” 

Tom Mersereau looked up. All at 
once he knew that Marion Browne had 
solved the riddle of his life, his soul, 
his secret self. He rose. 

“Thanks for the advice, my dear,” he 
said. “I shall take it. I shall go back 
to my nothing. I shall wait, patiently, 
for my nothing.” Ali’s words came 
back to him. “I shall wait—for the time 
when the desert blooms again.” And 
he bowed and left the room. 

Marion looked after him, puzzled, 
bothered. 

“When the desert blooms again?” 
she murmued. “Now what can he have 
meant by that?” 
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I WANDER IN THE THOUGHT 
OF THEE 


By Alan Seeger 


| WANDER in the thought of thee 
As in a cloud of perfumed air, 
Sweet-burdened as a homing bee 
With powdered gold from field and hill, 
Or happy loiterer at Love’s feast, 
Having in breast and hands and hair 
pove’s tender fragrance round him still 
As homeward through deserted ways 
He turns reluctant, when the east 
Pales with the dawn’s first azure rays. 
O Love, I would ’twere mine this night 
To sleep and, waking, find thee near— 
To know once more the joys I knew, 
The whispered promptings that invite, 
The soft endearments that ensue. 
Now on the staring walls down here 
The firelight fades; around my room 
The silence throbs, so still it is. 
From wood and moor the winds recede 
And leave them voiceless as the tomb. 
How Love revives on nights like this, 


When Want is magnified by Need! 

















HE sun was dropping behind 
it Mont Agel when Jack Del- 
mege left his dingy lodging 
house in Mentone to walk to the Villa 
Clos Solitaire. It was one of those 
magic evenings in late May when the 
Riviera lies like a rose garden under a 
sky of turquoise and pearl, when the 
air is heavy with the scent of lemon 
flowers, and fireflies glow like sparks 
in the shadowy depths of the olive 
groves. Clos Solitaire was near the 
Italian frontier, the last villa in Men- 
tone, the last house on French soil. It 
stood in the solitude whose name it 
bore, shrouded in tropical vegetation, 
on a narrow strip of land between the 
sea and the jagged hills that are the 
beginning of the Alps. 


Delmege walked quickly. He was 
oddly nervous that evening. Not that 
he was afraid—oh, not at all. He was 
quit. fe. The coast was clear. Mrs. 
Trent had written that her husband 


would spend the night at Nice; he was 
to meet a friend from Marseilles—a 
“botanist or geologist or some such old 
fossil”—dine with him, and accompany 
him to a_ scientific conference which 
would probably be prolonged into the 
small hours of the morning. 

Good Lord! 
cynical laugh. 


Delmege broke into a 
Trent could leave Leda, 
with her warm youth, her dreaming 
her tea-rose skin, to talk with old 
out rocks and dusty bones! A 


eyes, 
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fossil! Leda had not been thinking of 
the man from Marseilles when she had 
written those words. Cyril Trent was 
worse than a fossil—he was a fool; he 
deserved all that was coming to him, 
Delmege frowned. 

It was a curious face, lean and sun- 
burned, full of contradictions and per- 
verse charm—gray eyes that women 
loved and men distrusted, hollow 
cheeks that told their own tale, a mouth 
that was beautiful—and repellent. 

He cut the air savagely with his cane. 
He hated Trent. Trent was rich, and 
—an afterthought—he was Leda’s hus- 
band. 

The broad promenade circled the 
blue bay of Garavan and stopped ab- 
ruptly. On the left, a steep hill wound 
up to the Italian ‘frontier; on the right, 
a long, narrow embankment led by the 
seashore to Clos Solitaire. 

It was exquisitely quiet on that lonely 
smell of 


mingled with the heavy sweetness of 


beach. Che keen seaweed 
orange blossom—the perfume of love. 
Below the rocks, the had 
dropped their nets; a circling line of 
corks rose and fell on the opal water. 
A strong feeling of excitement burned 
away that faint uneasiness. At last 
Delmege was to see the wonderful villa 
and its mistress by moonlight. 
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It was seven o'clock. 
that Leda had carried out 
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evening off. With such an opportu- 
nity, he was pretty sure that he could 
bring matters to a head. He would 
sweep Leda off her feet, laugh her lin- 
gering scruples out of existence, take 
her away with him, perhaps, at mid- 
night—when that scientific meeting 
broke up !—into Italy, to San Remo or 
Bordighera. Once she was his, it 
would be smooth sailing. There would 
be a divorce and a handsome alimony 
—enough to silence certain clamoring 
creditors and secure without further 
trouble that steady income which is the 
goal of the errant adventurer. 
Delmege was not troubled by any 
feeling of delicacy with regard to a 
woman’s money. Perhaps, in the by- 
gone days when, still in his teens, he 
had been courier at a smart hotel in 
Cairo, he may have felt a twinge of 
shame as he told some plausible tale of 
gambling losses or cutthroat money 
lenders, but use had bred a habit. It 
was an affair of give and take. He 


knew that, in this particular case, he 
might have to slip the noose of matri- 


mony round his neck. He made a 
grimace at the thought. Mrs. Trent 
had no money of her own, but happily 
there could be no question of marriage 
until the divorce had made her hus- 
band’s intentions quite clear. The risk 
was well worth taking. He was not 
afraid that Leda would be flung penni- 
less into his arms. Trent was a good 
man, and he loved his wife. 

Passing the entrance gate, he skirted 
the garden wall and opened the service 
door, in which Leda had left the key. 

He was quite alone in a great still- 
ness of leaves and flowers. The villa 
was invisible, smothered in a mass of 
cedars and cypresses. There were 
palms of every known variety—the 
feathery Phcenix, the giant Pritchardia, 
the tapering African palm, whose 
ragged leaves were like long, uncurled 
feathers. Cacti and spiked aloes bris- 
tled out of the tangled foliage, and ivy 


geranium fell in cascades from the 
walls, mingled with honeysuckle and 
heliotrope. On the broad avenue that 
led to the house, piles of rose leaves 
were swept up into mounds three feet 
high. 

Delmege stood still to breathe the 
acrid sweetness of dying loveliness. He 
touched the petals with his cane. A 
dry rot had already set in; the under 
leaves were brown and moldy—to-day 
mocking yesterday. 

“Well, Delmege, what do you think 
of the parable?” 

He started, paled, stared incredu- 
lously at the tall man who had touched 
his shoulder. It couldn’t be! It was! 

“Why, I Oh Why, Trent, 
you frightened me! I didn’t know 
I didn’t hear you Yes! It’s a 
fairly biting comment on life, isn’t it?” 

His voice was half a tone too high; 
he mastered himself with an intense ef- 
fort. 

“T’ve never seen the garden at sun- 
set,” he went on, rather breathlessly. 
“It’s wonderful—nothing like it on the 
whole coast, I’m sure. Pure Fra- 
gonard.” . 

There was a pause. 

“Mrs. Trent was good enough to say 
that I might come in for a few minutes. 
She thought you would probably be 
home by eight.” 

Still silence. 

Delmege’s ‘assurance 
looked furtively at the man beside him. 
Cyril Trent was big and broad shoul- 
dered, about forty, his senior by ten 
years, with a fine, rather rugged face 
and keen eyes whose exact expression 
Delmege would have given something 
to ascertain. He cursed the uncertain 
light and wondered how he was going 
to get out of it. What had brought 
Trent back so suddenly? Did Leda 
know? Would she play up to this un- 
looked-for complication? Would he 
have to reckon with her nerves as well 
as his own? 


wavered. He 















The silence was beginning to shriek 
between the two men when Trent said 
quietly : 

“My wife must have mistaken what 
Isaid. I told her I would not be back 
until to-morrow morning.” 

“Oh! You changed your plans?” 

“Yes. Come up to the house, Del- 
mege, as you are here.” 

They started together up the wind- 
ing avenue. 

“Yes. I changed my plans. And I'll 
tell you why: We'll go in by the loggia 
to the library.” 

The villa loomed up before them. It 
was an old house built in the Italian 
style, of rose-pink stucco mellowed by 
the sun, with curving balconies, open 
loggias, and pergolas that dripped with 
roses. The library was on the ground 
floor, and the loggia into which Trent 
led the way was paved with Sienna 
marble and decorated with admirable 
frescos. Delmege was beginning a fu- 
tile remark about the weather when 
Trent continued his statement : 

“This is what roused my—what 
brought me back. I was on my way 
to the station when, to my surprise, I 
met Charles, the maitre d’hétel. He 
told me his mistress had given the 
servants permission to go out for the 

I thought it strange that my 
ould have chosen the night on 
This is a 


I was anxious. 


evening. 
wife sh 

which I myself was absent. 
lonely place, you know. 
I phoned to Nice and returned at once. 
I don’t care to have Mrs. Trent here 
by herself after dark. It’s not safe.” 

For the first time, he looked full into 
the eyes of the younger man. Del- 
mege returned the glance unflinchingly. 
Then Trent suspected. 

But Delmege had himself in hand 
now; he was on his mettle; he had 
been in too many tight corners to be 
afraid of a passage at arms with a 
jealous husband. But he must be care- 


ful; it wouldn’t do to be turned out 
of the house. 


That would jeopardize 
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the plan which was to place him for- — 
ever beyond the need of such dubious 
expedients. He was keenly conscious 
of his empty purse as he looked round 
the beautiful library, with its Flemish 
tapestries and Renaissance wood carv- 
ing. A Madonna by Raphael hung 
over the high mantle, on which stood 
two priceless marble urns, part of the 
treasure unearthed by Trent in his re- 
cent excavations at Ospedaletti. In the 
stately rooms of Clos Solitaire, Del- 
breathed the atmosphere of 
wealth, and a sullen envy mingled with 
his hatred of the man who had not 
asked him to sit down and who stood 
watching him with hardly concealed 
contempt. 

“Yes, it’s a lonely place,” Trent went 
on slowly. “Anything might happen 
here at night—theft, for instance, or 
murder.” The ugly word fell into the 
air as a stone drops into a quiet pool. 
Delmege made a deprecatory gesture, 
A little shiver ran down his spine. “It 
would be quite easy for a criminal to 
escape into Italy. Hasn’t that struck 
you?” 

“Why, no, I can’t say I ever thought 
of it. I Look here, Trent, I must 
be getting back. [It'll be dark in half 
an hour.” - 

“There’s no hurry. You must wait 
for the afterglow. It colors the whole 
sea, you know, on the Riviera.” 

Trent pointed to a French window 
from which, through a double line of 
cypresses, there was a vista of the 
Mediterranean shimmering like a blue 
aquamarine under a sky that was 
faintly rose. 

“Our garden wall is almost on the 
frontier line.” He took up his sen- 
tence as if there had been no break. 
“The douaniers keep a strict watch, but 
with this dense growth and those wild 
ravines behind the house, a criminal, 
as I say, could escape, and no one would 
be the wiser.” 

Delmege’s “fingers twitched. 





He was 
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being played with. Trent was delib- 
erately baiting him. Two sullen lines 
showed between his brows. He must 
bluff it out. 

“T don’t understand you. What do 
you mean? You've not asked me in 
here to show me the afterglow or to 
explain the shortest way to Italy. You 
have something to say to me. What is 
it? Out with it!” 

“Well, it’s just this: I’m the least 
suspicious man in the world where my 
wife’s friends are concerned. She is 
free to receive whom she pleases. I’ve 
never spied on her. But I’m not a fool 
—you’re wrong there in your estimate 
of me. Leda is much younger than I 
am. She has had no experience of the 
seamy side of life. She’s too trustful. 
I’ve had to protect her many times 
against unscrupulous persons. It’s 
been money, in nine cases out of ten.” 
There was a glint of steel in his eyes. 
He thrust aside Delmege’s indignant 
disclaimer and went on with deadly in- 
tentness. “I’m a fair judge of charac- 
ter and—I have a good many friends in 
Cairo; also in New York. I don’t wish 
to be more explicit, Mr. Delmege, but 
you have been here too often lately. I 
must ask you not to come again. My 
suspicion may be unfounded, but I 
don’t trust you as I should wish to trust 
a guest.” 

“You don’t trust your wife, 
mean,” Delmege sneered. 

“That’s a lie! A lie!” 
Trent was leaning against the writing 
table. His fingers clutched the carved 
wood until the knuckles showed white. 
“You had better accept the inevitable 
and go quietly, or I shall put you out. 
Understand me, once for all—I forbid 
you to see my wife again.” 

There was no mistaking the tone of 
cool authority. It stung Delmege like 
the blow of a whip. 

“And supposing Leda refuses to ac- 
cept my dismissal ?” 

“Leda?” 


you 


deliberate 


“Yes! Leda! Supposing Leda loves 
me?” 

Trent set his teeth. He knew then 
what he had to deal with. Flinging 
aside restraint, he flayed the. man be- 
fore him, stripped off the thin veneer 
of good manners and pleasing person- 
ality and held him up naked for what 
he was—a blackguard, a debauchee, a 
handsome good-for-nothing who lived 
by his wits, lunching at smart restau- 
rants, dining—on invitation—at the big 
hotels, sleeping—when he was out of 
luck—in cheap lodgings; always on the 
lookout for a cigar, a kiss, or a bank 
note—that lowest of all created things, 
a man who sponged on women. 

“Good God, when I think of my wife 
helpless in your soiled hands You 
say she loves you? She would loathe 
you before a month was out! And you, 
you common cur, you would-have got 
her money!” 

The veins swelled on Delmege’s fore- 
head. He struck Trent then—struck 
him on the face with his gloved hand. 
Trent returned the blow, and the two 
men clutched and grappled, staggering 
and slipping on the marble floor. Trent 
was the taller and the stronger. He 
had Delmege by the neck and was 
forcing him down. He would get him 
to his knees, punish him as a thief 
should be punished, and then throw him 
the out into the 
street, out of Leda’s life forever. 

Delmege read his fate in the half- 
shut eyes and in the grip of those iron 
fingers. Maddened with fury, he made 
a supreme effort, broke free, and sprang 
to the writing table, searching for a 
weapon—for something solid with 
which to strike. He found it. His fin- 
gers closed on a heavy object—a bronze 
Buddha that Trent used as a letter 
weight. 

Before Trent could defend himself, 
his assailant leaped at him like a wild 
beast, struck him once—twice 

A hot, tearing pain cut his head like 
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a hatchet, a black cloud rolled up from 
the floor 





And then once again there was abso- 
lute stillness in the room. 

Delmege had ceased to pant. His 
heart beat almost regularly. A blank 
stupor had followed the blaze of pas- 
sion. 

He leaned against the table, still 
clasping the bronze Buddha in his right 
hand. Trent lay at his feet in a sprawl- 
ing, ungainly attitude. His head was 
turned on its side, and a dull red stain 
showed on the amber marble. 

He looked down at the image. There 
was blood on the smiling face and on 
the sharp-cornered pedestal; there were 
dark marks on the doeskin glove. 

His brain stirred. Soon he would be 
able to think, to plan. The glove had 
probably saved his life; there would be 
no telltale finger prints on the Buddha, 
or anywhere else. Suddenly it oc- 
curred to him that he must make sure 
that Trent was really dead. He knelt 
down, placed the image on the floor as 
if it had dropped there, and put his 
fingers on Trent’s pulse. He could not 
detect the faintest flutter. The crash 
of the skull on the marble floor had 
finished the work that the bronze 
weapon had begun. 

Dead! 
Trent had said that anything might 
ippen in that house. Well—this had 
happened. 

\ long tremor shook Delmege, a 
sinking fear at this thing that he had 
done and its possible consequences to 
himself. At once he thought of es- 
cape. Trent had said that a criminal 
could easily pass the douanters. Not 
ten minutes ago, Trent had said that! 

“And now I’ve killed Trent!’ he 
whispered hoarsely, repeating the 
words again and again with no realiza- 
tion of their meaning. 

A clammy moisture broke out on the 
palms of his hands, a wave of heat sent 
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the blood to his head. Longing for a 
breath of freshness, he went to the 
open window and looked down the 
flight of steps bordered by dark cypress 
trees. 

There was hardly a ripple on the 
ocean; it was delicately blue, with a 
glinting sheen like the glaze on Chinese 
porcelain. A white sail swayed on that 
shining sea. The beauty of it struck 
cold on Delmege’s heart. He thought 
of Monte Carlo, of Nice, of music, 
perfume, the sparkle of jewels,-and the 
soft glances of women. The magic of 
life! Had he, in a moment of crazy 
passion, forfeited his right to live? 

He went back into the room. He had 
no further thought of flight. Flight 
would ultimately mean capture. Five 
minutes before, he had been unable to 
think, but now he saw his plan with the 
detailed clearness of a stereoscopic 
view. It was not he who had murdered 
Cyril Trent. Such an idea must be put 
beyond the range of possibility. The 
criminal had escaped, as Trent had 
foreseen, into Italy. There was the 
open window—yes! He had gone that 
way. Footprints are hard to trace on 
marble, and there were no finger prints. 
An alibi must be provided. Leda! 

What a dramatic vengeance! He 
would choke those stinging words down 
the dead man’s throat. He smiled when 
he thought of Leda. She was waiting 
for him all this time, sitting upstairs 
on the broad pergola that overlooked 
the bay. The terrace opened out of 
her black-and-white salon. She had 
often given him tea there when Trent 
had been away excavating or diving 
into musty archives. Yes,"but how was 
it to be done? 

For a moment his brain clogged, 
stuck fast, refused to grapple with the 
problem. He looked at his watch— 
half-past seven. Trent had been struck 
down at a quarter past. But Leda had 
been alone ata quarter past seven, and 
he was not going to ask her to perjure 
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herself. He was not sufficiently sure 
of her. 

With a mental effort that fatigued 
him almost to faintness, he forced him- 
self to think it out. An unpleasant job 
had to be performed. Setting his teeth, 
he knelt beside Trent, lifted the wrist 
on which was strapped a gun-metal 
watch, struck it heavily on the marble, 
stopped the movement, and turned the 
hands to eight. Quite simple—so sim- 
ple that he laughed at his own stu- 
pidity. 

There was only one more thing to be 
done. He felt in Trent’s pockets and 
found in a leather case four bank notes 
for a thousand francs and _ several 
smaller notes. He unlocked the desk 
drawer and searched until he found 
some more money. Placing the notes 
in an ash tray, he struck a match and 
reluctantly, but very completely, burned 
them, mixing the ashes with those of 
Trent’s last cigar. After which, he put 
the stained glove in his pocket, took up 
his hat and cane, and tiptoed across the 
room into the loggia. 

The garden was shadowy and cool. 
While Delmege had been at work in 
the library, the grayness that comes be- 
tween sunset and afterglow had 
dropped swiftly down, dimming the 
purple of the buginvillea and the 
crimson of the rose. As he turned 
toward the hall door, something soft 
and black brushed across his face. He 
jerked away with a gasp of fright, the 
cold sweat r out again. All 
sorts of creeping and flying things came 
out at night in these tropical gardens. 
Was it a bat? Or a butterfly? 

He was trembling as he went into 
the house. The hall was almost in dark- 
ness. The staircase was lit by blue Ve- 
netian lanterns that swayed from sock- 
ets in the wall. When the Trents had 
taken Clos Solitaire, it had been fur- 
nished in keeping with its architecture, 
in the classic Renaissance style. Mrs. 
Trent’s taste was extremely modern; it 
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was one of the trivial differences that 
had started husband and wife upon di- 
vergent paths. After a lenghty argu- 
ment, the top floor had been handed 
over to a French decorator with Fu- 
turist leanings, the lower rooms, occu- 
pied by Trent, remaining early Italian. 

Delmege went upstairs softly. For a 
full minute, he stood before the door 
of the salon. Then he knocked, opened 
it, and went in. There was no light in 
the room. 

Mrs. Trent was on the pergola; he 
could see a table on which stood a red- 
shaded lamp. A clock ticked loudly. 
It was of Italian make, with beautiful 
chimes. As he passed it, Delmege noted 
the hour—nearly a quarter to eight. 
He had not given himself much rope. 
Stealthily he opened the glass, intend- 
ing to put back the hands. A dress 
swished on the parquet. 

“Mr. Delmege! Where in the world 
have you been?” 

His arm dropped. 

“What on earth kept you? I’ve been 
frightened to death up here alone.” 
Leda Trent stood beside him, white and 
wild eyed in a sleeveless, filmy dinner 
dress of gray and silver. “Jack—what’s 
the matter?” 

“Matter? What do you mean?” Try 
as he would, he could not keep his voice 
steady. 

“Why——” 
the dusk “Look at 
tie! You 
seven, and it must be half-past eight, at 
least! 

“It’s nothing of the kind,” he re- 
torted, putting his hand nervously to 
his throat. “Look here.” 

He struck a match and held it up. 
Just then the clock chimed the last 
quarter. The match flickered on 
Leda’s glistening hair and lit up her 
violet eyes. She stared at Jack Del- 
mege. Then the light went out. 

“You see,” he said, “it’s only a quar- 
ter to eight. It isn’t even as much— 


She peered at him in 


your collar and 


were to have been here at 
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this clock is twenty minutes fast.” He 
spoke loudly and distinctly as one 
speaks to a child. “My dear girl, what 
are you frightened about? I’m here 
safe and sound. Nothing has hap- 
pened !” 

“The clock isn’t fast,” she said ob- 
stinately. “On the contrary, it’s slow 
and—you look so extraordinary ~ 
Her voice trailed away. She shivered 
and rubbed her bare arms, drawing her 
shoulders together. ‘“‘You didn’t meet 
my husband, did you? He started late 
—much later than he intended.” 

They had stepped on to the pergola. 
And there was the afterglow, as beau- 
tiful as a mirage and as transient. In 
the west, the sea melted into the ho- 
rizon in a vast plane of color; not apri- 
cot or azalea, but a mingling of the 
two; the pink of the wild-cherry blos- 
som was crude in comparison. Shad- 
owed by circling mountains, the bay of 
Garavan was a-shimmer with blue and 
silver, with amber and with rose. In 
the east, high over Bordighera, the 
creamy disk of a full moon hung in the 
immense pallor of the sky. There was 
a distant sound of bells. It was the 
\ngelus, blown seaward from the ca- 
thedral tower. 

Delmege did not answer the ques- 





tion. His eyes turned from the glow- 
y to the lamp, with its quaint 
le of red silk and lacquer. Black 

lie were hovering round the 
dipping, skimming, and curving 

t faint sound of beating wings. 
“What are you sitting here for?” he 


broke out. “These hateful butterflies! 
One of them struck me in the face just 
now in the garden—set my nerves on 
edge!” 

Leda sat down, clasping and unclasp- 
ing her hands, watching the winged 
creatures that beat frantically round 
the shade. Her forehead wrinkled. 
She took no notice of Delmege’s out- 
burst 

“You're sure you didn’t meet Cyril? 
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I’m anxious about him. I thought I 
heard voices in the garden—about an 
hour ago.” 

“T tell you I didn’t, Leda! I did not 
meet him! How could I? You're in 
an extraordinary mood to-night! Trent 
is probably having a piping good time 
at Nice or—at Monte He stam- 
mered. “You haven’t swallowed that 
tale of the scientific meeting, I suppose! 
Here—let’s go into the salon and shut 
these brutes out!” 

A butterfly flew across his face and 
back again to the lamp. He struck at 
it fiercely. Leda dropped her head and 
looked at him from under her lashes. 
It was a little trick of hers. 

“Talk of people being in an ex- 
traordinary mood!” she said whim- 
sically. Then: “If you mean to in- 
sinuate that my husband is deceiving 
me, I assure you that you’re entirely 
mistaken. I hope you'll not repeat a 
remark of that kind. And I’m not go- 
ing indoors. It’s too hot.” 

She leaned back in her Martine chair. 
The lamplight caught her rings. There 
was a big diamond that shone like a 
drop of liquid fire. Delmege looked 
at it. He took himself in hand. Leda 
was enormously wealthy now. He hap- 
pened to know that she was Trent’s 
sole legatee. He must humor her. 
Surely he was not going to lose his hold 
on her now, at the eleventh hour, when 
his very life depended on her. He 





pulled his chair closer. 

“Well—we won’t quarrel about it. 
But whence this sudden interest in 
Trent? I thought you were sick to 
death of him?” 

He took her hand and examined the 
rings. Then he stroked the soft wrist. 
Leda frowned. She felt unnaturally 
wide-awake that evening, like a blind 
person suddenly restored to sight. It 
was strange that she had never before 
noticed that calculating look in Jack 
Delmege’s eyes, the keen scrutiny of 
her jewels, the perfunctory caress. To- 
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night: he struck her as being shallow, 
rusé, insincere. 

“And yesterday I thought I was in 
love with him!” she mused, in mingled 
amazement and relief, as she drew 
away her hand. 

He looked at her quizzically. 

“You talk of deception—how like a 
woman! Did you tell your husband 
you were expecting me to-night?” 

“No. And I wish to Heaven I had! 
I don’t know what possessed me to send 
the servants out. If you had come at 
seven, it would have been all right, but 
waiting up here in the dark alone for 
an hour y 

“For half an hour.” 

“Jack, you’re perfectly maddening! 
I tell you that you were more than an 
hour late!” 

There was a sweet and innocent 
chime, a carillon that floated across the 
rose-garlanded pergola and left the air 
tingling. Then the clock struck eight. 

“Eight o'clock!” 

A look of horror crossed the man’s 
face. 

“The clock is slow. I told you so be- 
fore.” Leda sent him a piercing glance. 
“Why are you so persistent about that 
clock, I wonder. And why is 

With uncontrollable irritation, Del- 
mege sprang to his feet, went to the 
railing, and looked down into the gar- 
den. 

“IT could swear I heard footsteps!” 

She was beside him in a flash. 

“Perhaps it’s Cyril! Oh—if only it 
were Cyril coming back!” 

He looked at her. Some one seemed 
to shriek out the words, “He’ll never 
come back.” But it was Delmege him- 
self who spoke them. She caught his 
arm. 

“What do you mean?” 
hysterically. “What has 
Something has happened! 
has!” 

“Mean? I didn’t mean—anything. 

It was like a ventriloquist’s voice, col- 


she said 
happened ? 
I know it 


orless, meaningless. Leda _ shrank 
against a pillar that was covered with 
jessamine. She was as white.as the 


_ starry flowers. 


“If anything has happened to Cy- 
ril I never said I was tired of 
him! Or, if I did, it was a lie. He 
trusts me. I’ve never deceived him— 
till to-night. I hate myself!” She 
twisted her fingers with a movement of 
acute uneasiness. 

“Conscience stricken?” he sneered. 

“Conscience?” It was the intonation 
of a child with a new word. “Yes—I 
suppose that’s what it is. I don't 
know. I’ve never troubled about con- 
science—and all that—until to-night.” 

“Well, for sanity’s sake, what has 
happened to-night?” he asked angrily. 
If she became hysterical, it would be 
more than he could endure. 

She went back to the table. Her 
hands were restless. Her eyes followed 
the ceaseless movement of wings 
around the lamp. 

In less 


Night was falling quickly. 
than a quarter of an hour, the sky had 
faded from rose into a deep hyacinth 


blue. The lamp glowed red in the 
darkness. There were exquisite lights 
and shadows on Leda’s face, but for 
once Delmege was unmoved by a 
woman’s loveliness or by the peculiar 
beauty and melancholy of night on the 
Riviera. If only he were on the beach, 
with the gatés of Clos Solitaire shut be- 
hind him! After a silence that seemed 
endless, Leda said slowly: 

“You want to know what happened? 
It’s quite simple. While I was waiting 
for you, I came to my senses—like the 
prodigal. It’s all been a big mistake. 
I had plenty of time to think, I can 
tell you. It was like eternity! I’ve 
never been alone for so long in all my 
life.” 

He tried to interrupt, but she did not 
hear him. 

“T saw it all quite clearly ” She 
broke off. “Do you know what I did 
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to pass the time? I sat here watching 
those butterflies — watching—watching 
—black butterflies!” She shivered and 
stared at the lamp‘as if it fascinated 
her. “You know what the French mean 
when they say ‘papillons noirs’? They 
mean black thoughts, horrible, depress- 
ing thoughts like slimy live things.” 
Her head turned. “You didn’t hear 

No, it was only a bird in the trees. I 
saw then what a fool I was!” she went 
on passionately. “Oh, it’s been inno- 
cent enough so far! Our friendship— 
our flirtation—it meant nothing F 

“It meant something to me,” he broke 
in hotly. 

Her mouth twisted into an odd little 
smile. 

“I wonder. I wonder just what it 
meant to you.” She looked straight 
at him, then stared again at the lamp. 
“Well, thank God, it’s not too late. 
I’ve nothing to be ashamed of. I’m 
not wicked—only a_ spoiled, vain 
woman. I like to be admired. I was 
bored and—yes, I believe I was jealous 
of those old fossils who took up so 
much of Cyril’s time.” She laughed 
unsteadily. “One gets tired of Monte 
Carlo and tennis and teas and dress- 
Somehow I had drifted away 
from Cyril. I’m not a bit interested in 
and—you’re attractive, you 
know—to women—silly ones like me.” 
She looked at him again. “I didn’t see 
how it would end—must end—until to- 

I was like a butterfly fluttering 
ound a flame.” 

She spoke slowly, mysteriously. She 
looked mysterious as she leaned for- 
ward, a slender silhouette in silver gray, 
with the lamplight glowing on her bare 
shoulders and _ butterflies wheeling 
round her. Delmege looked at her fur- 
tively. 

“You’re crazy!” he muttered. 

She faced him tensely. 

“No, I’m not. Iwas crazy—now I’m 
sane. To-night I saw what would hap- 
pen if I went too far—with you. You’d 
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be cruel, once you were tired of me. I 
saw myself alone, ruined, broken, not 
pretty any more, my wings burnt— 
nothing left but to crawl away and 
die Well, this is the end of it. It 
was all a mistake. I don’t care for you. 
I’m just that rather average thing—a 
woman in love with her husband s 
She broke off with a sob. 

He pleaded with her then, reproached 
her, told her that he loved her, couldn't 
live without her. She hardly listened. 
And even to himself his protestations 
sounded hollow and insincere. He was 
paralyzed by this tragic woman whose 
ears were strained to catch the faintest 
footstep in the garden, whose eyes were 
always on the door. 

What in Heaven’s name had made 
her suppose that her husband might re- 
turn? 

He was silent. The only sound was 
the croaking of frogs in the lily pool 
and the tap-tap of butterfly wings 
against the lamp. 

It was unbearable. He reached for 
his hat and cane. Though he was furi- 
ously angry, he kept his wits about him. 
He had lost her; that was certain. And 
in her present state of mind, she was 
a menace to his safety. Already, with 
his accursed nervousness, he had roused 
her suspicion about the clock. Soon 
the servants would be back. Trent 
would be found. In her frenzy of re- 
morse, Leda would accuse him; he had 
no doubt of that. He must escape at 
once. He would get across the fron- 
tier and take the night train for San 
Remo. Suddenly he thought of the 
stained glove in his pocket and went hot 
all over. No time to be lost. 

“I’m sorry we should part like this,” 
he said quietly. “However, there’s no 
accounting for the tricks a woman’s 
nerves will play 

And then a butterfly flew across the 
lamp, singed its wings, and flapped into 
his eyes. It was the last straw. 

In a white heat of rage, he snatched 
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at the maimed creature, missed it, 
lunged after it, caught it in his right 
hand, and shut his fingers on it, crush- 
ing the life out of the little velvet body. 

“Ah ye 

He opened his hand and held it out. 
Leda was leaning across the table, her 
head thrust forward, her teeth set hard 
on her under lip, watching, horror- 
stricken. She caught his hand. On the 
palm was a shapeless fragment of wings 
—and a dark stain. 

An iron band seemed to be tighten- 
ing round her forehead. Her whole 
body was rigid. She drew Delmege’s 
hand into the circle of light. With her 
fingers, she touched the broken wings. 
The stain was not the dust from those 
wings. It was dull red, and it was 
grained into the palm. 

She remembered. 

It had been very dark in the salon, 
but in the darkness, she had seen Jack 
Delmege standing before the -clock, his 
hand furtively raised. She had seen 
the exact expression of his eyes in the 
flickering match light—the crumpled 
collar, the soiled tie. 

She knew. She knew; too, that she 
was alone with this man in an isolated 
place. A frightful faintness numbed 
her. But deep down, springing from 
her very soul, an act of will took form. 
The butterfly was reborn in the shape 
of a woman—a woman who loved, who 
hated, who would avenge. 

After a moment she let his hand go. 
Her arms dropped to her side. She 
threw back her head and drew a long 
breath. Slowly, an extraordinary 
change came over her face; the horri- 
fied stare faded, the hardness vanished, 
the tense mouth relaxed. She dropped 
back into her chair and began to play 
with her pearl rope, drawing the milky 
stones caressingly between her fingers. 

“Our nerves have been strung up to- 
night,” she said lazily. “What an actor 
you would make! I almost felt that 
you had committed a crime when I saw 


you kill that butterfly. It was most 
dramatic. Sit down, Jack.” She patted 
the chair beside her. Delmege sat down 
with a look of blank astonishment, 
“We've both been rather silly,” she 
went on, in the petulant voice of a 
pretty, spoiled woman. “TI think it must 
be the heat. It’s trying here in spring; 
I wasn’t very nice to you. I was fright- 
ened. I hate being alone.” 

She put her hand on his arm. The 
touch of his coat sleeve was like a sear- 
ing flame to her finger tips, but her 
eyes smiled with childlike candor, 
With a coaxing gesture, she stroked 
his hand. Her fingers twined with his 
until they touched that stained palm. 

“You don’t want to go, do you?” 
Her voice was like honey. 

Delmege was stupefied. He tried to 
laugh. This volte-face threw him com- 
pletely off his balance, but he was very 
vain and quite unfamiliar with the 
fourth chapter of Judges; so he smiled 
fatuously and pressed a kiss on the soft, 
bare arm. 

“You certainly are the most inconse- 
quent person that ever lived—a butter- 
fly indeed!” 

What a fool he had been! 
anything? Of course not! 

“You know women very well, Jack,” 
she purred. “But I don’t believe you 
really know me—yet.” 

“Don’t I?” But he 
“Do.if" 


Her arm slipped round his neck; she 


Suspect 


asked himself, 


held him imperiously. 

“TIsn’t it funny how twilight gets on 
one’s nerves? I was quite terrified 
when I saw you in the salon. You 
looked so—well, it’s hard to say what. 
You were out of breath, I suppose from 
walking quickly.” 

“Yes—yes—that was it.” 

He tried to draw away, 
nestled closer. 

“And then — what 
tricks one’s eyes play sometimes !—I 
actually thought I saw you doing some- 


but she 


extraordinary 
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thing to the hands of the clock—putting 
them back. Wasn’t it absurd?” 
“Ridiculous!” He took out his 
“You know, Leda, we mustn’t 
The servants will be 


watch. 
let time run on. 
back.” 

“Well, what does that matter? You 
shan’t go,” she said petulantly. “I want 
to tell you how silly I was. When I 
saw your collar all rumpled and noticed 
how nervous you were, I thought, I 
really thought, that somehow you’d met 
Cyril and quarreled with him.” 

“What an absurd idea!” His voice 
was absolutely expressionless. He 
looked with horror at the lovely, smil- 
ing face. 

“Wasn't it?” She laughed. “And 
then, of course, I knew it was impos- 
sible—just nerves! You weren’t so 
very late, after all. I really believe you 
were right about that clock. It was 
slow. You don’t want to go yet, do 
you?” 

Delmege said 
was in a ferment. 
new mood? 

He looked 


nothing. His brain 
Could he trust this 


into the half-shut 
eyes. Was there mockery in_ her 
glance? She had always been as 
elusive as a wild wood sprite. Sud- 
denly his knowledge of women failed 
him. He felt like an ignorant child 
confronted by the integral calculus. He 
away or 


down 


break down alto- 


must get 


locked re 


strength in 


arms were ind his 


neck Chere fierce 
her lasp. 


chain. 


Was a 
It weighed on him like a 
There was something threaten- 
ing about the hot spring night, the blue 
darkness, the heavy scent of roses and 


He thought of that limp 
It was 


jessamine, 
figure downstairs in the library. 
too ghastly! 

“You must let me go!” he said 
hoarsely, but she clung still closer. He 
free himself as a man 
struggles in a nightmare. There could 
be no question now of waiting for the 


struggled to 


discovery of Trent’s body; he dared 
not face that ordeal. “Let me go! Let 
me go! You're strangling me!” 

To his intense relief, she loosed her 
hold. He dropped back in the chair, 
shaking in every limb. Leda stood 
looking down at him. In the red lamp- 
light, she was like the avenging goddess 
in a Greek tragedy. But when she 
spoke, it was in a perfectly quiet tone 
that set Delmege’s brain jangling once 
more from agonized surmise to simple 
matter of fact. 

“Really, you’re too highly strung to 
be amusing this evening,” she said 
lightly. “It’s late. Perhaps it is better 
for you to go.” She drew her brows 
together thoughtfully, as if weighing 
the pros and cons. “Yes; you can go. 
Ill phone to Dupont’s stable and have 
them send a carriage for you. Wait a 
moment.” 

She smiled at him and went into the 
salon. Light showed at the windows; 
the telephone bell rang. 

For the first time that night, Delmege 
breathed freely. He passed a handker- 
chief across his forehead. Leda had 
not the slightest suspicion——_ For a 
moment he had fancied What a 
night! He slipped his hand into his 
pocket and furtively touched the glove. 
When it was destroyed, he would feel 
safe. He lit a cigarette and relaxed 
into the deep chair. 

It was quite dark. A harsh chorus 
of frogs accompanied his dream of the 
future. Of course now he would marry 
Leda Trent. They would have to wait 
for a year, in all probability. It was a 
nuisance, but there must be no chatter- 
ing tongues. As to immediate needs? 
Probably she could be discreetly tapped. 
She was a long time at the phone. He 
called her and heard an answering 
“Come here, Jack.” She was standing 
in the salon with a scarf over her shoul- 
ders. 

“The carriage is coming. I'll go 
down to the door with you.” 
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She took his hand in a clasp that was 
oddly arbitrary, and they went down- 
stairs together. A landau was waiting 
in the drive. The coachman touched 
his cap. Delmege turned to Leda. 
Their eyes met in a long look; he 
glanced back with his foot on the step 
and Out of nowhere, two figures 
sprang at him, clutched his arms, 
pinioned him, and thrust him onto the 
seat. There was a short, useless strug- 
gle. He heard a woman’s laugh—then 
a bitter cry of “Cyril! Cyril!” 


A little before sunrise, a doctor went 
to the door that led from Cyril Trent’s 
bedroom into his private study. 


The door did not yield to his hand, 
He pushed it open. A woman in a 
crumpled dinner dress was crouching 
against it. Her face was gray in the 
white morning light. The doctor looked 
at her, and pity overcame discretion. 

“We think ” He hesitated. “It 
will be very long, but we think there’s 
hope.” 

The woman got up and went past 
him into the bedroom. A nurse raised 
her hand, but Leda Trent did not see 
the warning. Her eyes were fixed on 
the open window. 

A blue butterfly unfurled its wings, 
quivered for a second, and then floated 
away into the silvery dawn. 


SIOOMMETIOOR 


ESCAPE 
ONE day I said: 


“T will forget that army of the dead. 
Bright steel and flashing saber, gun and sword, 


I must put from remembrance. 


The loud word 


Of War and Hate for one brief hour shall be 
Cast from my mind and spirit utterly.” 


Then I went forth where light winds whispered, where 
The world was wrapped in Beauty’s gossamer, 

And the long shadows in the scented lanes 

Were lovelier because of sudden rains, 

And apple blossoms trembled on the trees, 

And far an anthem rang that was the sea’s, 


The distant tumult and the loud distress 

Were lost for me in God’s great loveliness. 

But in the evening, when the lilacs swayed, 

I whispered: “Life of sterner stuff is made. 

Give me this dream—oh, let us keep all dreams !— 
But there are deeper and profounder themes. 
When the red hosts of War beat at Life’s gate, 
Who dares to tarry and ignobly wait? 

Who dares forget the proud and royal dead? 

I am ashamed!” I said. 


CHARLES HANSON TOWNE. 





go away. 
None of them guessed, but 
were they ever really aware of her at 
all, through the unflagging visibility of 
her sister Dorabel? Besides, on too 
many evenings spent by the crowd 
smoking and talking had she sat thus 
silent amid their chatter, vague in the 
background of their intensified in- 
dividualities. 

It was as if, when she had donned 
smocks and sandals and let Dorabel bob 
her hair, she had reached her farthest 
south of self-assertion, a pole from 
which, though you diverged at any ra- 
dius, you could travel in but one direc- 
tion. Her being Dorabel’s sister alone 
explained her presence in this circle 
of creative persons, and in their atmos- 


Ge was making up her mind to 


phere she had much the same effect as 
hen in a movie reel a “still” is thrown 


on the 


action, furthered by the inertness of her 


screen—an effect of intrusive in 
very name, which was Milly. 

Two years ago had seen her in a 
little up-State town, living with her 
father, whom she called “paw.” Paw 
had a small grocery business which he 
managed in his shirt sleeves, and Milly, 
just leaving high school, expected to 
assist him, but Dorabel put an end to 
that with customary vigor. Even in 
childhood, Dorabel had always managed 


Milly, for already in Dorabel budded 
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the talent that presently took her away 
to New York to become an interior 
decorator. 

Milly was just emerging from that 
fog of supervision when Dorabel came 
home to see her graduate, and her first 
act, before the child had much more 
than descended from the auditorium 
platform, was to discover in her a voice 
and to demand its proper cultivation in 
the city. So paw set up the funds, and 
watched the train carry his baby clean 
out of sight around the railway curve 
before he wept. But she wept openly 
throughout the journey. She had never 
been away from paw before. 

“And he had to sell the wood lot— 
and I don’t believe I’ve got a voice,” 
she lamented. 

The very picture of him at the station 
wearing his 


was an unhappy one, he 
hi seemed to remove him from 


coat V 
her at the last 
I Jorabel 


most 
Ia 
to whom paw’s 


and poignant mo- 
ment of all. 
monthly checks were to be made out, as 
director of the voice culture—told the 
girl to give rein to her feelings. “Al 
ways express yourself,” she urged; and 
though for two years thereafter, Milly 
heard little else, nevertheless she took 
so slowly to emotional nudity that 
finally Dorabel saw that while she could 
be made to look the part thrust upon 
her, she could never be made to act or 


speak it—least of all, to speak it. 
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The crowd: knew but one fear, and 
that was the fear of saying something 
bromidic. “Always say things right out 
of your own mind,” admonished Dora- 
bel, but no matter how original Milly’s 
remarks seemed to herself, she found 
they had always been said before, and 
the result was that by now she scarcely 
ever opened her mouth. Consequently, 
what happened to-night caused the 
crowd for once to regard silence as a 
more commendable art. 

In a corner of the café, a Malay-look- 
ing chap had finished his tune on a dol- 
orous guitar and was passing his hat 
through the throng. Dorabel, in one of 
her vivid mood’s—paw’s money for 
Milly’s voice had come that day—con- 
tributed a bright new quarter. It was 
that quarter’s clink that attuned Milly 
to speech. 

“Why should I give you money?” she 
said to the Malay, and rather more 
loudly than she had meant. 

The Malay smiled a dangerous inter- 
rogation, but even while fright impeded 
her, something else drove her on. 

“IT don’t make money myself, and 
paw’s paying for my music, not yours.” 
The word “paw” jabbed the circle. 

“What’s the matter with you?” Do- 
rabel gasped. 

Milly was conscious only of the new 
quarter. 

“Paw sold the orchard—the orchard, 
Dora! Even if the money went on me, 
or you and me I know the war 
has killed the decorating business; I 
don’t begrudge you——-_ But to throw 
it away on people who don’t work!” 

She seemed goaded to the accusation. 
Dorabel rose. 

“You're ill, dear. 
me.” 

“Too many people around here don’t 
work. A lot of ’em get their keep 
from their folks at home, so they can 
hang around here talking and talking 
and talking “ 

“Milly !” 


Come home with 


% instead of working,” the girl 
went on with a sort of malignant temer- 
ity. “But I, for one, am going to work, 
I haven’t got any voice, and, besides, I 
hate music. I’ve got a job, if I want it, 
It’s war times, and it’s time to work, 
So none of you need to be nice to me 
any more, just because I’m Dora’s sis- 
ter, for I’m going away. And even for 
her sake, you wouldn’t stand for me 
now that I’m going to work in a fac- 
tory!” 

Dorabel foilowed her right to the stu- 
dio, but even there Milly was unamen- 
able. 

“What of it, Dora? Didn’t our own 
mother work in the woolen mill ?” 

“Oh, Milly, why bring up all that?” 

“Oh, if you feel that way,” said the 
girl angrily, “then I’ll relieve you. It’s 
not a mill; it’s a munitions plant.” 

“Munitions ?” Instantly Dorabel 
grasped the mitigating quality of that, 
“Well, of course that isn’t so——” 

“Of course. And you can tell your 
friends I’m serving my country—as | 
am—and you needn’t be disgraced, you 
see.” 

She was wondering why Dorabel was 
not disgraced about paw’s selling the 
orchard, but Dorabel was picturing how 
she would tell the crowd of Milly’s 
patriotism, taking up work that would 
help to win the war. 

They say that even this will 
bring some good to the world, that some 


Well, yes, it will 


war 


benefits will accrue. 


be so. It will be so. 


II. 


She found herself in a sort of ma- 
chinery forest of overhead wheels and 
belts, with long aisles marked off in bins 
piled with little copper shells. Beyond 
this middle area and behind it, the ma- 
chines clanked with impartial insistence. 
In other aisles men plied a traffic of 
more and ever more shells. Foremen 
and machinists and machine girls and 
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inspectors mingled to confuse her, as at 
the same time she must learn the sud- 
den technique of the work assigned her. 

“It’s aisy, darlin’,”’ the Irishwoman 
at her right said, and showed her how 
to gather and inspect the little slippery 
shells. She saw a very young girl op- 
posite, demurely and automatically do- 
ing the same work, but of all the other 
girls and women she could make little, 
The noise choked her eyes as well as her 
ears. 

That was all, for five hours, till the 
noon whistle blew. 

That whining blast transferred these 
females into a sort of herd, stampeding 
for the wash-up house. Loud, gay 
competition for liquid soap and paper 
towels was followed by a scramble for 
place at the long tables or on the board 
walks outside, facing the near-by green 
hills. Now, quietly eating, they were 
able to examine Milly. 

She had always been conscious of the 
changes Dorabel had wrought in her ap- 
pearance, but now she felt like a long- 
haired dog who has been clipped for 
summer into the designs of an Italian 
garden. I have not described her. Be- 
hold, then, a small figure; a small, odd 
face, too pale; large gray eyes; bobbed 
yellow hair; wrenlike neck; good 
shoulders; emancipation dress—of Do- 
rabel’s design—and sandals. 

Incredulous covert sniggers 
made that half hour a cheerless experi- 


stares, 
ence, though from pride she hid her 
feelings. But once more at work, 
took courage, reflecting on the dignity 
and importance of her task. She was 
getting the knack of it, and there was 
even one eye-free moment so recurrent 
that she could keep up a train of ob- 
servation. She began to connect the 
wheels and belts above her with the 
pistons and hammers all around, and a 
thrill swept her unexpectedly—the thrill 
of machinery and its terrible rhythm. 
Her color quickened, and it was at this 
moment of incomprehensible enthusi- 


she 
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asm that her glance collided with the 
blue-eyed, penetrating gaze of a young 
machinist mending a press across the 
way. 

The machinist smiled. 

The smile became him, but it had an 
unfortunate effect on Milly. It made 
him look just like a sketch of a young 
god in Dorabel’s studio. That associa- 
tion whisked Dorabel before her. She 
could actually hear her sister saying, 
“Milly, don’t pick up with riffraff!” 
and “riffraff’” would certainly include 
machinists in grease-blackened jump- 
ers. She had snubbed him before she 
knew it. 

She was sorry instantly, but too late. 
The blue eyes seemed to shrug, and 
with a laugh even more engaging than 
the smile, he slipped his arm around 
the aproned girl whose machine he was 
fixing. Perhaps he said something, for 
the girl looked over derisively. 

She was a handsome girl. She 
wrestled with the young fellow, pulling 
his head down by the thick bang and 
threatening its maltreatment under the 
hammer. Then he used his own strength 
and kissed her. 

Some of the mirth that greeted this 
was envious. Milly saw how, as he 
presently went to and fro, preoccupied 
or jocular, the machine girls were al- 
ways conscious of him, hopeful of win- 
ning a glance or a smile. Well, she 
had been a silly prig, and next time he 
looked at correct her 
blunder. 

He never gave her the chance. He 
seemed to have forgotten her. 

Walking to the dormitories that eve- 
ning, she was joined by her left-hand 
colleague, who asked her if she liked 
the work. 

“Oh, very much, 

“Sure.” 

This girl was full of laconic informa- 
tion. For instance, the inspectors, for 
all their high-sounding name, were only 
the freshman their 


her, she would 


Don’t you?” 


class, so to say; 
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work was the least special. Then they 
were mostly New Yorkers, recruited 
since the plant’s enlargement. But the 
machine girls were natives. As to the 
community, it was strictly rural, be- 
yond care or consciousness for the me- 
tropolis. 

“Me? 
I’m married six mont’s. 
in France.” 

“But you’re so young!” 

“Eighteen,” the girl corrected. “You 
see,” she added, “these goils here has 
. been the whole noofshatell up to now, 
and they yaint sayin’ it, but their shoits 
is blisterin’ ’em ‘cause wese has came 
here from New York, see?” 

Milly wondered just how true this 
was. 

“T don’t blame them for being a little 
jealous,” she decided. “That’s natural. 
Some of them seem very nice x 

“They’re jealous cause wese is from 
New York.” 

“Maybe that’s our fault, though. 
Maybe we put on airs.” Milly was not 
ready to condemn the country girls, 
though some of them had stared at her. 
But so had some of the city girls. 

Next day she learned the name of 
the girl the young machinist had kissed. 
It was Kate Ford. 

Kate sat at her machine as on a throne. 
Working automatically and expertly, 
she ruled her neighbors with her eyes 
and voice. Two particular pals flanked 
her—one a red-haired girl from whose 
huge mouth issued terrific bellowings. 
Milly admired the beautiful Kate, and 
would have liked her had not the occa- 
sional glances from those black eyes 
conveyed too much of yesterday’s deri- 
sion. Perhaps, as the little inspector had 
said, there was jealousy. But, even so, 
Milly stuck to her original notion that 
it must be the fault of the New York- 
ers. She had noticed how at noon they 
always stuck together in little groups 
that amounted to a separate camp. 

These reflections, however, did not 


I’ve been here t’ree weeks. 
My husband’s 
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rob her of her timidity. It was just that 
timidity that made Sam Quint’s atti- 
tude so remarkable. 

Sam Quint was ubiquitious among 
the inspectors, ceaselessly wheeling a 
platform monstrously piled with boxes 
of shells. He was very dirty, and jet- 
black locks and brows enhanced the ap- 
pearance, but he wore this complexion 
with the swagger of one whose power 
over women can never be impaired. As, 
with infinite ease, his mighty arms 
hoisted the shells to the bins, according 
to mood he would linger by this or that 
girl—the older ones he mostly ignored 
—to jest or to bully, for he was that 
sort of a man. 

Milly had not analyzed him because, 
as had happened in the case of the 
young machinist, her first glimpse of 
him had brought an association of ideas. 
He looked so exactly like Alec Gidds, 
the junkman in her home town, that 
she took for granted the complete anal- 
ogy, and simply thought no more about 
him. When she upset a lot of shells on 
the floor, she mistook his shout and his 
glowering look for a joke such as Alec 
would have tendered, and she laughed 
carelessly. 

Sam stared at her—and picked up the 
shells. 

She thought it was part of his busi- 
ness and nodded her thanks. 

So her seeming audacity must have 
He was fed 
up on the thing—and 
here was a mite of a girl he could lift 
in one hand treating him as if—— 
Well, of course he saw through her 
game, but still he liked it; it had pep. 
A little later, he fetched her a box of 
good shells, and this was the first favor 
from the man whose attentions she did 
not know enough to prize. 

As she was on the way to the dormi- 
tories that night, a jitney bus passed, 
loaded with munition makers bound 
for their little villages up or down the 
line. Kate was in it, and beside her was 


been what captured him. 


other sort of 
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M the young machinist, whose name Milly 
had discovered to be Jimmy Graves. 

At the dormitories lived most of the 
inspectors, being the recruits from New 
York. They had come from all walks 
of life. A gray-haired woman, with 
two sons killed at the front, roomed 
with Milly ; opposite were a manicurist 
and a dressmaker. A fat Cuban, a 
waitress, a typist, a young girl earning 
money for a commercial course, several 
servant girls, a Massachusetts teacher, 
were some of her other colleagues 
whose vocations she discovered at lunch 
or around the dormitory. Yet all had 
a bond, too, of freedom, of self-expres- 
sion. (Note that, Dorabel!) Here 
were women who had never earned 
wages before, along with those whose 
trades had been hit by the war and who 
now got more than they had ever earned 
before. All of this, added to the great 
consciousness that they were doing a 
work vital to the war’s progress, gave 
them a feeling of fellowship. But there 
was another bond. It was New York. 

“Oh, give me just one hour of Broad- 
way!” “Say, ain’t Sunday awful? So 
quiet you could yell!” “Why don’t they 
have delicatessens here?” “And have 
you tried their,sodas?” “Only one 
movie house, and all the films a hun- 
dred years old!” Such were the plaints 
that up. But Milly did not 
share that nostalgia. She was grate- 
ful to have left behind her the great 
town where had 

he was at least a beginning. Many 
things contributed to this feeling—her 
cot, her meal ticket, both earned by her 
fingers’ work; the photo tag she showed 
at the entrance gate; the time card; the 
bin where she sat. These, which Dora- 
bel would have called the destruction of 
personality, were for her its guarantee 
and symbol. She began, too, to fatten 
and to have color, and she walked 
against the sunrise to her work with a 
springy step and a bright eye. 

And, again, there was no longer the 


went 


she been a nothing 


strain of saying only original things. 
“Hot? Well, I guess?’ “Oh, it’s all 
in a lifetime!” “Huh! You’re not the 
only one that’s broke around here!” and 
the like, were the remarks which, prop- 
erly inflected, made the currency of con-° 
versation, and here it rang bright and 
clear enough. 


ITI. 


“Get up there where you can reach.” 
Sam Quint had brought her a high 
chair. “Little birds must roost high— 
ain’t that so, Jimmy?” 

At the name “Jimmy,” Milly glanced 
around. The machinist was mending 
the press just behind her. 

“If she falls off, I'll pick her up,” he 
said, and his pagan smile told her he 
had forgiven her for that snub. 

This time she left him no doubts as to 
her friendliness, though she had to turn 
away to hide her blush. When it had 
subsided, she looked at him again. He 
came to her bin and gathered some 
shells. They were bad. 

“She made those,” he said for the 
ears of the girl behind, a freckled girl 
with pleasant eyes. 

She, too, took some shells in her 
hand, and discarded them scornfully. 

“T did not, Jimmy, and you're a liar 
and you know it! A new hand made 
them, one o’ them city hands ” She 
broke off embarrassed. 

“Don’t 
hands,” 


you say nothin’ about city 
said San Quint. ‘“They’re all 
right some of ’em.” He looked mean- 
ingly at Milly. 

A loud laugh came from across the 
aisle, where Kate and her two hench- 
men were watching this scene. At that 
moment, the foreman’s approach 
caused a sudden resumption of all 
business, but it was not ten minutes be- 
fore another little exchange of amen- 
ities brought an even louder laugh. It 
was then that an instinct in 


Milly awoke and came to the threshold 


obscure 
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of her consciousness and looked out 
at the open doorway of her eyes. 

Until that moment, she would have 
been hurt and perplexed by that deri- 
sion. Now she was not perplexed at 
all, and the something looking out of 
her eyes had a dawning defiance. 

Well, in any new venture, the first 
stage is the overcoming of inertia. To- 
day she passed that stage. Exertion 
now became motion. 

She even felt the change in her. She 
knew she was a deft workman; her 
results and her colleagues’ praise told 
her. Then the freckled girl behind her 
kept up a neighborly intercourse when- 
ever she had time, and Milly under- 
stood the compliment when the girl 
showed her the photograph of her sol- 
dier sweetheart. There was Sam 
Quint, also, and while his favors meant 
nothing to her intrinsically, she saw 
that they counted with the other inspec- 
tors, who noted his continual loiterings 
at her bin. Gaining assurance, she made 
Sam the target for quips and glances 
she was not yet bold enough to aim di- 
rectly at Jimmy Graves. A woman’s 
first-love shots are always ricochets. 
Other women know this. Kate evi- 
dently understood it perfectly. 

The tacit rivalry developed. How the 
machinist failed to see it was a mystery. 
Perhaps he did see. He teased any 
girl he was near, if he had time, but 
he had to earn his thirty-five per week; 
Sometimes he was 
o| 


he was a busy man. 
very sober; no girl could get a ince 
from him. Milly liked this phase best. 
She knew now that he had two brothers 
and a sister at the front. She guessed 
he was thinking of them. Perhaps he 
wanted to go, too. 

Kate, being a leader among the press 
girls, was able to launch hostilities not 
only at Milly, but at all the inspectors, 
with whom Milly was becoming a sort 
of pet. The inspectors fancied that the 
machine girls 
lunch time shots would be fired of city 


resented them, and at 
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slang against rustic wit. Milly was dis- 
tressed. She believed that it was alla 
mistake—that the country girls were 
as nice as the city girls; all they both 
needed was to understand each other, 
for they were all in earnest about their 
work. There was the freckled girl, 
whose name was Tessie. Tessie was 
splendid. 

One morning the foreman came to 
Milly, watched her work, spat, and 
said: 

“How'd you like to learn a machine?” 

“A machine?” Her lips formed the 
word. 

He nodded. 

“We're needin’ 
soon.” 

“Oh, I’d like it so much!” 

“Well, ain’t no openin’ yet, but when 
there is, I’ll tell you.” 

Her face had been pale. 
grew luminous. 

For days she had had a feeling of 
being magnetized by the machines. Her 
eyes were forever seeking them in that 
eye-free moment, as she grabbed the 
shells. Yet not till the foreman spoke 
did she know what that restlessness 
was, that itch of her fingers. It was 
her body’s answer to the call of the ma- 
chines. And now 

Kate was looking at her. 
softly. Eye to eye, 


some new hands 


Now it 


Her breast 


heaved she an- 


swered that challenge. 


Tessie came over to her. 

“Did 
machine ?”’ 

When Milly nodded, she said: “Well, 

told him I bet you'd like to learn.” 

“You—you told him that ?” 

“Yes. He’s my brother.” 

The news went around at noon. The 
inspectors congratulated her. Some 
envied her. The machine girls stole 
glances at her. Did they foresee the city 
encroachment into their own particular 
stronghold? But Milly’s modesty was 
her guarantee, and only those under the 
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domination of the handsome and stormy 


Kate made any audible comment. 

Kate was much more than audible. 
Her chief weapon, derision, had been 
dulled. You can’t render wholly ridic- 
ulous one whom the foreman has openly 
selected for promotion. She took to 
playing a clumsier game of sheer bul- 
lying, and not only Jimmy’s, but Sam 
Quint’s, visits to Milly’s now conspicu- 
ous bin brought forth her loud out- 
bursts. 

“Oh, she don’t have to work! All she 
does is to hold a reception!” “Three 
dollars a day for talkin’ and lookin’ 
cute! If that ain’t easy money, what 
is?” “I wonder Kelly don’t give her 
his job!” 

Kelly was the foreman. So Kate 
stormed, encouraged by her two pals, 
one of whom went so far as to push 
Milly off the board walk one lunch 
time, causing an apple Sam Quint had 
given her to roll into the mud. 

On successive days, Sam had pre- 
sented her with candy, a snapshot of 
himself at Asbury Park, apples, 
oranges, and rambler roses. He was 
not the humble admirer, either; assur- 
ance sat boldly on his black brows. 
Milly treated him according to her 
mood, which was most favorable when 
Jimmy Graves was in sight, as the tactic 
had proved potent to bring Jimmy to 
her side, and that was all she wished. 


IV. 

“Come on. 
you.” 

Thus said the foreman a few morn- 
ings later. Dazed, Milly followed him 
to the end of the great room, to a young 
girl already familiar as a distant vis-a- 
vis. 

“Here, Lucy, break her in,” said the 
foreman, and walked away. 

“But this isn’t a press,” 
tered. 

The young girl smiled negatively. 


I’ve got a machine for 


Milly fal- 


“Tt’s a trimming machine.” 

She sat slenderly and placidly above 
what resembled the iron skeleton of a 
Shetland pony, at whose shoulder blade 
a slanting slide fed shells to a swiftly 
jabbing punch, like a windpipe; and 
these shells, trimmed by a little jerking 
knife, were regurgitated at the Shet- 
land’s mouth into a huge metal nose- 
bag. 

Milly could have wept with disap- 
pointment, but a few minutes convinced 
her that trimming was no mean task to 
learn. 

“Oh, about four weeks before I could 
keep it going,” said the girl Lucy in 
answer to the inevitable first question. 

“But I don’t believe I’ll ever learn!” 

“Yes, you will. It takes time,” said 
Lucy dreamily. 

It took time, and the wild strain of 
every nerve in her fingers and wrists 
and arms and eyes. What Lucy did un- 
consciously, with such swift grace and 
ease, Milly found herself attempting 
with grotesque gestures and ridiculous 
anxiety. Her first contributions to that 
never-emptying slide were like efforts to 
handle a live trout. Then Lucy said 
dreamily and amiably, “Don’t hurry. 
You’re only learning.” And without 
haste her lovely hand swept to the slide 
the shells she had so imperceptibly jug- 
gled right side up as she had gathered 
them from the hopper. 

But noon came before Milly could so 
much as glance from her work. She 
hardly ate her lunch. 

“Oh, it’s terribly hard!” she told the 
inspectors, and her pale face and fever- 
ish eyes convinced them. Milly had 
visions of the fiasco of her rise in the 
ranks, and here, after all, she was not 
Kate’s equal. How far now seemed 
that goal of the thunderous, complex 
press! And the trimming hadn't 
looked hard, the way those girls did it, 
as if a child could have learned it in an 
hour. 


“But, still, it’s only practice. And, 
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after all, they wouldn’t have put me on 
a press yet. I might have known. This 
comes first.” 

The reflection cheered her, and that 
afternoon, working less anxiously, she 
even half liked the iron pony. The 
thing had a sort of zest. 

The girls around her watched her 
aloofly. The tool setters, too, who were 
young women, were on their guard. 
Among themselves they laughed and 
talked, for the noise was not so deafen- 
ing here. Some of the trimmers sang. 

Lucy was an unalterably affable 
young person of great delicacy of 
feature, and she was engaged in a word- 
less flirtation with the young fellow 
who brought the shells—that is, per- 
formed here the same office as Sam 
Quint in the inspection department. 
Milly had forgotten Sam Quint; she 
had well-nigh forgotten Jimmy Graves. 
Nevertheless, Jimmy was talking about 
her to the freckled girl, Tessie. 

“They say some of those city girls 
come up here just to make all the 
money they carr, but you can see she 
likes the work.” 

In those words Jimmy had voiced a 
belief to which some of the city girls 
themselves had given rise. Some of 
them had come up for flagrantly mer- 
cenary reasons. They were the girls 
who had antagonized the natives by 
cheap derision and flaunted finery. 

days, Milly going it 
a machine just on the aisle. 


In five was 
alone on 
Her deftness and extreme care and her 
obvious interest had created a distinct 
impression. 

“She ain’t a bit boastful,” said one 
of the tool setters, a clear-eyed girl 
covered with grease. “She’s willing to 
be told—and she hasn’t broke a single 
punch.” 

That day Milly excelled herself, and 
was thereby too busy to see the 
glances of approval. At night two girls 
gave her their surplus of shells. Pride 
jand gratitude suffused her face. 


“I knew these girls were friendly!” 
she thought. 

That was a Saturday. Sunday was 
a day of shampooings and mendings 
and launderings at the dormitories, 
and she had her chance to stand up for 
the country girls. 

“They’re just bashful. And, besides, 
who wants to have a big city thrust 
down her throat all the time? If all of 
us would talk less about New York, 
and show more interest in this place, 
they’d be as friendly as any one.” And 
some reflected, and admitted the truth 
of this. . 

On Monday, then, she dared to smile 
right at the trimmers, and to call the 
tool setters by their first names. If her 
punch got bent, she would go and help 
some girl in trouble with bad shells, 
Thus she learned of their lives in the 
little towns around. Her right-hand 
neighbor said: ‘Why, you don’t brag 
about New York. You ain’t like most 
of ’em that comes up here.” 

“Oh, I was raised in a little town. I 
love the country. My father has a gro- 
cery’ store in our town, and I was go- 
ing to earn enough money to go and 
help him in the store, because business 
is bad, but I believe he could do better 
here. I’m going to ask him to come 
here. It’s such a pretty country, too, 
and, besides, I could go right on work- 
ing. I like this work. I love it.” 

At lunch, the girl to whom she said 
this gave her a sandwich of homemade 
bread and jam. 

True, these were not press girls, but 
trimmers. Jimmy GraveS was not their 
matrimonial goal. It happened they 
were either too young, like Lucy, or al- 
ready engaged, or even married. How- 
ever, even some of the press girls were 
beginning to speak to her, sisters or 
friends of the trimmers. 

Barring Kate, her lot would have 
been perfect. Kate no longer faced 
her, to be sure, but her very shoulders 
down the aisle conveyed her unceasing 
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enmity. Moreover, to get a drink— 
and one drank often these days—she 
must pass Kate, and all her new-found 
assurance, born of manual and social 
success, could not rob that return trip 
of its painfulness. 

One morning Jimmy Graves accom- 
panied Milly back to her machine, 
where he lingered while her tool was 
being sharpened at the grindstone. He 
was gazing at her as if he had never 
really seen her before. 

“Say, why did you snub me that first 

day? 

“Oh, that! I didn’t mean to. I guess 
was just scared.” 

“You'll never do it again, will you?” 

“No, of course not.” 

“Not even if I come some night to 
call ?” 

“Oh, do you live in town?” 
said that to hide her trepidation. 

“No. I wish I did.” 

This needed a fit rejoinder. 
flash, she found it: 

“The next best thing is to come when 
you can.” 

“I can come to-morrow night. 
about it?” 

“Why, it suits me.” 
significance. 

“Say, your name’s Milly, isn’t it?” 

“Yo” 

“Well, mine’s Jim.” 


’ 


” 


She 


Like a 


How 


This with arch 


“I know it—Jim.’ 
Sut there! Her progress in repar- 
tee speaks for itself. 

Evidently Sam Quint was waking to 
the consciousness of a real rival, in- 
credible as a rival must seem. He saw 
her, after she had finished lunch that 
noon, setting out for the storehouse, 
and he joined her, proffering her an 
apple from thé pocket of his very 
greasy pants. 

They were coming back down the 
lane between the main building and the 
This lane was the noontime 
promenade, and those who did not 


shops. 
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walk up and down sat on piles of lum- 
ber or within shady doors. 

At the far end, Kate was visible with 
her two pals, slowly approaching. 
Milly had the distinct feeling that Kate 
was actuated by some definite intent of 
mischief. 

A munitions-plant story ought to 
have at least one explosion. Well, there 
was an explosion now. Kate fur- 
nished it. 

“Yes, here she comes. Get out of 
the way, everybody! Make room! 
Don’t you see it’s New York City that’s 
comin’ down the road? Back off and 
let the little city swell go by!” 

Her two henchmen laughed hila- 
riously, and the large-mouthed one bel- 
lowed: 

“Yep, back down, you hayseeds! 
You ain’t got no right bein’ round when 
the smartest thing in the United States 
is comin’ down the road !” 

Milly stopped. The silence- was 
punctuated by ribald laughs, and some 
male cries of “Go it, Kate!” “That’s 
right, girl! Show them New York 
doods you got a tongue in your head!” 
“That’s strike one! Pitch her. another 
over the plate!” 

“Oh, no!” said Kate in a high, reso- 
nant voice. “/’m not interferin’ with 
the pet of the cap works! Sass her 
and you’re liable to get fired! I’m only 
a press girl. She’s a trimmer! And, 
besides, ain’t Sam Quint here, ready to 
protect her? Who’s goin’ to go up 
against Sam Quint? Who’s goin’ to 
say anythin’ about the girl he’s takin’ 
to? I'd like to see any one try!” 

With that, she came up and stood 
right in Sam’s way, a virago facing a 
black-browed bully. 

“Shut your damn’ mouth, Kate!” 

“There, did you hear that? He tells 
me to shut my God-damned mouth! 

3ut I’m only Kate Ford! I’m only 
dirt under his feet!” She came closer, 
and raised her voice. “So you're tired 
of me, Sam, like you'll be tired of her, 
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for all her baby eyes and city talk! But 
see here, you ain’t supposin’ I’m stand- 
in’ by like a fool, when just by openin’ 
my mouth I can sg 

“Shut your mouth!” said Sam 
fiercely, but lowering his voice. “What’s 
the use bein’ a damn’ fool? I ain't 
tired of you, but I told you you'd got 
to take your temper down a few pegs, 
and I meant it. No woman, you or 
any other, can bully me around! I’m 
sick of your jealousy, and you can quit 
havin’ these tantrums or you can quit 
thinkin’ of me, so take your choice, and 
it’s what I said then and it’s what I 
say now!” And he strode away. 

She shouted after him: 

“Oh, and so you wasn’t makin’ up to 
this short-haired baby girl!” 

“What on earth!” exclaimed Milly. 
“Do you like him?” 

“Like him?” A _ loud laugh an- 
swered this. “If I was as strong as 
him, I’d show him whether I liked 
him!” 

She raised her fists. Milly drew 
back. At that moment, and to her su- 
preme relief, she saw Jimmy Graves 
coming. 

“Kate,” he said low, “see here, cut 
this out! Don’t make a fool of your- 
self. Sam wasn’t meaning anything. 
He isn’t after Milly, and you know it.” 

“Oh, of isn’t 
after him!” 

“T should say not!” said Milly dis 
tinctly. “If you think that, 
crazy. Do you suppose I’d pay any at- 
tention to him?” 

“What?” Kate turned on her with 
blazing eyes. “What's that? What’s 
the matter with him, may I ask? Do 
you think you’re above him?” 

“No, I just don’t think about him one 
way or the other.” 

“Is that so? You’re too good for 
him,-are you? Well, tell that to your 
grandmother, you _ pie-faced little 
sneak !” 


course not—and she 


you're 


“Oh!” gasped the surprised Milly. 
The whistle blew. 


“And it wasn’t Jimmy, after all! Oh, 
wasn’t I a little fool?” She was bend- 
ing over her work, trying to hide the 
mirth and amaze in her eyes. “And 
Kate crazy about—Sam Quint!” 

“Yes,” the trimmer beside her had 
explained, “every one knows about her 
and Sam. We told her you wasn’t 
thinking about Sam, but she didn’t be- 
lieve it. She thinks every one’s after 
him. That’s why they quarreled. 
She’s so jealous.” 

“But how could she think 

Jimmy’s approach stopped her. 

“T’ll come about eight,” he said. “We 
might go to the lake. Would you like 
that?” And, bending closer, he added, 
“Next week I’m buying an automo- 
bile.” 

V. 

Some heartaches developed among 
the press girls, and a few enmities, but 
so rapid was Milly’s assimilation into’ 
the life and spirit of the community 
that most of them forgot she had once 
been an outsider. 

She left the dormitory, taking room 
and board with Tessie’s family in town. 
She wore calico dresses and got regu- 
lar shoes, and her hair was soon long 
neck, where 


and 


iwainst her 


enough to pin 


Jimmy admired its tendrils some 


times touched them 
One day, soon after she had learned 
to fill both buckets in the shift, she was 
so happy at her work that she uncon- 
sciously began to sing. The trimmers 
listened, and one of them asked her if 
she wouldn’t like to join the church 
choir. 

She was soprano in the quartet that 
sang at the wedding of Kate and Sam. 
Kate had sound rea- 
She 


Some said that 
sons for immediate matrimony. 
seemed contented now, and Sam treated 
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her fairly well, keeping her in her 
place. She still came to work. 

Milly had already written to paw 
about the grocery business, and one day 
he arrived and looked over the situa- 
tion, and the result was a trade that 
landed him in town for good. So once 
more he was the shirt-sleeved compan- 
ion of her days—or, rather, her eve- 
nings. That was the time when the 
inspectors, now swelled to a_ small 
army, bought up their supplies for the 
next day’s lunch. 

Here she would help him until 
Jimmy arrived with the automobile. 
Then they would ride or go to the 
movies or to choir practice, for Jimmy 
had a lovely tenor voice. 

One day he moved up to live. Silly 
waste of time, he said, going back and 
forth. 

So behold Milly, as, perched on a 
high chair at her machine on the aisle, 
she observed in all directions and ex- 
changed badinage in a loud voice, and 
sometimes sang. 
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But beyond the trimming machines 
were the great, thunderous presses. 
There, one of these days, she re- 
flected. 

“Well, yes, the first vacancy I have,” 
the foreman had told her. And al- 
ready Kate was buying baby clothes, 
the girls said. And if a girl left her 
machine, she lost it. 

“But when I get it, I’ll never leave 
it,” Milly decided, without considering 
how benefits may accrue from wed- 
dings as well as wars. 

The wedding was at Christmas. 

“And so, dear,” wrote Dorabel, 
“you're still helping to win the war?” 

“Yes,” Milly wrote back. But she 
could have added that she had also been 
active in the cause of peace. Her go- 
ing over to the country folks had not 
meant her rupture from the city folks. 
On the contrary, she brought them into 
an understanding of rural life and cus- 
toms, a task soon made easy by the 
growing bond of their great labor of 
making the munitions of war. - 
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OVE is dead. 


But I look back from where I stand 


(From fear I fled) 


But I steal back and snatch the pain 
To make one little song again. 

I cut his finger from his hand 

That I may have the heavy ring— 

I seize a memory from the dead, 


That I may sing. 


Mary CAROLYN DAVIES. 
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SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 


Lorrie Stirling meets Wynne Stuart on the banks of a stream in Nova Scotia, introduced 
by a large trout which she helps him to land. With both of them, it is a case of love at 
first sight. In the conversation that follows, Lorrie learns that Wynne is desperately 
unhappy with a miserly old stepfather who is about to marry a woman Wynne detests, and 
Lorrie in turn confesses that his life is rather empty, with nothing in it but work. He is 
an engineer on the Panama Canal, at present taking a vacation with a friend, the Reverend 
Jim O’Connor, a New York clergyman. While they are talking, a cable is brought to 
Lorrie from his chief, recalling him to Panama immediately. Confronted by the thought 
of losing Wynne just at the moment of finding her, Lorrie comes to a sudden resolution, tells 
Wynne that he loves her, and asks her to marry him,at once. Wynne, dazed as she is by 
the proposal, decides to accept it rather than let Lorrie go out of her life. In spite of 
the furious opposition of Wynne’s stepfather, Angus Clegg, who is afraid that Wynne’s 
marriage may result in an investigation of his methods in getting control of her mother’s 
property, the young people have their way, aided and abetted by the Reverend Jim, who 
chaperons them to New York, where they are married. A few weeks of blissful happiness 
follow, and then a little cloud appears upon the horizon, Lorrie is so absorbed in his work 
that he has no time to give to Wynne—seems almost to forget her existence, in fact—and 
Wynne begins to droop under his neglect. A doctor friend calls Lorrie’s attention to her 
run-down condition, and he is worrying over it when a letter arrives from a college friend, 
a wealthy young Cuban, inviting Lorrie and Wynne to a house party at Miraflores, his 
estate. Don Edmundo writes that he is bringing the party down from New York on his 
yacht, the Sea Flower, and will stop at Panama on the way. For Wynne’s sake, Lorrie 
accepts the invitation. Shortly afterward, the Sea Flower arrives with her gay party, 
including the Reverend Jim, the poet, Harold Applcbo, and his wife, and other of Lorrie’s 
old friends. 
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CHAPTER VII. Wynne,” said he, “but don’t let it bother 
\ PPLEBO and Wynne seated You, because that is his most favorite 


themselves at a table in the 7d harmless recreation, and the fact 

shade of the royal palms. The 

trade wind was just beginning to fan in 
from the sea. The tea was brought, 
and Applebo driined his cup, licked his 
lips, and looked at Wynne. man, but his Latin blood makes it 
“Donny has fallen in love with you, necessary for him to perform. First, 


of your being Lorrie’s wife puts you 
hors concours. But Donny will spread 
his plumes for your admiration. He 


is in many ways a worthy young 





he will try to hypnotize you with his 
white eyes and, failing of that, he will 
arouse your sympathy to the point of 
tears by describing the tragedy of a life 
endowed by every blessing but the di- 
vine gift of love. After these first 
numbers, he will kill a shark for you.” 

“Kill a shark for me?” asked Wynne. 
“What do you mean?” 

“That’s one of his parlor tricks,” said 
Applebo. “When he feels that one of 
his pretty guests thoroughly merits the 
delicate attention, he kills a shark in 
her honor—just as a matador might 
look up and dedicate a bull to the ob- 
ject of his immediate emotion.” 

' “Do you always get drunk on tea, 
Harold?” Wynne demanded. 

“No. Just mildly debauched. Donny 
herds the unfortunate animal alongside 
by hospitable offerings of pork, then 
dives underneath it and rips it open 
with a knife.” 

“Are you 
manded. 

“Wait and see,” Applebo answered. 
“He killed one that way for Hermione, 
and she expressed her admiration of the 
telling him that he 


chaffing?” Wynne de- 


performance by 
was a fool.” 

Wynne appeared to reflect. 

“All the same,” said she, “it must take 
some doing. Would you care to tackle 
it?” 

“No,” he murmured. “In the first 

[ don’t like to kill anything, and 

nd, Hern uldn’t let 

did not find it necessary to 

day, in ab- 

sence, he had capped Donny’s daring 

performance by catching a turn of line 

around the flukes of a big tiger shark 

and letting the scandalized monster tow 
him for a few hundred yards. 

“T hope he won’t try anything of that 
sort while I’m aboard the boat,” said 
Wynne. 
flores ?” 

“Longer than I wished,” said Ap- 
plebo. “I was going to upstick and run 
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Ione Wwe 


Hermione’: 


it one 


“Have you been long at Mira- 
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on our return, but now that you are 
coming, I propose te remain.” 

“That’s not a very subtle way of put- 
ting it,” Wynne objected. 

“You don’t understand,” Harold 
complained. “I didn’t intend a com- 
pliment, but it merely occurred to me 
that, as you are coming, Donny will 
stop flirting with Hermione. I don’t 
mind his flirting with her, nor does she, 
but I object to flirting in the abstract. 
It’s like smoking in a powder fac- 
tory.” ‘ 

“Is that intended as a warning t 
me?” Wynne asked, with a little frown. 

Applebo’s leonine face became per- 
fectly blank. He sloshed his cup full 
of tea, took it at a gulp, licked his lips, 
then looked at Wynne and blinked. 

“No,” he murmured, in his purring 
voice. “To certain natures, such as 
yours, a warning is a combination of 
an invitation and a dare. In saying 
what I have, I was thinking less of you 
than of myself.” 

“You think a good deal about your- 
self, don’t you?” said Wynne, nettled, 
very. 

“Yes,” he answered, and clapped his 
hands to order another pot of tea. “I 
don’t think that I ever met a person 
who interested me so much as myself.” 

“Well, no doubt that’s true of a good 
many of us, if we were to ’fess up,” 
said Wynne. 

\pplebo muchacho 
and, in voluble Spanish, explained to 
construction of 


summoned the 
him the character and 
a macaroon, then sent him in quest of 
this delicacy, which the boy assured him 
was to be had. 

“How are you going to pay for them 
if he gets them?” Wynne asked. “We 
must have already drunk seventy-five 
cents’ worth of tea.” 

“That’s so,” he assented. “Since we 
are destined to be held in bond against 
payment, we might as well order some 
more tea. It will give us an appetite 
for our macaroons, when they arrive. 
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Tea always stimulates my appetite 
for macaroons and macaroons for tea, 
and therefore, once departed in this vi- 
cious circle, I never know where to get 
off. Donny assured me that he had 
plenty of macaroons aboard to last the 
voyage, but I ate them all the first day, 
and he refused to put back. In some 
ways, he is deficient as a host. Fama 
better one. Is Lorrie jealous?” 

“No,” Wynne answered, and added, 
with a little unconscious wistfulness 
which did not escape Applebo—for 
very little got past that drowsing feline 
—‘“I sometimes wish that he were a 
bit jealous. But he’s not.” 

“He’s too sure of’ you,” said Ap- 
plebo. “We'll try to cure him of that. 
At least, I shall.” 

“How?” Wynne asked, with a hint 
of challenge in her voice. 

“By an ill attempt to conceal the ad- 
miration with which you inspire me,” 
murmured Applebo, and swallowed a 
cupful of tea. 

“How about 
asked. 

“Hermione will beat me and be sorry 
for you,” Applebo answered sadly. He 
poured himself another cup, lapped it 
up, licked his lips, and looked at Wynne 
with the expression of a sleepy cat. 
“The liquid affinity is satisfied,” said he. 
“Now all that we’ve got to do is to sit 
here in sweet and sympathetic converse 
moneyed friends come 
along to pay the bill. I dislike to ask 
for credit, especially as I am so un- 
trustworthy and know it. People are 
usually willing to hang me up, but they 
make a great mistake, as I am apt to 
forget all about it. However, there’s 
no hurry, and it’s pleasant to think that 
Donny will be cross and Hermione 
angry and the first seeds of jealousy 
sown in Lorrie’s mechanical mind. 
Somebody will come along pretty soon, 
because this is a very small town. Do 
you have any fun at Culebra?” 

Wynne was telling him about her life 


Hermione?” Wynne 


until some of our 


on the Cut when the boy returned with 
a large bundle of macaroons, over 
which Applebo purred lovingly and or- 
dered another pot of tea. Wynne re- 
garded him with amazement. 

“Since we’ve got to stand a siege 
here, we might as weil provision,” said 
he apologetically, licking the crumbs 
from his lips. ‘You mustn’t think of 
leaving Miraflores until you’ve been 
there at least six weeks, Wynne. 
Donny would be very sore. When a 
guest leaves, if only to go to the funeral 
of his father or something of the sort, 
he glooms about until the next arrival, 
That’s the reason I decline to throw 
myself helplessly upon his hospitality. 
We live on our boat and eat at the 
house, to save expense. Hermione has 
such a hearty appetite, and the boys 
would gnaw the rigging off unless prop- 
erly stuffed. Would you like to have 
a baby?” 

“Be still,” said Wynne, flushing and 
trying to keep from laughing. 

“Because if you ever do,” said Ap- 
plebo, placing a macaroon in his capa- 
cious mouth, there to dissolve suc- 
culently, “teach him to chew oakum as 
soon as he cuts his teeth. It occupies 
his time and controls his appetite.” He 
blinked. “Ah, here comes dear Lady 
Audrey. I hope she has not forgot her 
purse.” 

Wynne watched the 
Lady Audrey in 


It was bad enough to be caught 


approach of 
great embarra 


ing tea and nibbling macaroons 


man whose acquaintance she had 


made, but to have him borrow money 
from Lady Audrey to settle the score 
seemed quite impossible. 

“Let’s go inside,” said she. 

“No,” said Applebo. “Broad day- 
light is the best evidence of innocence. 
We have done nothing to be ashamed 
of. Why should we hide? Besides, we 
need money. Most people hide before 
they have become guilty, and get caught 
When they are really 


1UST 


and censured. 
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guilty, they don’t get caught, or, if 
they do, they bluff their way to victory. 
Leave it to me, my dear Evangeline. 
We need Lady Audrey, and, after all, 
she’s an old duck, and quacks like one. 
Listen to her a few minutes later.” 

Lady Audrey needed no invitation 
to join the party. Tall, lean, with the 
athletic figure of an English girl of 
eighteen, she came striding along 
through the blaze of the afternoon sun 
with a look of determination on her 
weather-beaten face and an Airedale 
terrier tacking back and forth in her 
wake, inspecting every gutter that might 
possibly contain a rat and occasionally 
pausing to stiffen and stare sourly at 
some mangy local cur. Following the 
inspection of the Airedale, fifty paces 
to the rear, the dogs of Colon barked 
defiantly. 

Lady Audrey had discarded her use- 
less blinders for the shade of a green 
parasol, which threw a comforting, 
though unbecoming, light on her high- 
featured, masterful face. 

“What are you doing here, you big 
yellow tomcat?” was her polite greeting 
of Applebo. 

“Waiting for you, dear, just as hard 
as we can,” purred Applebo. “I knew 
you'd find the best café in the place, so 
we came here on purpose. Won't you 
sit down and have a drink? You look 
\udrey, 


he man!” said Lady 


minent eyes shot a look of 


then 
remnants 


1musement at Wynne, 
the disordered 
of the feast. “So the animal got fed 
on his macaroons,” said she. “Well, 
my dear, I’ve been sadly remiss as an 
I won- 


tor k note of 


At Lloyds seagoing chaperon. 
der how you keep your looks, and you 
Nova Scotia. It’s deuced hot, 
Believe I’ll havé a peg. Won- 
der if they’ve got any ice.” 

“If they haven’t, Lady Audrey dear,” 
murmured Applebo, “I’ll go out and 


from 
isn’t it? 


make some for you myself. I’ve heard 
how it’s done.” 

He clapped his hands. The muchacho 
appeared with a little bucket. Applebo 
leaned back in his chair, and the wicker 
complained about his bulk. Lady 
Audrey took the bottle from the boy’s 
hand and helped herself to a liberal 
dose of soul-and-body poison. 

“Do you swim, my dear?” she asked 
Wynne. “I’m dying for a dip, but the 
water where we're lying doesn’t look 
inviting.” 

“Right,” said Applebo, “and it’s full 
of varmints—jellyfish and snakes and 
cunning little crocodiles. Leave it alone, 
old sweetheart.” 

“Shut up, ass,” said Lady Audrey, 
and went on to Wynne, “I’m glad you’re 
athletic, Wynne. We've got to keep fit, 
and all these silly women, barring only 
Hermione, are getting so fat and lazy.” 
She glanced at her wrist watch. “Come, 
Harold,” said she, “settle the score and 
let’s go.” She winked at Wynne. “It’s 
not often that he stands me a shot,” 
said she. “Lucky I happened by just 
as I did.” 

Applebo looked at her and blinked. 

“If you must go, dear Lady Audrey,” 
said he, “good-by and a pleasant 
voyage.” 

“Come along,” said Lady Audrey, in 
her first sergeant’s voice. 

Applebo sadly shook his tawny mane. 

“Unless you could find your way to 
bob, Wynne and I shall 
have to sleep here, I’m afraid. I ab- 
sent-mindedly gave Hermione my 
purse, and Lorrie is so niggardly with 
Wynne that she has only seventy-five 
cents. I don’t suppose you have any 
money yourself, old dear. You never 
have, in spite of all I earn for you at 
bridge. But never mind. We can live 
happily enough in this sponging house 
until they come to bail us out.” 

Lady Audrey glared at him in speech- 
very excellent 


lend me a few 


less indignation, or its 
affectation. 
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“You ought to be stoned!” said she. 
“Fancy inviting two ladies to drink tea 
When you hadn’t a penny in your 
pocket! Come on, Wynne. Let’s leave 
him here to get out of it as best he 
may.” 

“If you do that,” said Applebo, “I 
shall leave my hat as security, and then, 
if I get a sunstroke, it will be your 
fault, and you will have nobody to help 
you squeeze money out of Mrs. Do- 
remus.” 

Lady Audrey appeared to reflect. 

“You’re quite sure you haven’t any 
money ?” she asked. 

“I’m never quite sure of anything,” 
Applebo answered, “but I don’t think I 
have. Let me investigate. My beau- 
tiful clothes, if smelted out, might yield 
enough to settle for our entertainment. 
I heard something jangle when I got 
up to invite you to the banquet.” He 
rose to his feet, slipped off his white 
serge coat, took it by the tails, and 
shook it. There fell on the sanded 
terrace a dollar watch, some brass 
screws, a horn-handled jack knife, two 
ivory nuts, one partly carved, a silver 
bonbonniére, which burst open and dis- 
seminated some licorice peppermints, 
and a few small silver coins, which Ap- 
plebo proceeded to collect. 

“The first assay 
well,” he murmured. “At any rate, we 
get color. Hermione must have been 
very sleepy last night. Now let us go 
deeper into the lode,” and he proceeded 
to unbuckle his belt. “For all we know, 
there may be untold wealth in the 
deeper strata.” 

Wynne was turning various colors of 
the rainbow, but Lady Audrey did not 
budge. 


“Can 


pans out rather 


she 


you undress yourself,” 
asked, “or do you need a nurse?” 


“Harold—stop it!” cried Wynne, 
crimson and aghast. 
He gave her a vacant look. 


“All right, Wynne. If you find it 


unconventional, I will stand on my 
head, instead.” 

“You'd better sit on your head,” 
snapped Lady Audrey, rising. “Come 
on, Wynne. Let this great ape wait 
for his keeper.” 

She hooked her strong, lean arm 
through Wynne’s and started to walk 
back to the port. They had gone about 
a hundred yards when Applebo padded 
up from astern. 

“It’s all right,” said he happily. “I 
explained my predicament to the pro- 
prietor in a few touching and well- 
chosen words. It made him cry. He 
begged me not to be distressed. So I 
gave the seventy-five cents Wynne 
loaned me to the muchacho and came 
away. I shall settle the account the 
next time I°come ashore, and present 
the patron with a poem.” 

They returned to the landing, where 
they were immediately sighted by the 
watchful quartermaster, and the gig 
came foaming in to fetch them. They 
rushed out at a speed that astonished 
and fascinated Wynne. Every minute 
seemed now to be bringing her a new 
sensation. In the excitement of meet- 
ing the party, her impressions of the 
big auxiliary yacht had been vague and 
confused, but now, while half listening 
to the banter of Applebo and Lady 
Audrey, she found time to examine the 
Sea Flower, bloomed on the 
green, turbid 
lily, bourgeoning with points of silver 
Her lofty spars reflected the 


which 
water like some bright 
and gold. 
sun like pillars of flame, and her creamy 
sides, with the rim of pale vertigris, 
melted into the tinted sea. 

Donny met them as they stepped on 
deck. 

“T hope we’re not too late for tea,” 
murmured Applebo, in an anxious tone. 
“You've no idea how much trouble I’ve 
had in remedying your deficiency as a 
host,” and he handed the huge pack- 
age of macaroons to the steward. “Put 
them in the ice box, Juan, please,” said 
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he in Spanish. “They’re already be- 
ginning to fade.” 

The deck that Wynne trod seemed to 
yield beneath her feet like wax. She 
looked wonderingly at the rose-colored 
woodwork and the bright manila 
cordage which glistened like the hair 
of a small child. Wynne’s longshore 
experience had been limited to little 
cargo boats and tarry, gurry-smeared 
fishermen. It seemed to her almost in- 
credible that such immaculate cleanli- 
ness and beauty could be consistent 
with a strong ship. 

“Your things are aboard and stowed 
in your cabin, Wynne,” said Donny. 
“We’re all here but Hermione and Lor- 
rie. He took her off after Harold kid- 
naped you—wanted to show her a drain 
or something. Juan will show you 
where you are to live for the next few 
days, and Rosario will get you anything 
you may happen to need.” 

“T’ll take care of Wynne,” snapped 
Lady Audrey, who had lingered. 
“Come along, dear.” 

She led the wondering Wynne be- 
low. Wynne was rather recalcitrant, 
because she wanted to stop and ex- 
amine the interior of this floating pal- 
ace. Nothing was heavy or superflu- 
ous. There were delicate traceries on 
the bulkheads, and the furniture was 
mostly of cane and wicker. Old mo- 
rocco leather took the place of plush, 
and where portiéres were needed, chintz 
fabrics served. Here below decks the 
air was cooler than above and faintly 
scented with the perfume of jasmine 
and stephanotis in the big vases, and 
there was the soft pur of many elec- 
tric fans. 

A very pretty Cuban maid was wait- 
ing for Wynne, and Lady Audrey de- 
livered her charge to the kindly offices 
of this animated young person. 

“Take a nap or come up or do any- 
thing that you like,” said she. ‘There’s 
no bother on this boat—otherwise I 
wouldn’t be here. All that Donny asks 
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of his guests is that they shall feel at 
home. 
departed. 

Wynne found the little maid, -Ro- 
sario, a delightful small person, bo 
sympathetic and enthusiastic. At the 
name of Don Edmundo, she seemed in- 
clined to make a reverence. The hushed 
voice and the awe with which she re- 
ferred to him, while rather amusing to 
Wynne, were still not without their 
effect. 

When she went on deck, she found 
the party assembled about a tea table, 
served by silent-footed Cuban boys, 
The air was deliciously fresh and cool 
beneath the double awnings of white- 
and-green sailcloth. Lorrie and Her- 
mione had come aboard and, with the 


others, were devouring dainty sand+ 


wiches of sliced cucumber and anchovy 
paste spread between thinly cut cassava. 
Everybody was making a good deal of 
noise, and Wynne was rather shocked 
by Hermione’s free tongue, Cécile’s 
caustic comments, and Lady Audrey’s 
unrestrained diction. Lord Charteris 
was smoking a very long cheroot and 
seemed to be sleepily amused, while his 
plump young wife was trying as hard 
as she could to make herself even 
plumper. Donny was monopolized for 
the moment by the lily-fair Aileen Do- 
remus, but his eyes kept straying to- 
ward Wynne. 

It seemed to Wynne that this was 
about the nicest time that she had ever 
had, but the fly in her ointment was 
Lorrie, who seemed very ill at ease. 
Wynne knew that he was thinking 
about something in regard to his work 
and that it was troubling his mind. Cal- 
vert Lanier, the playwright, had come 
to sit beside her, and was telling her 
how he had written his light opera, 
“The Pearl of Panama,” without ever 
having seen the Isthmus. But Wynne’s 
interest in this was mild. She was 
rather glad when Lady Audrey sug- 
gested a game of bridge. 
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Tout a l'heure, dear,” and she 
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However, there wasn’t much time, 


for the ship’s bell signaled the dressing 


hour. Dinner was served on deck un- 
der the soft glow of electric lampions, 
and there were several guests from the 
port, people with whom Wynne was 
well acquainted, fellow workers in the 
I. C. C. Lady Audrey sat at one ‘end 
of the table and the Reverend Jim at 
the other. Donny never presided at 
his own board. Wynne was placed be- 
tween Donny and Lord Charteris, a big, 
handsome fellow with an awkward way 
of expressing himself and table man- 
ners that left much to be desired. He 
poured champagne over his reed birds, 
slopping part of it on the tablecloth, 
and, having pickled them to his taste, 


_ crunched them in his strong teeth so 


that Wynne could hear the bones grit- 
ting. Such conversation as he in- 
dulged in was mostly in brief, jerky 
phrases of rather a banal character and 


- referring to sports. 


“Like shoootin’? So do I, though 


I’m a rotten poor gun for a chap that 


spends so much time at it. My sister 
can shoot all around me, but then she’s 
a ripper at everything she tackles. No, 
my wife ain’t much on sports, barrin’ 
swimmin’, perhaps. Fat, lazy little 
baggage. Likes to eat and sleep.” Such 
was a sample of his illuminating dis- 
course, but Wynne liked him for his 
boyish naturalness. 

That night, as she was preparing for 
bed, Lorrie came into her room. His 
own was next to hers with a bath be- 
tween. Wynne thought he looked un- 
duly flushed, and his manner was nerv- 
ous to the point of irritability. 

“Well,” he asked curtly, “how do you 
like it all?” 

“T’m having a heavenly time,” Wynne 
answered, braiding her heavy hair. 
“Everybody is so sweet and chummy. 
They all call me Wynne, and correct me 
gently when I tack on a ‘Miss’ or ‘Mrs.’ 
to their own names. The only ones I’ve 
got at all acquainted with are Harold 


and Lady Audrey. Is Harold really a : 
poet? What sort of poems does he 
write ?” 

“The slushy limit,” Lorrie answered 
crossly. “ ‘Flowers at Play’ was one 
of his masterpieces, and the verse was 
even worse than the name, though no 
doubt it was academic enough. You 
know about his family history—father 
a big Norwegian sea captain and mother 
Scandinavian royalty. Harold likes to 
play the fool, but he’s not one, by a long 
shot.” 

“So I’ve already discovered,” Wynne 
answered. “Aren’t you having a good 
time, Lorrie?” 

“Not very. To tell the truth, I’m 
sort of worried about leaving just at 
this moment. The chief was mighty 
nice about it, but I could see that he 
wasn’t very keen to have me go. Be- 
sides, this society business is rather out 
of my line.” 

Wynne swayed toward him 
dropped a light kiss on his cheek. 

“You poor dear!” said she. ‘“You’ve 
got so deeply into the work habit that 
it’s hard to break. But you really need 
a rest, Lorrie, and you owe something 
to your friends, who are so very fond 
of you.” 

“Oh, I'll try not to be a specter at 
the feast,” he answered. “But it’s too 
bad they couldn’t have come a little 
later.” 

“It would have been just the same, 
Lorrie,” Wynne answered. “As long 
as you’re working here, you'll always 
feel the same way.” 

“T guess you’re right,” he answered 
wearily. “No rest for the wicked.” 

“You’re not wicked, Lorrie dear, and 
you're going to have your rest, canal 
or no canal.” And she kissed him 
again, but this time with more fervor. 

“Well, perhaps you’re right,” and he 
returned her kiss in a perfunctory way 
that chilled Wynne, who felt herself 
deserving of better things and was 
thirsty for a little compliment on her 


and 
















Ieuccess with her husband’s friends. 


“Good night,” he added, rather shortly, 
and left her. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The next three days were spent in 
sight-seeing, and Wynne became better 
acquainted with her new friends. She 
was disappointed and a little chagrined 
at Lorrie’s shortcomings as a personal 
conductor, though too loyal to admit 
this even to herself. His explanations 
were too technical, and he quite lacked 
the gift of popular elucidation. Any 
popular writer of fair intelligence, with 
a smattering of technical knowledge, 
could have made a better job of it. 
Lorrie’s manner, too, was slightly awk- 
ward and embarrassed, appreciating as 
he did the hopelessness of his attempt 
to bring the great problems of the work 
properly to the understanding of his au- 
dience. Wynne, who understood his 
moods, felt that he was struggling with 
a growing vexation at the futility of 
his efforts. It is probable that there 
was at that moment no engineer on the 
Zone who had a better knowledge of 
the operations than he, or who would 
have described them more lamely. 

Wynne was very glad when the sight- 
seeing was done with, and they went 
aboard the Sea Flower, to sail the fol- 
She knew how trying 
Applebo 


lowing morning. 
it all had been for Lorrie. 
also commented on this fact. 

“We must keep Lorrie with us, 
Wynne,” said he. “Lorrie is all in. If 
I'd realized how tired he was, I’d have 
told Donny to hire one of those flannel- 
mouthed word shooters that infest Co- 
lon. The men who really do things are 
the very worst describers. The minute 
I hear a good speaker, like myself, I 
know that his brain doesn’t go farther 
aft than the root of his tongue.” 

Donny was more comforting. Wynne 
had naturally wished her husband to 
shine, and he had not done so. 
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“I love Lorrie,” Donny told her. 
“He’s already a big man, Wynne, and 
he’s destined to be a lot bigger. I could 
read between the lines of his rambling 
discourse on the canal, because I’m an 
engineer myself, and just now taxed 
rather beyond my abilities in the matter 
of this new water supply for Mira- 
flores. Lorrie can help me a lot, and I 
intend to ask him to. He’s really at 
about the head of his profession. I 
hope you appreciate that, Wynne.” 

“IT try to,” Wynne answered, “but 
sometimes I wish that he’d work a lit- 
tle less and play a little more.” 

“That’s what we’re going to make 
him do,” said Don Edmundo. “It'll 
need some doing, though. He’s pretty 
well in a groove. You know, Lorrie 
and I roomed together at Yale, and he 
dragged me through my final exams. It 
wasn’t alone his teaching me, but he 
made me sit at home and study. You’ve 
got a strong man for a husband, Wynne 
—and he’s got the loveliest woman in 
the world for his wife. That sounds 
banal, but I’m speaking from my 
heart.” 

“Are you quite sure that it’s not from 
your head?” Wynne asked. 

“Quite,” Donny answered. “In that 
case, I shouldn’t have prefaced my re- 
marks by praise of Lorrie. Tell me, 
Wynne, how did you happen to meet ?” 

Wynne laughed. 

“He found me half dressed, admiring 
myself in a pool,” she answered. 

“Arcady ?” 

“It was there. Lorrie hooked a big 
trout—the king of that little brook———” 
and Wynne went on to recite the story 
of their meeting. 

“An idyl,” said Donny gravely. “I 
never heard of a more perfect romance, 
out of classic verse.” 

The notes of an organ drifted up 
through the open skylights. 

“Who is playing?” Wynne asked. 

“Reverend Jim,” Donny answered. 
“He plays us to bed every night.” 
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“A real organ?” Wynne asked. 
“Yes—on a diminutive scale. Jim 
likes to improvise. He’s got a lot of 
music in that big soul of his. Let’s go 
down below, if you like, and listen.” 
So down they went, and found the 
big saloon darkened and deserted ex- 


* cept for the musician and Applebo, the 


latter being draped over a canapé with 
his heels hooked on high. 

“Please don’t interrupt,” he mur- 
mured. “Jim is making a poor attempt 
to interpret Bach on this toy hurdy- 
gurdy.” 

So they sat quietly and listened. The 
‘Reverend Jim, a natural musician of 
no musical education, presently wearied 


of Bach and began to improvise, and 


Wynne presently made the embarrass- 
ing discovery that she had fallen asleep 
with her head on Donny’s shoulder. 
She was roused by the sharp tinkle of 
the saloon clock striking six bells. 

“Don’t mind,” said Donny. “Jim’s 
music is very hypnotic. Even Harold 
is asleep, and he likes to prow] at night, 
like all his species.” 

“T am not asleep,” said a rumbling 
bass. “I never sleep. I’ve been listen- 
ing with silent amusement to Jim’s 
sensuous music and wondering if he 
really considered it of a religious char- 
acter appropriate to Sunday night.” 

The Reverend Jim turned and glared 
at him. 

“Music is music, you Scandinavian 
pagan,” said he, “and its interpretation 
depends on the state of soul of the 
auditor.” 

“T didn’t mean to use you for a pil- 
low, Donny,” said Wynne. 

“You may use me as a footstool if 
you like,” he answered, and as he spoke, 
Lady Audrey and some of the others 
entered the saloon. Applebo pretended 
not to be aware of the fact. 

“T should have awakened you, 
Wynne,” said he, “but Lady Audrey 
is very jealous of any infringement on 
her position as chaperon, which she 


ad 


‘Aingles’s 


proper conversation and then rebuke 





fills, I must say, rather poorly. But 
what can you expect of a chaperon . 
who introduces Deauville customs, and 
bathes before us all in a one-piece mail- 
lot I could put in my id 

“Mouth!” snapped Lady Audrey. “T 
wish you would, too, and keep it there!” 

“Oh, dear!” said Applebo plaintively, 
“Can I ever hope to be forgiven, dear 
Lady Audrey? But you see I was up- 
set because Wynne fell asleep with her 
feet in Donny’s pocket, and it seemed 
to me—— But never mind. It must 
be remembered that I am a poet.” 

“It must be remembered that you 
are a loon!” retorted Lady Audrey. 

Applebo let out a series of falsetto 
whoops, intended to imitate the cry of 
this lonely bird and so loud and sudden 
that the others jumped. 

“I say, suppose you save that until 
the next time our host goes shark stick- 
ing,” said Charteris. “One of the 
brutes will get him some day, and then 
we'll have to hunt up another happy 
floating home.” 

“Don’t forget that you’ve promised 
to leave me your cameos when that 
casualty occurs, Donny,” said Cécile. 
“T wish you’d make a note of it. My 
feelings would be saved so much when 
you engage in that frivolous pastime.” 

“He’s left me his harem,” murmured 
Applebo. 

“Lump!” derided Lady Audrey. 
“What would-you do with a harem, I 
should like to know.” 

“Delicacy prevents my answering,” 
purred Applebo. “But if you really 
wish to know > and he ducked the 
silver ash tray which his wife threw at 
his head. 

“That'll do for you,” said Donny. 
“You have our permission to retire.” 

Applebo rose, stretched like a big yel- 
low lion, and yawned with a little click 
of his jaws, making no attempt at po- 
lite concealment of the act. 

“Since you will entice me into im- 












me for it, I shall seek the privacy of 
my cell,” said he. “Come along, Her- 
mione. The social atmosphere is not 
one fitted for a virtuous young wife and 
mother.” 

The party soon retired, barring only 
Calvert Lanier and Lorrie, who had 
started a game of chess. As she un- 
dressed, Wynne wondered if the con- 
versation of most people of that class 
was as careless and flippant. She had 
rather expected the exchange of lofty 
and intellectual ideas, whereas the talk 
at dinner, while bright and witty 
enough, had been chiefly frivolous 
banter, sometimes decidedly risqué. 
Several times she had been rather 
shocked, and had glanced across at Lor- 
rie, whose expression had shown her 
that he disapproved. Lorrie himself 
had about as much small talk as a lead 
soldier. She did not see him again 
that night, as the excitement of the day 
had made her very sleepy, and his chess 
game lasted until late. 

She awoke early and, while dressing, 
was puzzled by a curious sound of slap- 
ping blows, which came down through 
her skylight. On going above, her star- 
tled eyes were greeted by a curious 
spectacle. Lady Audrey, in a gym- 
nasium skirt and sleeveless jersey, was 
having a spirited encounter with a 
punching bag; Hermione and Donny, in 
pajamas and grass sandals, with masks, 
gauntlets, and chest protectors, were 
engaged in a bout with the foils; while 
the Reverend Jim and Calvert Lanier 
were exercising respectively with dumb- 
bells and Indian clubs. Sitting with 
his broad back against a skylight, bare- 
footed and elegantly enveloped in a 
voluminous kimono of yellow pongee 
silk richly embroidered with white 
chrysanthemums, was Applebo, lan- 
guidly enjoying the exercises over a 
huge china pot of tea and a silver dish 
heaped with macaroons. 

“Kotow, Wynne,” said he. “Morning 
class in physical culture.” 


‘with this crowd. 










“Where do you come in?” she 
trying not to show her surprise at th 
unconventionality of these proceed- 
ings. ? 
“I’m developing the muscles of my 
jaw. I have to keep them in training | 
Beyond that-I'm 
merely conservating my great strength, ™ 
of which principle I am a firm ad= | 
vocate. The truth of my theory is 7 
proven by the fact that I am the strong= 
est person aboard this ship, though T 
have never run when I could wa 
never walked when I could ride, st 
when I could sit, or sat when I could Wy 
gracefully recline. Would you like to 
feel my muscles?” ee 

“No, thanks,” said Wynne hastily, © 
for Applebo had made a movement as 
if to divest himself of the kimono. She ~ 
wondered. what the sailors must think 7 
of such performances, but the crew, © 
all Cubans, appeared quite indifferent. 9 

“We'll get a fresh slant out of the 77 
east pretty soon,” said Applebo, “and 
then the skipper will make sail, and 
we'll stop the engines and snore away 
on a broad reach. . You'll like that. 
Blow the cobwebs away.” 

“I haven’t any cobwebs, I hope,” 
Wynne answered. 

“We all have,” he answered. “You 
must join this physical-culture class. 
You’re rather yellow. Yellow is my 
favorite color, but there’s a great deal 
of choice about its shade and souree, 
Saffron yellow is apt to come from the 
liver, and requires a course of calomel, 
followed by salts and exercise. You 
haven’t yet reached that stage, but it’s 
dogging your heels, so long as you 
drink cocktails and smoke: cigarettes. 
Chuck ’em, Wynne. When. you want a 
cocktail, eat a macaroon—and when 
you want a smoke, put out the fire with 
a swash of tea.” 

“Is that your reason?” Wynne 
asked. “I was almost afraid it was a 
pose.” 

“I see that you have discovered my 
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‘secret longings,” Applebo answered, 
and blinked at her. “Never mind. We 
all have them. Look at my sister-in- 
law, Cécile. She likes to swarm over 
silken cushions and dream of the 
plumed prince. Luxurious pussy cat. 
If he came, she’d hand him a lemon. 
She spends most of her time in a tub. 
Then there’s her sister, Hermione, who 
works off incompletions in a different 
and more strenuous way, whacking golf 
and tennis balls and me. Then there’s 
Lady Audrey, a dear old maid, loving us 
ail nearly to death, but not enough to 
blot up the love she spills around her, 
because only something that grew from 
herself could do that. Then there’s 
Edna, praying to give Charteris an heir, 
and probably will when she gets tired 
of fretting over it. The Doremii- 

“Speak lower,” whispered Wynne, 
for they were sitting against a tricky 
skylight. 

“The aim of the old girl’s life is to 
marry Aileen to Donny,” purred Ap- 
plebo. “Like gossip, Wynne? I do. 
My nature is tremendously feminine.” 

“Never mind your nature,” said 
Wynne. “You think too much about 
it. Do you believe that Donny is at- 
tracted by her?” 

“He’s attracted by every pretty, well- 
bred woman he meets. They’re also at- 
tracted by him. But he’ll never marry 
Aileen. He'll never marry anybody. 
His affections for his men friends are 
lasting, but for women utterly ephem 
eral. 
with Hermione than with anybody else. 
She told me about it.” 

“Were you jealous?” Wynne asked 
curiously. 

“Not very. You see, my nature is 
superior to such primitive passions.” 
He glanced down at her feet. “Your 
ankles are slightly swollen, Wynne. 
You really must take more exercise. 
When we get to Miraflores, play ten- 
mis with Hermione. We play in our 
bathing suits, and then run down to 





He came nearer falling in love 
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swim in an old hulk full of Yale and * 
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Princeton fish.” 

“What are you 
Harold?” 

“Pardon. I forgot. Donny has the 
hulk of an old wooden sailing ship as a 
boathouse. We swim in her ancient 
belly. Some of the fish that frequent 
the crevices in her rotting frames are 
Yale blue and some are banded with 
orange and blatk. We break up crabs 
and throw them down. Then the Yale 
and Princeton fish fight over them, and 
we bet on the result.” 

Wynne sighed. 

“It all sounds rather mad to me,” she 
observed. 

“It’s not, though, Wynne,” Applebo 
answered. “It’s merely childish. But 
it’s not all play. Donny works very 
hard, and those of us who are able lend 
a hand now and then.” 

“In what way?” Wynne asked. 

“Well, last winter I took one of his 
cargo boats to New York and back. 
The skipper and mate were nearly dead 
of ptomaine poisoning, and the cargo 
perishable. Fruit, mostly. Calvert 
Lanier, who’s an artist as well as a 
playwright, and has made a study of 
landscape gardening, is at work on the 
plans of a little gem. The Reverend 
Jim chums around with the Miraflores 
doctor and the old padre, and lends a 
hand in the hospital or visits sick peo- 
ple. Lorrie will probably 
benefit of expert opinion on the nev 


trying to say, 


give the 
water system. Charteris is very use 
ful in scaring the birds off the planted 
fields and supplying us with game. The 
ladies contribute, of course, by their 
beauty and wit and social graces.” He 
rose lightly to his feet. “‘Now I must 
go below and swaddle my divine image 
in the rags of conventionality. Don’t 
you wish that clothes had never been 
invented ?” 

“It would be rather hard on the ill- 
shaped ones,” Wynne answered. 
“Oh, they’d be permitted to hide their 
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physical defects. But there wouldn’t 
be many, if it weren’t for clothes and 
similar artificialities, to say nothing of 
alcohol and tobacco and the like.” He 
stood for a moment staring at an indigo 
streak on the eastern horizon, then 
turned and examined Wynne’s faultless 
figure in a way that brought the color 
to her cheeks and made her feel like a 
slave under the appraising eye of a 
dealer or prospective buyer. “Lots of 
girls have started with nearly such 
beautiful proportions as your own and 
have deliberately ruined them by over- 
eating and drinking, laziness, and stays. 
Here comes the breeze. They'll be 
making sail presently, so I’ll hurry up,” 
and he padded off to the companion- 
way, leaving Wynne alone on the quar- 
ter-deck. 

He had scarcely disappeared when 
the nimble Cuban sailors began getting 
off the sail covers. Wynne was won- 
dering if she might not be in the way 
when Captain Almarez came walking 
aft. He was a talf, distinguished-look- 
ing man, with silvery hair, mustache, 
and goatee, a gentle voice, and clear, 
kindly blue eyes. Donny had presented 
him to Wynne on her coming aboard. 

“If you will take the trouble to step 
over here by the rail, you will be able to 
see better, Mrs. Stirling,” said he, and 
gave a quiet order. 

Then Wynne witnessed a beautiful 
sight. Though a coast dweller and a 
devoted she 
knew practically nothing of the sea and 
ships, and “making sail” conveyed to 
her mind the picture of hoarsely bel- 
lowed orders and sailors rushing here 
and there or hauling away to a chorus 
of lusty chanteys, the volleying of can- 
vas, and the crash and rattle of heavy 
gears. But now, with the halyards led 
deftly through snatch blocks to the 
winches, the great, creamy sails seemed 
to rise and burgeon of their own ac- 
cord and almost noiselessly, except for 
the slight, musical clink of the pawls 
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and the clicking hum of the sheaves. — 

Higher up, the faint draft aloft, which © 
ushered in the fresher one to come, ~ 
filled the vast white wings with soft © 
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flutterings and undulating ripples, sug- 
gesting some great bird of snowy 
plumage quivering its pinions before 
taking flight. Nearly high, the clink 
of the pawls ceased as the halyards 
were led to the hand winches. The 
headsails ran aloft 
sound. A bell clashed below, and the 
purring, rhythmic hum of the engines 
ceased; and as the sheets were quickly 
and quietly trimmed, the yacht heeled 
slightly, while the swash under the bows 
gave way to a soft hissing alongside. 

“How beautiful!” cried Wynne. 

The captain looked at her with his 
grave and kindly smile. 

“The prettiest sight is yet to come 
when we set the kites,” said he. “TI like 
to feel the breeze before breaking out 
the lighter sails.” 

The streak of indigo to windward 
had broadened and lightened, and was 
now a band of sapphire flecked with 
snowy points. The angular heel in- 
creased, and the sea between them and 
the fresh-coming breeze looked like 
blue plush, swept here and there by a 
great invisible hand, softly and caress- 
ingly. The hiss of water under the lee 
became a strong, steady gurgle. There 
came some stronger puffs, and a little 
humming from aloft, where Wynne 
was rather anxiously some 
of the hands clearing the topsaile. 

“Now watch, Mrs. Stirling,” said 
Captain Almarez. “I’m going to set 
the balloon jib and the balloon main- 
topmast staysail. We may have to get 
them in a little later, but it can do no 
harm to have a look at them and give 
these rascals of mine a little exercise. 
They get too fat and lazy always, under 
steam.” 

He made a little gesture with his 
hand. The clusters of waiting sailors 
hauled down smartly on the sheets, and 


watching 
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as the big creamy fabrics sprang from 
their stops, the Sea Flower appeared 
to bloom anew with bursting petals. 
Wynne gave a little gasp of delight. 

“It’s the most beautiful thing I ever 
saw!” said she. “How stupid of the 
others to stay below!” 

“Ah, Mrs. Stirling,” said the captain, 
in his gently modulated voice, “that ap- 
plies to many things in life. Sometimes 
I think that, in our voyaging through 
the calm or troubled waters of this 
world, those of us whose duty requires 
us to be on deck are perhaps the more 
fortunate. At least, we do not miss so 
many vital things. If you will kindly 
excuse me now, I shall take my longi- 
tude.” 

Wynne, having had her fruit and 
coffee in bed, remained on deck, 
fascinated by the fresh vigor and ex- 
hilaration of all about. The breeze 
freshened, and the Sea Flower, her lee 
scuppers almost awash, was soon reel- 
ing off a good twelve knots. Presently 
the others began to appear. Clare 
Lanier, the pretty young wife of the 
playwright, joined Wynne, who learned 
from her that Miraflores was at that 
moment quite a nursery, these juvenile 
guests including the Applebos’ two lit- 
tle boys, an eighteen-month-old Char- 
teris daughter, and two baby girls of 
the Laniers. 

“Donny always insists on his guests 
bringing the whole family,” said Clare 

“T wonder that he’s still unmarried,” 
Wynne observed. 

“Oh, Donny’s a bit of a flirt. He's 
keener on young married women, like 
ourselves. We've all had our taste of 
Donny’s philanderings, just as you'll 
get yours. The husbands never seem to 
mind, because can possibly 
imagine Donny doing anything common 
or dishonorable. With him it’s always: 
‘Oh, why didn’t I find you before you 
.met Calvert or Harold or Lorrie or 
Tom, Dick, or Harry? But since the 
high gods decreed otherwise—alas!’ 


nobody 


Donny is no cloistered monk, by a long 
shot, and he loves to have pretty women 
about him and to create little senti- 
mental situations. But his attitude to- 
ward his friends’ wives is that of some 
landed lord walking across his neigh- 
bor’s preserves. He likes to watch the 
pretty little deer and to coax one up to 
him, but he’d be shot himself rather 
than be guilty of so contemptible and 
sneaky a crime as poaching.” 

“How about the unmarried girls?” 
Wynne asked. 

“Oh, there the situation is reversed,” 
said Clare. “Donny is the stag, and 
they the goddesses of the chase. One 
will get him, some day, but it’s going to 
take a lot of doing.” Her blue eyes 
held a knowing little look, and she 
glanced as if unconsciously at Aileen 
Doremus, then back at Wynne. “An 
awful lot,” said she, and laughed. 

Aileen herself joined them at this 
moment. Wynne had already admired 
her cool, statuesque beauty, which sug- 
gested some delicately wrought classic 
image in Sévres or Parian marble. 
Tall, slenderly rounded, with exquisite 
features rather too perfectly molded 
for the imperfections of human clay, 
with the soft tints of a Greuze, and a 
voice like a magic flute, she conveyed 
the impression of some finished master- 
piece that ought really to be kept in a 
glass case. 

Clare did not stay longer than polite- 
ness required after Aileen had joined 
them, and it did not require the roguish 
little droop of the eyelid of her jolly 
friend to inform Wynne that slight 
sympathy existed between these two. 

“What a heavenly breeze!” mur- 
mured Aileen. . “It must be such a deli- 
cious change for you after the hot, 
muggy air on the Isthmus.” 

“Tt is,’ Wynne answered, “and it’s 
so nice to be going somewhere.” 

“Don’t 
Aileen. 


you love to travel?” asked 









“Yes,” said Wynne, “but I never had 
the chance until I was married.” 

“But you know Europe, of course,” 
said Aileen. 

Wynne’s long lashes flickered. 

“No,” she answered. “I don’t know 
any places but Nova Scotia and 
Panama.” 

“Don’t you love Longfellow?” asked 
Aileen. “He was one of my ancestors, 
so of course you must say ‘yes.’ Did 
you live anywhere near the place where 
he wrote ‘Evangeline’ ?” 

“No,” Wynne answered. “I think 
he must have written ‘Evangeline’ in 
his own home. But my great-grand- 
father’s house and farm might have 
suggested the poem, because I believe 
Longfellow stopped there once and 
drank a bowl of buttermilk. Don’t you 
like buttermilk, Miss Doremus? It’s so 
good for the complexion. I’m sure you 
must drink it, because I never saw such 
a clear skin as yours. Don’t you love 
this great swing?” 

“Not very much,” said Aileen, rather 
faintly. “It always makes me sleepy. 
How nice that you’re such a good 
sailor, too! Let’s have some dry bis- 
cuits—hardtack or something of the 
sort.” 

Applebo lounged up at this moment, 
and Wynne saw a gleam of malice in 
his yellow eyes. 

“Have a macaroon, Aileen,” said he, 
and fished a handful from some recess 
“Nothing like them for 
bucking up your insides. Better than 
hardtack, because that is sailor food 
and requires violent effort from the 
muscles. Besides, maca- 


” 


of his person. 


buccinator 
roons are sweet 

“I wish you’d go to sleep again and 
not interrupt us, Harold,” said Aileen 
plaintively. “Wynne and I were hav- 
ing such a nice talk. Besides, this swell 
is beginning to upset me. You know 
I’m not the best of sailors.” 

Applebo observed her ghastly hue 
and realized her predicament. She had 
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remained on deck too long, and now 
did not dare make the effort to get be- 
low. He swayed down, gathered her 
up in his great arms as if she had been 
a little child, and strode to the com- 
panionway. 

“Never mind, Aileen,” said he com- 
fortingly. “This little draft will soon 
blow out, and you'll be all right.” He 
carried her to her room and rang for 
Rosario. 

This delicate attention rendered, he 
returned on deck, where he crouched 
at Wynne’s feet like a sleepy lion. 

“Is Miss Doremus feeling very 
badly?” Wynne asked. 

“ ‘Aileen,’ dear lady,” he corrected, 
in his purring voice. “This is a family 
party. Donny’s guests are expected to 
tutoyer each other. Lady Audrey is 
the only one to get her title, because 
she’s the official chaperon.” 

“But you call her Audrey.” 

“Ah, but that is because I am the 
only one who doesn’t need a chaperon,” 
said Applebo, raising his voice enough 
to reach the ears of the elderly English- 
woman, of whose proximity he affected 
to be in ignorance. “Besides, I’ll tell 
you something, but you mustn’t repeat 
it.” He sank his voice to a penetrating 
stage whisper. “Audrey is secretly in 
love with me. She tries to disguise her 
emotion as well as she can, but there 
are moments when such stifled pas- 
Ah, just watch the ex- 
pression of her eyes!” . 

And he ducked the heavy volume 
that came spinning across the skylight, 
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CHAPTER IX. 


When Wynne went on deck at an 
early hour the following morning, she 
found that the class in physical culture 


had suspended its operations and was’ 


regarding the sea with considerable in- 
terest. The yacht was drifting slowly 
ahead, with just air enough to fill her 
sails, and the surface of the water was 
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like a mill pond, barring the rhythmic 
swell. 

“Flying fish,” said Donny, on greet- 
‘amg her. “The sea is swarming with 
them.” He led her to the rail. “Look 
-down there.” 

Wynne stared into the clear blue 
water, and her eyes, trained to search 
for fish, were quick to distinguish the 
vast multitude of small, translucent 
bodies weaving in and out not far be- 
low the surface. 

“Tf the breeze were to freshen, they’d 
be skittering all about,” said Donny. 
“We've been arguing about the best 
way to get a mess for the table. Har- 
old wants to heave to and spread a gill 
net, as they do in the Bermudas, but I 
haven’t got a proper net. Chat sug- 
gests waiting for the breeze and then 
going forward with the shotguns and 
doing some fancy wing shooting. I’ve 
done that, and it’s good fun, though 
shooting fish is scarcely within the 
usual ideas of sport. Besides, there’s 
always the bother of picking them up.” 

“Why not try casting with a fly rod?” 
Wynne asked. 

Donny looked doubtful. 

“That might work,” he answered, 
“though I doubt whether they’d rise for 
a fly. They might go for a small squid 
or a spinner, though. Let’s try.” 

He jumped below, to return pres- 
ently with a light rod and reel. 

“Wynne is going to give us a demon- 

casting for 


don’t 


stration in the gentle art of 
flying fish,” said he. “Please 
make any more noise than your excite- 
ment demands.” 

Captain Almarez, regarding them all 
with the amused indulgence of a kindly 
grandfather, reached into his pocket 
and drew out a chocolate wrapped in 
tinfoil. The old mariner had a sweet 
_tooth. He peeled off a strip and 
handed it to Wynne. 

“Permit me to offer a suggestion, 


Mrs. Stirling,” said he. 


Wynne caught the idea at once. She 
selected a small hook and whipped it 
about with the glittering tinfoil, leaving 
a little streamer behind. Then, with 
deft and practiced fingers, she added 
two more like it to the fathom leader. 

It was not easy to cast, but Wynne 
was an adept at getting her flies out 
from overhanging bushes. Swish, 
swish, flick went the line, while the 
others of the party waited breathlessly, 
and the swarthy sailors, gathering for- 
ward, watched with the intense inter- 
est of small children. Then suddenly 
there was a greenish flash, and the 
light silk line skimmed from the sur- 
face. Wynne could feel the vibration 
of the fluttering little wings. Certain 
closet naturalists tell us that flying fish 
do not actually fly, but those who have 
observed them closely know better, 
They fly like grasshoppers, sometimes 
for several hundred yards, until, their 
fin wings drying, they fall. But 
Wynne’s finny captive flicked back al- 
most at once, and after a few short 
rushes was reeled alongside and jerked 
on deck. Sibilant sounds of delight 
from forward greeted this success. 

“That beats shootin’ the little beg- 
gars, Donny,” said Charteris. ‘Got an- 
other rod? I’d like awfully to have a 
try.” 

So Donny, that perfect host, went be- 
low to search for and improvise rods. 
Meanwhile, Wynne, exultant, continued 
to fish. She hooked a number, but 
many were lost in being snatched on 
deck. 
quicker than those of brook trout. 

Then Hermione tried her hand, but 
without success, for all of Wynne’s 
skillful coaching. The breeze was light- 
ening, and Donny was about to ask 
Captain Almarez to get under power 
again when the Reverend Jim appeared 
on deck, and, borrowing Wynne’s rod, 
proceeded to catch flying fish with 
great rapidity. In fact, he 
skimmed the cream from Wynne’s tri- 


Their galvanic movements were 


quite 














~ umph without being in the least aware 


of it. 

Then suddenly the fish disappeared 
as if they had melted into the sea. 

“If it would amuse our guests, Don 
Edmundo,” said Captain Alvarez—he 
took always the possessive plural in re- 
gard to the yacht and those aboard her 
—“there is no lack of fish to be caught 
here. I think we are over live bottom, 
and there ought to be plenty of ground 
fish—groupers and porgies and mutton 
fish and red snappers. Also some 
shark.” 

Donny smiled. 

“All right,’* said he. 

The captain spoke to the quarter- 
master, who took a seven-pound drift 
lead, of which the concave end had 
been smeared with a preparation of 
soap and wax. After the sounding, 
Donny looked at it critically. 

“Live coral. Get out a few lines, 
Pedro,” said he to the quartermaster, 
“and a tub of amber jack. A couple 
of hands to bait.” 

Wynne wondered why tarpaulins 
were being spread on the spotless decks 
and odd little frames rigged on the rails. 
Then up came some bait buckets and 
what looked like pieces of broomsticks 
sharpened to a flat edge, with V-shaped 
cuts in their ends. On top of the little 
tubs were small, flat boards and vicious- 


looking knives, 
“What are those things for?” 
\ I e asl ed of Applebo. 
iulletin’ sticks,’ he answered. 
“You see, Wynne, being very jealous 
of your and Jim’s success, we are now 


organizing to do some fishing with the 
bark on. Those tubs contain salted 
amber jack, and the knives are to cut 
them up. As for the stick, you lead 
your line through the vortex of the V 
and push until the hook is disengaged 
from the gullet of the unfortunate 
pisces. All of this is sport. I don’t love 
sport, do you?” 

“l’m not sure,” Wynne answered. 
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“That’s because you don’t under- 
stand the definition,” Applebo an- 
swered. “The definition of sport is 
this—to try to hurt something without 
being hurt back.” 

“Go and fish, Harold,” said Wynne. 

“T don’t want to fish, but I suppose I 
shall have to. I don’t like to look at 
their goggle eyes. I’d starve before I'd 
put an angleworm on a hook.” 

“What if Hermione and Christian 
Bell and Cecil MHeldstrom needed 
food ?” Wynne asked. 

Applebo blinked at her. 

“Oh, in that case,” said he, “Her- 
mione would have to take in washing. 
She washes very well. The only trou- 
ble is she rigs her lines too low, and 
once or twice I’ve narrowly escaped 
chafing my throat on them.” 

“What is Donny doing?’ Wynne 
asked. 

“He’s putting money in a tub. That’s 
part of the game. The person to catch 
the first fish collects the pool. We chip 
in a dollar each. Have you got two 
dollars about you, Wynne?” 

“No, I haven’t,” Wynne answered. 

“Cash in,” said Lady Audrey crisply, 
and Applebo, lamenting, disgorged a 
dollar for himself and one for Wynne. 

“Now, then,” said Lady Audrey, 
“here goes!” 

All lines went overboard together. 
The seven-pound leads carried the 


baited hooks almost straight to bottom, _ 


although the yacht was drifting slowly 
ahead. 

Donny undertook to coach Wynne at 
this new sport. 

“When you feel your lead strike 
bottom, haul up about a fathom,” said 
he. “Fish just off bottom, and if you 
get a strike, yank for all you’re worth, 
and keep on yanking. We’re fishing 
for red snappers, and they’re pretty 
keen. If you don’t keep them on the 
go, they’ll shake out the hook. The 
first one to land a snapper. on deck is 
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what fishermen call ‘high line’ and gets 
the pool. Other fish don’t count.” 
He also showed her how to keep her 
line in the grip of the “nippers’”—cir- 
clets of canvas worn around the four 
fingers to give a better grip of the line 
and keep it from cutting into the skin. 
“Tf your line slips off the nippers,” 
Donny cautioned, “stop hauling until 
you get it back again, or, if the fish is a 
big, lively one and starts to walk away 
with you, catch a turn under this belay- 
ing pin. Be careful not to step in a 
bight, as this is a particularly strong line 
and might cut your ankle to the bone.” 
“Bite-o!” sang out Lady Audrey, and 
began to haul in lustily. 
But she was destined to disappoint- 
ment, as her catch proved to be a big, 
opalescent porgy, beautiful in its chang- 
ing hues, but not edible in those waters. 
A sailor unhooked it and cut it up into 
squares of bait, which was served out 
impartially, this being superior to the 
salted amber jack. 
Then Wynne caught a big red 
grouper and was terribly disappointed 
when told that it was not fair game. In 
hauling it up, she realized the value of 
Donny’s caution about keeping the line 
*in the crease of the nippers—a trick 
requiring some practice—for twice it 
slipped off and chafed her severely. 
She was examining her abrasions when 
Lady Audrey became suddenly active, 
and it was immediately evident that she 
Was in touch with some worth-while 
correspondent. A “count” 
weighs in the neighborhood of thirty 
pounds and fights violently all the way 
from its deep-sea coral pasture to the 
surface, as was now evidenced by the 
thrum of the tense line as it cut the 
water here and there. Wynne, looking 
eagerly into the clear depths, presently 
caught sight of a tongue of red flame 
darting this way and that. Donny saw 
it, too. 

“A big count snapper,” 

“Lady Audrey wins the pot.” 


snapper 


said he. 


But alas! Another disappointment 
awaited the valiant sportswoman. The 
big red snapper—a fish that resembles 
in shape and color, though not in slug-: 
gishness, a glorified gold fish—was 
flashing brilliantly as it turned and 
struggled, nearly at the surface, when 
Wynne saw a huge, banded shape glide 
stealthily from under the yacht’s bilge. 
A pale streak of greenish gray rolled 
gently upward. Lady Audrey, tugging 
violently at her line, might have gone 
over backward from the sudden release 
of the strain—for she was standing well 
inboard and hauling away with every 
ounce of her sinewy strength—but for 
falling against Applebo, who had made 
his own line fast and left it to do its 
own fishing, while he munched maca- 
roons and lounged lazily about. 

“John Shark,” quoth he. “That's 
what scared away the flying fish. Might 
as well put away your lines.” 

Donny had been leaning over the 
rail. When he looked up, it seemed to 
Wynne that his light eyes had turned 
suddenly dark. 

“Yes,” said he, “let’s stow the lines. 
Here’s much better sport.” 

“Hoity-toity !” snapped Lady Audrey, 
“Here’s Donny showing off again! 
Well, I don’t mind your slitting that 
brute, if you must. I always hated 
sharks, anyhow, but it’s a bit stiff when 
they have the cheek to spoil my sport 
and steal my money and eat my din- 
ner—because, -my dears, a_ fresh- 
caught baked red snapper, with the sort 
of stuffing that Donny’s chef under- 
stands so well—boiled bread and green 
peppers and tomatoes and things—is 
just about the best plat that was ever 
served—especially with an anchovy or 
even a beurre noire sauce. You have 
my permission to kill the beast, Donny.” 

“Thanks, Audrey dear,” said Ap- 
plebo, who had lounged up. “Donny 
is already under way. But I quite echo 
your sentiments. It’s better to risk 
being eaten by a shark than to submit 
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, to the impertinence of having your din- 


ner eaten by one of these voracious ani- 
mals. Especially when you are not apt 
to be eaten yourself.” He looked at 
Wynne and blinked. “In all of your 
sea-going literature, did you ever read 
of a shark climbing aboard a ship and 
devouring any member of the crew?” 
he asked. 

“Oh, go to the devil, Harold!” 
snapped Lady Audrey. “We’re all 
nervous enough already. You know I 
hate to see Donny do that trick—though 
I must say it rather fascinates me.” 

Wynne was not listening closely. She 
was feeling the air of subdued excite- 
ment aboard the vessel. The watch on 
deck were walking softly about with 
glowing eyes. The watch below came 
up, and the conversation was in stac- 
cato whispers. Cooks, stewards, and 
even the “black gang” stole softly 
above, and there seemed to be a breath- 
less pause while a sailor threw side 
after side of split amber jack into the 
sea. 

Wynne, nervous and excited, walked 
to the rail. As these fragments eddied 
downward, she could see the drab re- 
flection from the banded sides of the 
monster being coaxed to its destruc- 
tion as it turned sluggishly to accept 
the offerings. Watching that dim and 
sinister shadow, she failed to see Cap- 
tain Almarez place a double-barreled 
big-game rifle under the corner of the 
saloon skylight and then roll a ciga- 
rette. 

All of the party were now on deck. 
Lorrie appeared, looking very tired and 
half dressed. Hermione came over to 
where Wynne was standing. 

“Donny shouldn’t be let do such 
things,” said she. “It’s a vicious habit 
of his.” 

“Do you think he does it to show 
off?” Wynne asked. 

“No,” Hermione answered. “He 
does it because he likes to. If there 
happens to be anybody to enjoy the 
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sport, so much the better. But we 
enjoy it very much. I asked E 
once if he would dare try it, and he 
said no. But Harold is such a liar that © 
you have to take all he says backward, ~ 
All of us lie more or less, but usually” 
with some reasonable motive. Harold 

lies for fun—or, at least, his idea of 

fun. I doubt if he was ever caught in 
the act of telling the truth.” - 

Lorrie joined them at this moment, 

“Silly business!” he growled, “You 
shouldn’t let him do it.’ ; 

“Well, my dear man, why don’t you 
stop it yourself ?” ‘snapped Lady ~ 
Audrey. “You have as much influence 
with him as any of us—probably rather 
more. If he still insists, why not fire 
off a gun, or get Harold to sing or do 
something to scare the brute away? 
We don’t enjoy it.” 

“T hate to contradict you, dear,” 
purred Applebo, who had lounged up 
and appeared to be the only person on 
deck in no way nervous or agitated, > 
“but the truth of the matter is that you 7 
all do. Now I am probably the only 
person who does not enjoy it, because I = 
am always sorry for the shark. I dis- 
like seeing any creature hurt or maimed 
—even sharks.” 

Lady Audrey’s green eyes glittered. 3 

“If you want to do us a real service, 
Harold,” said she, “scare that monster 
away. I'll forgive you a lot if you 
will.” 

Applebo sadly shook his head. 

“If Donny were a child, or drunk,” 
said he, “nothing would give me more 
pleasure than to oblige you. Being 
neither, he would resent my interfer- 
ence. Donny is a grown man, and very 
abstemious. He is also in the habit of 
having his own way. If I were to dy- ~ 
namite that shark, or sing to it, or feed © 
it a hot pumpkin, he’d take my officious- 
ness politely, but he’d resent it. So 
would I in his place. Besides, I don’t | 
really think he runs any great amount 
of risk. Sharks are sluggish animals, 





















































and Donny swims like a sea otter. He’s 
‘practiced these exercises from boy- 
hood.” 

“What if the mate should be about ?” 
“They sometimes travel 


Lanier asked. 
in couples.” 

“If the mate were about, we’d be apt 

to see it,” Applebo answered. “But if it 
really upsets any of you to see Donny 
do the trick, all you need do is to ask 
him not to. A simple request, made in 
all seriousness, would be quite enough. 
Donny is the last person in the world 
‘who would think of making a guest un- 
comfortable.” 

However, nobody seemed to feel 
quite like doing this. They knew that 
their host had almost a mania for this 
deadly amusement and felt that, though 
he would promptly forego it at the ear- 
nestly expressed desire of any one of 
them, he might be displeased at such 
interference. He might even feel se- 
cretly offended at the lack of confidence 
in his nerve and skill. Donny’s manner, 
while always’delightfully intimate and 
familiar with such guests as he chose to 
shower’ with his princely hospitality, 
Was yet never without a certain deeper 
stratum of reserve where his own per- 
sonal conduct was concerned. He never 
discussed his own affairs except in their 
relations with those about him. His 
best friends knew little or nothing of 
his private life. Vague, sentimental 
references to the domestic barrenness 
of his life was the nearest he ever came 
to close confidences, and these were 
never taken very seriously. 

“After all,” grunted Lady Audrey, 
“T suppose, when you.know what you’re 
doing, it’s no more dangerous than tiger 
stalkin’ or pig stickin’ or any other big- 
game hunting that calls for a cool head 
and a steady hand. Chances are he’d be 
jolly sore if you were to call him off. 
I shan’t say anything. Never forget 
how unpopular I made myself once 
while visiting some friends in Madrid 


by balkin’ at a bull fight.” 


“Sport is sport,” drawled Charteris,” 
“but I must say I’nf not keen about this 


business. However, Audrey’s right. 
Chacum un a son gott. I know I'd 
feel bally peeved if I was giving a 
house party in Bengal and some guest 
demanded, in the sacred name of hos- 
pitality, that I should call off stalkin’ 
a man-eater.” 

They were discussing this delicate 
question of social ethics, while the 
swarthy quartermaster skillfully en- 
ticed the great banded monster over- 
side with chunks of amber jack and 
pickled pork, when Donny appeared on 
deck, a light, strong, and beautifully 
proportioned masculine figure, clad 
only in pale-green swimming trunks, 
his clear skin glowing in the early- 
morning sunshine like delicately tinted 
satin. Stripped thus for action, he 
looked a bigger man than in his clothes. 
Though no corded muscles were in evi- 
dence, the ripples beneath his skin as he 
moved showed that they were not lack- 
ing. A long, razor-edged hunting knife 
was attached by a lanyard to his right 
wrist. Wynne realized why, at Yale, 
he had been nicknamed “The Fair God.” 
He looked at the nervous little group 
and smiled. 

“Tf you will persist in holding an in- 

dignation meeting beside my skylight, 
you can’t blame me for eavesdropping,” 
said he, and laughed at their embar- 
rassed expressions. ‘Now really, if you 
don’t want me to, I won't.” 
There was an instant’s pause. It 
might have been longer but for Ap- 
plebo, who murmured in his purring 
bass: 

“T don’t. Poor old Sir John Shark! 
His confidence in the kindliness of hu- 
man nature is just beginning to be re- 
stored.” He sighed. “For every shark 
that has eaten a man, there have prob- 
ably been several thousand tortured by 
our highly cultured race.” 

His wife interrupted him brusquely. 

“Oh, slam your ‘hatch to, Childe 









Harold,” said she, “and then batten it 
down! Go ahead, Donny. Don’t mind 
our talk. Slice the nasty brute. I’m 
going to have a try at the next myself. 
I’m sure I could manage it.” 

Donny laughed. 

“I’m sure you could,” said he. “Well, 
then, here goes. MHarold’s objection 


doesn’t count.” He glanced at the 
quartermaster. “Coax him a little 
closer,” said he in Spanish, then 


mounted on the rail and stood for a 
moment, beautifully poised. 

At a more succulent morsel, the shark 
sculled sluggishly to the surface. Then, 
as the drab belly showed its flat glint, 
Donny’s lithe body was launched like a 
It took the clear water like an 
arrow, with scarcely a ripple, and 
those watching could see the flash of 
his arm as he planted his stroke. 

For an instant, Wynne felt as if her 
heart had stopped beating. The shark 
rolled on its back, flinging Donny to 
the surface as if caught in the thrash 
of a steamer’s screw. As the great 
beast forged ahead, they could see the 
knife cutting its way in a long, clean 
gash. Then began a struggle that none 
could follow. A surface blow of the 
fluke sent up a shower of bloody spume. 
Just under the surface, they could see 
the flashing body of Donny, and he 
seemed to be swirling in an eddy di- 
rectly in front of the blunt snout of his 


torpedo. 


prey. Then, as if realizing his danger, 
he dived out of sight, and they could 
see the long, gray-green body rush over 
the spot where he had disappeared, 


leaving in its wake a froth of crimson 
spume, 

But Donny did not rise. A second or 
two passed. Somebody screamed, 
“Harold!” and Wynne found Hermi- 
one clinging to her as a big bulk struck 
the water with a crash. Staring over- 
side in an agony of horror, Wynne saw 
Applebo’s yellow mane awash for an 
instant before it disappeared. 

Several violent reports rang out, and 
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Wynne saw Captain Almarez firing ap-_ 
parently straight into the sea. Some — 
distance off, the flat surface was being ~ 
disturbed by a violent commotion, as 
if from a miniature maelstrom. But 
Wynne, with one of her arms around 
Hermione, was staring into the blood- 
stained water alongside, searching it 
frantically for some sign of Donny and 
Applebo. 

Fifteen seconds passed, and to those 
numbed watchers, it seemed like fifteen 
years. Twenty seconds—twefity-five— 
thirty, forty—forty-five—fifty—nearly 
a minute had gone when they caught 
the flash of something white far be- 
neath the surface. The sea was calm 
and glassy, but the yacht was drifting 
slowly ahead, and Wynne saw Captain 
Almarez tear a circular life buoy from 
its slings and scale it into the sea, 
astern. Then came a swash alongside, 
and a couple of the lithe Cuban sailors 
were in the dinghy and handling their 
oars. 

Not far astern, the surface of the 
water was broken by some amphibian 
lounging up from the depths. There 
came a sound like a porpoise rising to 
blow. Wynne saw Applebo spouting 
spume like a Triton as he hoisted 
Donny’s sagging head on his great 
shoulder. Then the dinghy reached 
them, and Donny was passed aboard 
her, while Applebo hooked his hand on 
the stern transom and allowed himself 
to be towed alongside the yacht, which 
had gybed over in the faint air and was 
motionless. 

Donny, quite unconscious, was 
quickly taken aboard and laid on the 
deck, and the doctor and the Reverend 
Jim—a capable aid in any emergency, 
whether spiritual or physical—took him 
in hand. The young Cuban doctor pro- 
ceeded with the usual technique for 
immersion cases, and presently Donny 
opened his eyes. Applebo, with his 
hands clasped around his big knees, 
diagnosed the case. 















































-- “His knife broke short off at the 
hilt,” he murmured, “and as the shark 
“went over him, it gave him a swipe 
across the solar plexus with its fluke. 
Just an ordinary knock-out blow. He'll 
be all right presently.” 

“T think it was the splanchnic plexus, 
sir,” said the doctor. 

“No doubt it was both,” said Ap- 
plebo. .‘‘Fortunately there was a strong 
Water cushion. » Otherwise, he’d have 
Stove all his frames. Nothing broken, 
is there, doctor dear ?” 

“I don’t think so,” answered the 
young man. “We'd better put him to 

’ bed.” 

Donny’s lids flickered up and_he 
laughed, with a little contraction of 
pain. His eyes rested for a moment 
on Cécile. 

“You'll have to wait a bit for those 
Cameos,” said he, and laughed again. 
“T fluked it.” 

“You were the one to get fluked,” 
said Applebo. “Never mind.  Acci- 
dents will happen. What if we carry 
you below °” 

So they 
Wynne, her anxiety for 
peased, wondered why nobody seemed 
to have a word for Applebo. However, 
he did not seem to mind, but came on 
deck immediately he had changed, and 
called for macaroons and tea. Then he 
went to sleep, or at least pretended to; 
for Wynne, while talking with Clare, 
thought that she saw a yellow gleam 
between the light e 
served also the looks of 
cast in his direction by the crew, and 
presently Captain 


Donny _ below. 


Donny ap- 


carried 
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shy devotion 


Almarez walked 
quietly to where he was sprawled in the 
shade under the spill of the mainsail 
and said a few words at which Applebo 
roused himself and bowed, with his 
enigmatic smile. Wynne-could not hear 
what was said, though she wished to 
very much, but she was able to guess 
that the fine old Spanish seafarer was 


‘thanking Applebo for what he ha i 


done. 

To her amazement, it did not seem 
to occur to any of the others to do the: 
same. The Reverend Jim came up 
presently to,say that Donny was rest- 
ing as comfortably as could be ex- 
pected of a man who had received such 
a terrific blow from the tail of a huge 
shark, struggling in its death agony. 

“His whole abdomen is black and 
blue,” said the Reverend Jim, “but 
there’s nothing broken. As the shark 
rolled, the knife broke at the haft, and 
before Donny could get clear, it passed 
over him and gave him that wallop. 
Donny says he never had a shark act 
that way before.” 

“A bit like tigers,”’ commented Char- 
teris. “A chap might kill nine in the 
orthodox way, and the tenth be an origi- 
nal and get him.” 

Applebo hoisted himself on one great 
elbow. 

“Sharks haven’t much originality,” 
said he drowsily, and blinked at the 
group. “The trouble was that just after 
Donny struck him, the foresail gybed, 
and the sail threw a shadow. It fright- 
ened the dear little fish. Naturally he 
went astern.” 

“Was Donny very deep when you 
got him?” Hermione asked. 

“Oh, not very. But he was some 
distance off. I could see the shine of 
him. Still, he was quite a way down. 


Lucky thing. I don’t drink and smoke 


like the rest of self-indulgents. 


any 


you 


Otherwise, there mightn’t be 


Donny.” 
“And the world might have lost a 
great lyric poet,” mocked Lady Audrey, 
but her rather prominent sea-green eyes 
were very tender. 
“Thank you, dear,’ 


, 


murmured Ap- 
plebo. “I was hoping that you might 
feel moved to make some such re- 
mark,” and he composed himself again. 

Later in the day, Wynne, who was 
feeling rather nervous from the violent ” 











emotions of the morning, sought out the 
Reverend Jim. 

“T wish you'd tell me, Jim,” said she, 
“why nobody seemed to think it worth 
while to thank Harold for having saved 
Donny’s life.” 

“Captain Almarez did,” he answeréd, 
not finding it necessary to add that he 
had done so himself. “But the rest of 
us took it for granted.” 

“Why did Captain Almarez fire off 
his rifle?’ Wynne asked. “He wasn’t 
shooting at the shark. He fired straight 
down into the water.” 

“There were other sharks about,” 
said the Reverend Jim. “Applebo dived 
across the back of one.” 

“Do you think he saw it?” 


Wynne 
asked. 

“Of course he did. He was watch- 
ing the sea all the time, and. there’s 
nobody aboard who knows the sea bet- 
ter than Harold. -He knew Donny’s 
danger. I*saw him slip his feet out of 
his deck shoes when Donny made his 
plunge—and he had a long knife in his 
belt. Harold was watching the whole 
silly business a good deal as a good old 
Newfoundland dog snoozes on the edge 
of a river and keeps an eye on the chil- 
dren paddling along the bank. 3ut 
that’s a secret, Wynne. The others 
don’t know. Harold thinks nobody 
knows.” 

Wynne turned this idea in her mind. 


“All the same,” said she, “whether 
they know or not, they might at least 
I me appreciation of what they 
actually saw him do.” 

“Well, I suppose it never occurred 


to anybody that Harold could possibly 
have acted otherwise. Donny is a mag- 
nificent swimmer, but a seal hasn’t got 
it over Harold very much. .I really 
believe, if you were to give him a small 
tender with a week’s rations of maca- 
roons and tea, he could swim back to 
Panama.” 

else, please,” 


Harold so 


“Tell me something 
b 


Wynne asked. “Why is 








crazy about macaroons and tea. Is it 
just a pose?” 

The Reverend Jim hesitated. 

“No,” he answered slowly. “I don’t 
know that I ought to tell you, Wynne, 
Very few people know the secret.” 

“Does Lorrie?” 

“IT doubt it. Ask Harold himself 
some time. If he wishes you to know, 
he’ll tell you.” 

Wynne’s eyes widened a little. 

“I think I can guess,” she said softly. 
“It’s to neutralize a craving for—some- 
thing else.” 

The Reverend Jim nodded gravely. 

“You are perspicuous, Wynne,” said 
he. “Almost from boyhood, Harold 
has struggled with a terrific desire for 
alcoholic drink. ‘Struggled’ is hardly 
the word, however, as he holds the 
temptation in an iron grip. He suffers 
from periodical attacks of dipsomania, 
but he hasn’t yielded to one of them 
since he was eighteen years old, and 
he’s now thirty, so I don’t think there’s 
any danger. His swearing off was the 
result of a terrific debauch and a fight 
in a sailors’ dance hall that resulted 
in five of his opponents going to hos- 
pital for longer or shorter periods and 
one narrowly escaping with his life.” 

Wynne glanced down the deck,at the 
big figure crouching with bowed shoul- 
ders and square chin tilted slightly up- 
ward, munching macaroons and sipping 
tea. In moments of abstraction, Ap- 
plebo was apt to fall into such attitudes 
as one associates with primitive man. 
He often crouched, instead of standing 
or sitting, and when he lay down, it 
was usually on his chest, with his fore- 
head on his heavy wrists. He never 
wore down the low, flat heels of his 
shoes, walking entirely on the balls of 
his feet. 

“He’s strong morally, then, as well 
as physically, is he not?” Wynne ob- 
served. 

“IT know of none stronger,” an- 
swered the Reverend Jim. “He’s a big 
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_man in many ways, but the flaw in his 


character is an apparent utter lack of 
ambition. All he seems to care about is 
to wander here and there in his small 
schooner yacht and play with his wife 
and children. Learning comes to him 
without the slightest effort. At college, 
he always stood high in all branches, 
but nobody ever caught him in the act 
of studying, and his light was always 
out at ten. He was rather unpopular, 
living in a sort of dreamy solitude, and 
he was the despair of the athletic ele- 
ment. On the rare occasions when they 
were able to get him out on the field 
or in a boat, he merely frolicked, a good 
deal like a child at play, and he usually 
had some silly pretext for not lending 
his great strength to the athletic sup- 
port of the university. Naturally they 
were all pretty sore with him, but he 
didn’t seem to care, or even to be aware 
of it.” 

That night, as Wynne was preparing 
for bed, Lorrie came into her room. It 
seemed to her that she had seen less 
of her husband since the arrival of the 
Sea Flower at Colon than ever since 
they had been married. She was about 
to greet him affectionately when some- 
thing in his face forestalled her. 

“When did Harold tell you that 
Donny would probably kill a shark in 
your honor?” Lorrie asked abruptly. 

Wynne’s lashes narrowed, as they 
were apt to do when she was hurt or 
displeased. 

“That first day in Colon, 
went for a walk along the front,” she 
answered, shaking down her hair, 
which tumbled in a heavy mass almost 
to her hips. : 

“Well,” said Lorrie, “if he’d lost 
his life to-day—which he came mighty 
near doing—it would have been on your 
account.” 

The angry blood flamed into Wynne’s 
cheeks. 

“Don’t speak to me that way, Lor- 


rie,” said she. “It’s neither kind nor 
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fair. How was I to blame if he per- 
sisted in taking a risk that he knew none 
of us wanted him to take? He never 
said anything to me about it. If he had, 
I’d have begged him to forego the at- 
tention. Why didn’t you stop him 
yourself ?” 

Lorrie shrugged, then frowned. 

“Tt was none of my business,” he an- 
swered sulkily. 

“No more it was of mine,’”’ Wynne 
retorted. ‘You know him better than 
I do.” 

“Tt looks as if that advantage might 
soon be remedied,” muttered Lorrie. 

Wynne, her fingers in her heavy 
braid, turned sharply and glanced at 
him over her round, bare shoulder. 

“What do you mean by that?” she 
asked, and there was a tone in her low- 
pitched voice that Lorrie had never 
heard there before. It should have 
warned him, but instead it merely ir- 
ritated. 

“Oh, I guess you know. what I 
mean,” he answered crossly. The har- 
rowing events of the day had got on his 
nerves, already tired from months of 
anxious and vigilant work. Besides, 
Calvert Lanier had, just beaten him at 
chess, and Lorrie, while a good-enough 
loser at cards or sports, disliked being 
beaten at his favorite game, usually at- 
tributing such an event to some inex- 
cusable blunder of his own rather than 
to the skill of his opponent. “All this 
luxury and the talk of these rich, idle 
pet ple eems to have gone to you! head, 
Wynne. 
fore.” 

“What way?’ asked Wynne, in a 
voice ominously quiet. 

“Well, skylarking about and showing 
your shape.” 


You never acted this way be- 


“Showing my shape?” 
“Yes. A girl with a figure like yours 
should not——’”’ 


‘But I’m not a girl. I’m a married 
woman, on a yacht with my husband 
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and my husband’s best friends. I went 
on deck this morning in a gymnasium 
skirt that Hermione loaned me and one 
of Lady Audrey’s jerseys. I wanted to 
take some exercise with the rest of 
them, and that’s the way they dress. 
Then we got fishing, and there was no 
time to change. Don’t be silly, Lorrie.” 
Her breath came quickly and deeply for 
a moment, and a more experienced hus- 
band than Lorrie might have realized 
that swift little struggle to smother the 
resentful retort. Then she turned 
quickly and laid both her hands on his 
chest “T know what you mean, 
though, Lorrie dear. I’m sorry if I’ve 
displeased you. But you must remem- 
ber that all this sort of thing is quite 
new to me, and I have to take my cue 
from the others, because I don’t want 
them to think that your wife is just a 
raw lump of a provincial girl. No doubt 
I shouldn’t have sat in front of the café 

ith Harold, but Lady Audrey joined 
us before we’d been there long. And 
I know that it was quite shocking of 
me to go to sleep in the saloon with my 
head on Donny’s shoulder while we 
were listening to Jim’s playing.” 

Lorrie’s face darkened. 

“Did vou do that?” he asked. 

“Ves. I was so tired, I just fell 
asleep. But Jim was there, of course, 
and Harold dozing over in the corner, 

Where’s the 


our deare 1 


harm, Lorrie? 
friends and de- 
hit ] 


I can see,’ 


ind slipped his arm 
“Don’t make any mistake, 
and I want 
a perfectly dandy time. 
But there are limits to the old-college- 
chum business, and while I’d trust you 


or ed Lorrie. 
about her. 
Wynne. 


you to 


I’m not jealous, 
have 


anywhere with Donny or Harold or 
Jim 
~ think 


sweet,” 
closer. 


really jealous, old 
murmured Wynne, 
She raised her lovely 


vou're 
nestling 
face. 
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“Kiss me, Lorrie dear, and don’t be 
cross.” 

Lorrie kissed her and was no longer 
cross. 


Donny did not appear the following 
day. The Reverend Jim reported his 
condition as excellent and free from 
any danger, but he seemed to be still 
suffering from shock, while the abdom- 
inal tissues were so sore that he could 
scarcely shift his position without aid. 
Also, the pressure of the depths at 
which Applebo had rescued him seemed 
to have affected his hearing. The doc- 
tor assured them that this condition was 
merely a transient one and that a few 
days would find the eardrums normal 
again. Lady Audrey was the only one 
of his feminine guests to visit him, and 
her report was most encouraging. 

“Donny’s trouble ain’t the blow on his 
tum-tum,” said she. “It’s the blow to 
his pride, his amour propre. He’s like 
a matador that’s chucked his sombrero 
to his Dulcinea and then made a mess 
of killing his bull. Glad of it. Donny 
was getting too cocky about this shark 
business.” 

The Sea Flower had been put under 
full steam, and the following morning, 
shortly after daybreak, Wynne was 
gently awakened by the little Cuban 
maid, Rosario. 

“We are not far from Miraflores, 
” said she, “and the sefior cap 
itan thinks that perhaps you might be 
Our 
Cuba is very beautiful from the sea— 


senora, 


interested to see the approach, 


far more so than ashore.” 

So Wynne made a hurried toilet and 
went on deck, where she found Lady 
Audrey and Applebo drinking tea on 
the bridge. There was a baby breeze, 
and the sea was like a soft pasture 
flecked with dainty flowers of rose and 
pearl and amethyst where the multitude 
of little nautilus, the “Portuguese men- 
sailormen, spread their 
Directly ahead rose 


of-war” of 
opalescent sails. 
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the hills of Cuba, bathed in a soft 
nebula of changing color, while some 
fishing craft, reflecting the sunrise, 
pricked out distinctive notes. A purple 
shadow marked an indentation of the 
coast, and for this the yacht was 
headed. 

Cheerful chirpings from aloft drew 
Wynne’s eyes to the foretruck, and 
there she discovered Hermione and the 
Reverend Jim, swinging through the 
azure depths as the yacht rolled 
smoothly to the rhythmic swell. They 
seemed to be having a very good time. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Stirling,” said 
Captain Almarez. “I took the liberty 
of disturbing you because I thought 
you might enjoy seeing us haul in on 
the coast.” 

“T’m so glad you did, captain,” said 
Wynne. “I wouldn’t have missed it for 
anything.” 

The yacht was running fast. They 
passed a fishing boat or two, the crews 
of which arose and took off their coni- 
cal straw hats as the Sea Flower 
passed. 

“Our fishermen,” said Captain Al- 
marez. “Don Edmundo has quite a 
fleet of them.” He handed Wynne his 
glass. “If you look straight into the 
harbor, you will see a long white build- 
ing. That is the palace.” 

As they drew in, there appeared what 
seemed an unbroken line of 
white, swells dashed over 
the coral reefs, and pre Wynne 
was able to detect the slight break that 


snowy 
where big 


enth 
marked the harbor entrance. It 
to her dangerously narrow for a vessel 
the size of the Sea Flower, though the 
captain assured her that he would not 
hesitate to take the Olympic through. 
The entrance, though narrow, was 
straight, and, once inside, the color of 
the water changed abruptly from indigo 
to a-deep blue, edged with topaz around 
the shores of the little bay. On the 
port hand, entering, the shore presented 
quite a scene of animation. There were 


see med 


Ainslee’s 


some long, low warehouses of concrete, 
with roofs of corrugated iron and two 
wharves, at which were lying three 
small steamers, of about two thousand 
tons, and a little fleet of small sailing 
craft, mostly fishermen, spongers, and 
pearlers, the captain informed Wynne. 
Farther up in the bight were two 
yachts—one a small white schooner, 
flying the pennant of the New York 
Yacht Club, and the other a _ black, 
heavily built ketch-rigged vessel of 
about one hundred and twenty tons, 
flying the pennant of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron. 

“The black brute is Chat’s Stag- 
hound,” said Applebo to Wynne, “and 
the pretty white one is my Eglantine, 
known vulgarly as ‘the Egg.’ If I had 
a dollar for every sea mile that the 
Staghound has racked over in the last 
thirty years, I’d be afraid to die.” 

“Do all these other boats belong to 
Donny ?” Wynne asked. 

“Yes. Donny is a sea king in these 
shark-ridden waters. Ashore, he is 
monarch of all that you can survey 
from the roof of yon shanty, which is 
known locally as ‘the palace of Mira- 
flores.” The peons uncover when they 
speak of him or of it. Donny dabbles 
in a little bit of everything, and the 


high gods are trying their best to spoil 
They have recently guided his 
pearl fishers to certain submarine sani- 


afflicted 


him. 


tariums for diseased bivalves 
by small, cale 


known a pearis It 


ireous, onionlike tumors 


must be very un- 
comfortable for an oyster to sleep ona 
pearl. Perhaps it is more humane to 
wrench them loose and put them out of 
their misery.” 

The Sea Flower 
moorings as if of 
Wynne’s eyes were 
softly tinted building whose many 
ramifications and square Moorish 
towers seemed to have grown from the 
formation on which it rested. The 
castellated battlements wore an ex- 


glided up to her 
her own accord. 
all for the long, 
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pression of vigilance, as if waiting for 
some danger from the sea. Otherwise, 
it gave an impression of soft repose. 
All about was vivid green, while behind 
rose steep hills, grim and uncouth, like 
the horde behind the hero. 

Before Wynne realized just what 
was happening, she found herself with 
the others in the launch and rushing to- 
ward a long, low building that rose 
from the water and that, on closer in- 
spection, she discovered to be the sub- 
merged hull of an ancient ship, its spar 
deck nearly awash and roofed with 
green tiles. Donny was not with them, 
and Wynne thought that his injuries 
must be greater than they had been 
given to suppose. She asked the Rev- 
erend Jim about it. 

“Donny’s all right,” said he, “though 
pretty stiff and He’s_ waiting 
aboard to see the skippers of those ships 
over there. Donny’s been experiment- 
ing on a large scale with big Spanish 
olives, and they’ve been loading them 
for the northern markets. He had a 
splendid crop this year. All those ter- 
raced behind the palace are 
planted in them.” 

The launch shot up to the old hulk, 
and it seemed to Wynne that the quar- 
termaster was bent on the destruction 
of them all. Then the speed was sud- 
denly checked, and they glided gently 
in the side. There 


sore, 


slopes 


through a port cut 
was a delicious briny odor, and the sub 


1 


dued light of 
] 


pered to 


the sun came up tem 
delicate green glow from be 


The decks of this ancient ship 


neath. 
had been cut away, leaving only nar- 
row balconies along her sides. Fine 
coral sand had drifted in to form a 
carpet of exquisite texture, pricked out 
in places by sea anemones. 

A chorus of children’s voices re- 
echoed from the ancient timbers of the 
hulk as the launch tickled her ribs 
against the landing. Small toddlers 
were squealing at their nurses as they 
cascaded down the gangway to the 


landing stage. Wynne found herself 
making the acquaintance of a small, 
square edition of Applebo, whose greet- 
ing was curt and perfunctory. He left 
her abruptly to demand what his 
mother had brought him from Panama 
—hbesides herself. 

The next thing that happened was a 
peculiar little vehicle, with tasseled 
awnings and a pair of small, red, wiry 
mules, which seemed to enjoy the 
jangling of their bells. This carameta 
loaded, the mules plunged off on the 
dead run and rushed that vehicle up 
the hill as if it were their favorite 
sport. The white-clad cochero man- 
aged to slack them sufficiently to nav- 
igate the entrance with safety, and 
Wynne found herself dashing down an 
avenue bordered by flowering yuccas. 
Another rude check, and they rolled 
through an arcade into a spacious patio, 
in the center of which was a fountain. 
They came to a halt beneath a high- 
arched doorway, in a rush of cool air 
from the sea. 

Here on the threshold awaiting them 
was an elderly butler who might have 
stepped down from the sixteenth cen- 
Footmen took the light luggage, 
while the little maid, Rosario, con- 
ducted Wynne through long, breezy 
arcades to a big apartment that gave on 
an awninged terrace and commanded a 
The room was very 


tury. 


view of the bay. 
large and high, and the prisms on the 
fitted with 
colored from 


elaborate /ustre, now elec- 


tric | 
age. 
The bed was in keeping with the room, 
a spacious with carved 
columns, but uncurtained except for 
a fine-meshed rose-tinted mosquito net 
which was furled by silken cords. 
Wynne found the apartment delight- 
fully cool and, going to the terrace, 
discovered that a very modern lawn 
sprinkler was throwing its fresh 
moisture into the air, and that the trade- 
draft finely 


mps, were amethyst 


four-poster 


wind was carrying it, 
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atomized, into the house. With it came 
the briny smell of the sea, spiced by the 
groves of pine and cinnamon in the 
park. 

“The sefiora’s bath is here,” said Ro- 
sario, and drew aside some beaded por- 
tiéres. “Beyond is the boudoir and the 
apartment of the sefior.” 

Wynne glanced into the bathroom, 
with its sunk baignoir, in which one 
might almost swim, and the percolated 
ceiling whence the shower came down. 

“Try to find Mr. Stirling, Rosario,” 
said she. 

“Immediately, sefiora,” said Rosario. 
“If the sefiora requires anything, here 
is the bell.” 

When she had gone, Wynne sat look- 
ing out across the sweep of bay and 
the sea beyond. Presently she got up 
to examine her surroundings more in 
detail. The quality which most im- 
pressed her was that of airy spacious- 
ness. There were no superfluous orna- 
ments. In fact, the place was most 
luxuriously bare. 

Lorrie came in 
about, and whistled. 

“What is this? A 
roller-skating rink?” 

Wynne felt suddenly chilled. She 
had wished to be enthusiastic, and Lor- 
rie’s tone, with its careless flippancy, 
jarred upon her. However, she man- 


le ( »ked 


presently, 


bedroom or a 


aged not to show it, preferring to keep 


step with his mood. 

“But don’t 
tiful, Lorrie?” she asked. 

“Oh, yes,” he answered, “but what’s 
the use of it? You can only sit in one 
chair at a time and sleep in one bed, 
and you don’t need a marble terrace to 
look at the sea from. You could put 
our whole bungalow into these two 
rooms, but we managed to get on pretty 
well there.” 

“Did we?” asked Wynne listlessly. 

She spoke unconsciously, not mean- 

TO BE 


ae 


ou think 1u- 


Ainslee’s 


™ 
ing to give offense, but Lorrie saw fit” 
to take it. 

“Well, didn’t we?’ he snapped. 
“There weren’t any liveried flunkies 
and golden chandeliers. But I told you 
all about my circumstances before we 
were married. What more could you 
ask?” 

“T don’t remember having asked for 
any more,” Wynne answered limpidly, 

“Then what’s the use of comparing 
all that with all this?” he demanded. 

“None whatever,” said Wynne, 
“There is no comparison. Who tried 
to make it, Lorrie dear? Be fair.” 

“Oh,” he retorted, “you think I’m 
unfair, do you? So that’s it!” 

“No, dear,” Wynne answered, 
“That’s not it: There isn’t any ‘it.’ I 
know, Lorrie, how nervous and tired 
you are——” 

“I’m not nervous. But I must say 
you make me tired sometimes.” 

“Then I’ll try my best not to, Lorrie,” 
said Wynne patiently. “But you do 
need a rest, after all of your hard work. 
This is our vacation, Lorrie, so let’s try 
to make the best of it. I'll do anything 
you want me to, and not do anything 
you don’t want me to. You have only 
to tell me, dear.” 

The infinite sweetness of her low- 
pitched voice and the sincerity that it 
contained pierced the shell of Lorrie’s 
nervous irritability. He took her in 
his at 
y, Wynne,” said he. “I 

rht Where do I live?” He 


Observing their 


ouess 

yu’ e 
looked around as if 
apartment for the first time. 

“You live with me, Lorrie,” mur- 
mured Wynne, her lips against his 
cheek, “if you want to. But your of- 
ficial quarters are in another room like 
this, the other side of the bathroom. 
Your luggage is in there. Now let’s 
dress for luncheon, old sweet, and do 
try to have a good time. You know 
that I love you.” 


CONTINUED, 
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T SIX, the suspicion steals into 
our trusting young hearts that 
there is no Santa Claus; at ten, 

our faith in fairies is dissipated ; at six- 
teen, we come sadly to believe that all 
women are fickle. But it is at thirty-five 
that life is most apt to appear to lose 
its glow, to become hard, cruel, mate- 
rial. Fight against it! Cling, oh, cling 
with all your strength, with all your 
soul, to your illusions! Create new 
ones for those you may have lost. Guard 
and protect and treasure them as you 
would a delicate, rare hothouse plant. 
Illusions are the joy flowers of exist- 
ence.” 

If J. Harcourt Jones did not himself 
pen the foregoing sapient observation, 
he at least’ inspired it, as will be seen. 
It is from that kindly essay published 
over his signature: “Cling to Your [I- 
lusions.” 

Most 
the four specified periods, the illusions 
above set forth, but they readily substi- 
tute They grow up con- 
vinced that money is the ill evil 
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But J. Har at the period 
of his life shal 
preserve for posterity, created for him- 
self the illusion that seeing is believing. 
To be more explicit, Mr. Jones believed 
that the president of New York’s under- 
ground railway system wrote the perti- 
nent aphorisms pasted om the car win- 
dows and designed to instruct the trav- 
eling public of the first city in the world 
1 the proper deportment, decorum, and 


n and Democratic partie 
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personal etiquette of subway joy rid- 
ing. Further than that, Mr. Jones cred- 
ited the owner of a great department 
store with penning the pithy, optimistic 
editorials that graced and individualized 
the daily advertisement of his mam- 
moth emporium. 

J. Harcourt Jones was thirty-five, a 
bachelor, and vice president of the Co- 
operative Banking and Trust Company. 
He was a banker because his father and 
his father’s father before him had been 
bankers. Had he heeded his own in- 
clination, he would have followed the 
calling of literature, but when he had 
graduated from Spartan University, his 
father had sent him abroad for a year 
to study the financial systems of 
France, England, and Germany. He 
had them. But he had also 
learned about the wines of France and 
Italy, the ales of England, and the fam- 
ous brews of Germany. And, possessed 


studied 


of a natural artistic and critical faculty, 
he had away in his mind the 
beauty and significance of Old World 
itecture. 

He had gathered a bookful of notes, 
time, to 
a record of his trip. 
he had found a 
job awaiting him that of a minor clerk 


in the Codperative Banking and Trust 


stored 
art and arch 


intending, when he had the 


Company, and for some time thereaf- 
ter, his literary efforts had ended with 
the dictation of business letters. 

In due course, J. Harcourt had 
moved up from his clerkship, through 
the various tellers’ cages, and finally, 
at a stockholders’ meeting, had been 
duly elected a vice president and direc- 
tor. 

His whole soul had cried out with joy 
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at his release from the drudgery of 
clerkship. Now he would write that 
book—and a lot of essays. The future 
seemed so bright, so full of hope, so 
full of leisure. 

But he soon learned that the job of 
vice president was no sinecure. He was 
the youngest officer, and quite naturally 
they shunted off onto his youthful 
shoulders all the petty, onerous, dis- 
tasteful details of the business. From 
the time he arrived at nine in the morn- 
ing, smiling genially in response to the 
greeting of the crusty old doorkeeper, 
until he left at five, J. Harcourt Jones 
performed a man-sized job. For eight 
hours every day he was vice president 
of the Codperative Banking and Trust 
Company—on the way to the presi- 
dency. 

But shortly after five o’clock, there 
occurred a metamorphosis. J. Harcourt 
Jones, banker, entered the Spartan 
Club and went to his suite of rooms. A 
shower, a change to semievening 
clothes, and there emerged Jimmie 
Jones, clubman, bachelor, patron of the 
arts, connoisseur, bon vivant, man- 
about-town; Jimmie Jones with one 
great desire in the world—the longing 
to be a writer. 

Outwardly, he appeared to be happy, 
contented; beneath there lay a soul in 
revolt. Mr. Jones was certain that fate 
or his father, or both, had made a good 
financier, at the loss to the world of a 
great write! 

Time and again he 
his book, but he never got further than 
the first few paragraphs. His fingers 
seemed to freeze around his pen, and 
his brain grew numb. It was the same 
with his essays. He could think about 
them and talk about them, but when it 
came to reducing them to writing—well, 
they wouldn’t reduce. 

He rode uptown in the subway every 
evening just to read the latest bulletin 
of the brilliant Mr. Randolph, who ran 
an intricate railway system with one 


beg n to write 
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hand while he turned out pertinent and 
piquant epigrams with the other, and 
every morning at breakfast, after scan- 
ning the first page and the financial sec- 
tion, he turned to a page advertisement 
—not in search of bargains, but to read 
Mr. Marshall’s inspiring little edito- 
rial; equal to the best things of Arthur 
Frisbane or Frank Duane, averred Mr, 
Jones. 

He would shake his head in perplex- 
ity. If these two men, each carrying 
the burdens of great enterprises on their 
shoulders, could still reserve a secluded 
corner of their minds for the expression 
of their finer ideals, why shouldn’t he 
be able to do the same thing? He would 
have been willing to forfeit all 6f his 
material success for the joyous priv- 
ilege of authorship. 

J. Harcourt even envied poor Tom 
Masters, of his class at Spartan, who 
wrote things the editors wouldn’t buy, 
and made a precarious living working 
now and then as a reporter. Mr. Jones 
bumped into Tom one fine spring morn- 
ing as he emerged from the subway 
depths. 

“Hello!” said Tom. “How’s the Lit- 
tle Napoleon of Finance?” 

“Fine, thanks,” grinned J. Harcourt. 
“How’s the Great American Novel 
coming on?” 

“That novel is like 


steamboat ie 


Abe Lincoln’s 
Tom. “Re 
whistle blew, 


said 
membet very time the 
the boat has » stoy My yarn goes 
alot ra | right » 10nes a don’t have 


to worry about eating, and when the 
larder gets low, the novel stops until 
I get a job and earn some cash, Jim- 
mie, you ought to thank your lucky star 
that you were born with a silver spoon 
in your mouth instead of a leaky foun- 
tain pen in your hand.” 

Better look out, Tom, or I'll finish 
my book before you do yours,” laughed 
Mr. Jones. “You writers are having a 
lot of competition from us business men 
Did you see Randolph’s 


these days. 
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“Inspirational Stuff” 


latest in the subway this morning: ‘Pas- 


senger, Spare That Shine?’ And have 
you read Mr. Marshall’s editorials, the 
jast few days, on ‘The Awakening of 
Spring?’ It’s a mystery to me how 
those men find the time—not so much 
find the time, I guess, but are able to 
turn their thoughts away from the big 
things they are doing—to do that sort 
of writing.” 

Tom Masters stood back and stared 
at him incredulously. 

“What beautiful, childlike faith!” he 
laughed. 

“Faith?” echoed J. Harcourt. 

“Sure! I thought suspicion of all 
things and all men was the first rule 
taught to bankers, and here I find you 
picturing the genial Mr. Randolph rid- 
ing in his own subway, then going to 
his office and writing his daily uplift 
message! And in your sweet simplic- 
ity, you have a vision of Mr. Marshall 
sitting on a bolt of pongee, gazing out 
across the faded glories of Cooper 
Square, as he rhapsodizes on the mating 
of the sparrows in the springtide!” 

“Am I to understand they don’t write 
those things?” demanded J. Harcourt. 

“Well, they don’t actually do the 
writing,” explained Tom. “They imag- 
ine it, so to speak. You might call it a 
sort of painless authorship, or author- 
ship by proxy.” 

And so it was that J. Harcourt Jones 
was robbed of a fond illusion. After 


parting with Tom, he walked slowly to 


he vé 
Then the idea came. 

As soon as he reached his office, he 
called the Press, where Tom was tem- 
porarily employed, and asked him to 
dine at the club that evening. 

J. Harcourt Jones almost forgot that 
he was a prosaic banker. His heart 
sang as he dictated the answers to his 
morning mail. He usually sat stiffly in 
his chair and gave voice to those me- 
chanical, stilted phrases that are the 
natural result of the tiresome, day-in- 


ink. 


and-day-out performance of the per- 
functory task of business-letter writ-_ 
ing. 

To-day he walked around the room. 
Walked? No—Miss Oliver, his stenog- 
rapher, would have testified that he 
seemed to be practicing new dance 
steps. She watched him, wondering 
and fearful. Would spring alone work 
that miracle? Perhaps not spring alore, 
but in the spring a young man’s 
fancy She wondered if Jf. Har- 
court could be in love. In love! She 
became panic-stricken at the thought, 
and her pencil almost slipped from her 
grasp. She missed a whole sentence, 
and it took all her courage to ask him 
to repeat what he had said. Ordinarily, 
it irritated J. Harcourt to have to resay 
what he had already dictated. 

“TI—I’'m afraid I didn’t quite get that, 
Mr. Jones,” she ventured. 

J. Harcourt paused to take a yellow 
jonquil from a vase on his desk, clip 
the long, slender stem, and slip it into 
his coat lapel. He did not seem even to 
notice the interruption, but supplied the 
missing sentence and continued the let- 
ter, 

There were tears in Miss Oliver’s 
eyes when she left the room. She was 
convinced that he was in love, and she 
loved him—hopelessly. But she was 
wrong. This fine spring morning that 
had witnessed the shattering of one of 
J. Harcourt’s illusions, also saw the 
husk of a dead longing burst and flower 
forth into a gorgeous blossom of a new 
and living hope. 

J. Harcourt Jones—author! 

He left the bank early, and when he 
reached his rooms he took from the 
bottom drawer of his desk the book 
containing notes on the essays he had 
planned to write. In the fever of in- 
spiration, he jotted down several more 
topics. Then he had his shower, 
changed his clothes, and went down to 
meet Tom Masters. 

It was considerably past midnight 
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when Tom left the Spartan Club. He 
-walked with a self-confident swagger ; 
his whole manner was exultant, care- 
free, happy. No longer was he a news- 
paper reporter; the Great American 
Novel could now go ahead without the 
interruption caused by periodic financial 
stringencies. 

And in his room, no less exultant was 
J. Harcourt Jones. Those essays were 
to be written. The world of literature, 
at last, was to claim him for its own. 

It was all so absurdly simple. He 
had at last realized that he would never 
have the time to sit down and reduce 
his dteams to writing, but that given a 
sympathetic listener, he could pour out 
by the hour his idealistic notions of life 
and business. So it was arranged that 
each evening Tom Masters was to call 
at the club, and as J. Harcourt ex- 
pounded his theories, Tom was to make 
notes and then prepare, in his own lam- 
bent sentences, a draft of the essays. J. 
Harcourt would then go over them 
carefully, amplifying and strengthen- 
ing certain points and eliminating or 
toning down others. Then the final 
copy was to_be written. 

The articles were to voice the spirit, 
the lofty thought, the kindly philosophy 
of J. Harcourt Jones; they were to be 
his message of hope and cheer to a 
much misunderstood world. They were 
to bring about a better understanding, 
perhaps lay the foundation for a new 

Har- 
sympa- 


and real brotherhood of man 
hat he was a s' 
interpreter of things 


court believec 
thetic 
mundane. 

There was one thing that troubled 
his supersensitive soul. Was he really 
the author of his own works? He spoke 
about it to Tom. 

“Why, certainly you are,” said Tom. 
“I’m hardly more than an amanuensis 
taking down what you say. My train- 
ing as a writer only helps me to clothe 
your thoughts with words. The 
thoughts are the main thing. 
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The titles are fairly indicative of the 
subject matter of the first six essays: 

1. The Soul’s Commander-in-Chief: 
Yourself. 

2. The Garden in Our Keeping: Cul- 
tivation of Lofty Thoughts. 

3. How About the Other Fellow’s 
Problem? Be Considerate. 

4. Life is a Great Privilege: Make 
the Most of It. 

5. The Sunlight Within 
Most: Cultivate Cheerfulness. 

6. The World’s Awakening: A Rey- 
olution of Industrial Forces. 

Tom arranged with the Newspress 
Syndicate, an organization that supplied 
feature articles to a large list of news- 
papers over the country, to attend to the 
circulating of Mr. Jones’ sermonettes, 
The editorial head read the first six 
installments, and showed considerably 
more enthusiasm than was his wont. 

This is great dope—real inspirational 
stuff!” he said. “The public eats it up. 
I don’t know this J. Harcourt Jones, 
but he certainly gets across. Will he be 
satisfied with twenty-five a week ?” 

Mr. Jones was satisfied, and that 
twenty-five he added to the already gen- 
erous stipend he was paying Tom 
Masters, who now had time to devote 
to his novel. 

Two weeks later J. Harcourt discov- 
ered the first essay on the “magazine 
of the Leader, the New York 

to publish the series. It 
the’ top of the sheet, and the 
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page” 
paper that. was 
columns. 
It was given even greater prominence 
than Elbert Hubbard’s daily stint. He 
read the article, and confessed that it 
was even more forceful in type, more 
substantial, appealing, interesting. 

J. Harcourt Jones suddenly became 
a national personage. In the wake of 
his newly acquired fame, there followed 
a flood of letters addressed to him in 
care of the various papers that used his 
articles. There were notes of praise 
and commendation, and epistles begging 
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advice on all matters from money to 
matrimony. 

The Newspress Syndicate, learning 
that J. Harcourt Jones, its new and able 
contributor, was none other than J. 
Harcourt Jones, vice president of the 
Codperative Banking and Trust Com- 
pany, besought Tom Masters to prepare 
a short biographical sketch of the 
banker in whose busy brain fancy held 
sway with finance. 

Mr. Jones actually blushed when 
Tom repeated the request, and protested 
against being personally thrust into the 
public spotlight. 

“But it’ll create more interest in your 
stuff,’ argued Tom. “If the readers 
feel that they are acquainted with the 
author of those articles, they’ll read 
them with a more intimate viewpoint. 
Your message will reach a greater num- 
ber and do that much more good.” 

Mr. Jones could find no logical an- 
swer to such an argument, and when 
the last of the first six essays was pub- 
lished, there appeared a_ personality 
sketch of J. Harcourt Jones, accompan- 
ied by higgphotograph. 


BUSY BANKER WITH CHEER-O., 


SPIRIT IS AUTHOR OF IN- 
SPIRING LAY SERMONS. 


Immediately thereafter Mr. Jones’ 
volume of correspondence grew to un- 
wieldy proportions. At first he at- 
tempted to send a personal hand-writ- 
ten letter to each of his well-wishet 
Then he was forced to dictate the re 
plies to Miss Oliver. 
he discovered that this pleasant corre- 
spondence was taking up time that he 
should be devoting to the interests of 
the bank, so he delegated the task of 
answering the letters to Tom Masters. 

The next five essays were completed 
and published in the natural course of 
events : 

The Great White Way: The Majestic 
Calm of the Heavens. 

The Spirit of the Infinite: Solitude. 


Finally, however, 


The Higher Success: Personal Sat- 
isfaction. 

When the Trees Speak: The Tran- 
quility of the Countryside. 

The Symphony of the Soul: Scatter- 
ing Good Deeds. 

It was just a week after the appear- 
ance of “The Great White Way” that 
he received a letter postmarked “Wi- 
nona, Minnesota,” and signed “Susan 
Arnold.” Of fulsome, unrestrained 
praise, it was at the same time a most 
disquieting communication. It had been 
delivered along with a number of other 
letters, all of which J. Harcourt made 
it a point to read before passing them 
on to Tom Masters. When he read 
Miss Arnold’s frank appreciation, he 
placed it with the others for Tom. 
Then he took it out and read it once 
more, and laid it aside to answer him- 
self. 

The letter not only aroused his inter- 
est, but it awakened a curious resent- 
ment. He wondered who Susan Arnold 
could be. The handwriting was not un- 
usual, being neither freakish nor too 
legible. The paper was of a good fin- 
ish, unscented. The address was 1936 
St. Vincent Avenue, Winona, Min- 
nesota. He could not resist the tempta- 
tion to reread the letter. 


I should have written you before to tell 
you what your little sermons have meant 
to me, and I am sure the courage and cheer 
and strength they have brought to me they 
countless others. I believe 

yr a new spirit in business 


have carried to 

ou are expressir 
should say a new spirit in 
There is something big 


life—perhaps I 
human relationships. 
and fine in the very idea, and when I read 
the first few articles, I was thankful that a 
new prophet had come to preach, and I won- 
dered if your great message would find lodg- 
ment or response. 

Then I learned that you were no theorist. 
I read that you were a banker, a business 
man confronted with actual conditions, with 
big, worrisome problems; a banker with a 
poet’s soul; a banker with a vision, and with 
the ability to put his ideals to the test. 

I can almost. picture your bank and your 


employees. The employees form a happy 
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family. They work under ideal conditions. 
They have plenty of light and plenty of air. 
They are treated as human beings, because, 
in your splendid essay on “How About the 
Other Fellow’s Problem?” you pointed out 
the consideration and sympathetic under- 
standing that should exist between employer 
and employee. 

This letter is too long already, but I hope 
you will forgive me. Thank you for writing 
those inspiring things. Thank you even more 
for the significance and reality behind them. 
Sincerely yours, Susan ARNOLD. 

There were phrases that seemed to 
have been written in a shade blacker 
ink: 

—employees form a happy family—— 

—plenty of light and air 

—treated like human beings 

Well, they were treated like human 
beings, argued J. Harcourt to himself. 
They were paid enough. But he won- 
dered if they did form a happy family. 
Certainly he had never taken the 
trouble to find out. 

One thing he did know—there was 
not plenty of light and air. The bank- 
ing room was dark and gloomy. The 
bank, too, had increased its business 
far beyond the capacity provided for 
its handling in the beginning. J. Har- 
court left his office to look around. The 
crowded condition of the working quar- 
ters had never before impressed itself 
on him. The clerks actually were in one 
another’s way. Most of them per- 
formed their tasks under green-shaded 
electric lights. 

He returned to his desk. Now there 
seemed to be other phrases in that let- 
ter standing out boldly to mock him. 

—a banker with a poet’s soul—— 

—a banker with a vision—— 

—with ability to put his ideals to the test. 

He rang for Miss Oliver. 

“Take a letter to Miss Susan Arnold, 
1936 St. Vincent Street, Winona, 
Minn.,” he said. 

Miss Oliver’s hands trembled visibly 
as she jotted down the name and ad- 
dress. 

“Dear madam,” began J. Harcourt. 
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Then he cleared his throat. “Dear 
madam,” he began again. He got up 
and walked around the room. “I think 
I'll not write that letter just now,” he 
said. 

After Miss Oliver had gone, he took 
his hat and cane, gave word that he 
would be gone for the day, and left the 
bank. He walked down to the Battery 
and boarded a ferryboat for Staten Is- 
land, a five-cent ocean voyage that pre- 
sents scenic and invigorating possibili- 
ties not to be surpassed by a million- 
aire’s power of purchase. 

J. Harcourt disembarked at St. 
George and, ignoring the electric car, 
started up the hill on foot. When, as 
evening drew near, he reached a sea- 
side resort at the end of the island, he 
was wearier in body than he had been 
at any time since he had left college. 
But he had worked out the problem that 
Miss Susan Arnold had propounded. 

He took a plunge in the surf and had 
a dinner that he would never have eaten 
at the club. Then he went to his room 
and sat down to answer Miss Arnold’s 
letter on the cheap hotel notegpaper. 

Dear Miss Arnotp: I’m sure that the 
articles you have read, and which bear my 
name, cannot mean to you what your letter 
has meant to me. I have been trying all day 
to fashion some words of appreciation for 
the very kind things you say. It was thought- 
ful and good of you to write to me. 

interest you to know that the C 
» Banking and Trust Company is 
building. It 


It may 


has outg 


ed structure And i 


yees certainly will 
z , happy There will be plenty of 
light and air and cheerful, happy surround- 
ings. 

The new building by rights should be 
called the “Susan Arnold Building.” 

I’m really afraid that, if I go on, this let- 
ter will become a sort of confession, so I 
am going to close by thanking you for the 
awakening your letter brought about. But 
can I count on you to come to New York to 
lay the corner stone of the new home for our 
bank? Sincerely yours, 
J. Harcourt Jones. 


That was by no means all that Mr. 
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Jones desired to write; he really wanted 
to purge his soul. Something ofethe 
significance of the remark that Edgar 
Stoneboro, the playwright, had once 
made to him—“It is better to live poetry 
than to write it”—asserted itself. This 
girl had touched upon the same thing. 

“A banker with a vision and with the 
ability to put his ideals to the test.” He 
wondered just what his ideals had been. 
And he supplied the answer—dreams. 
He had gone along viewing the clouds 
and stumbling over the real problem at 
his feet. 

He decided to give up his pseudo- 
authorship and apply himself to the job 
of banking, so the next day he called 
up Tom Masters and had him come 
down to the bank. First of all, he took 
Tom on a tour of inspection of the in- 
stitution, pointing out the unwholesome 
conditions. 

“Tom, I’m going to cut out this writ- 
ing foolishness and get down to earth. 
Those people have been crowded in 
here, working under artificial light, 
ruining their health, not because it is 
necessary, but because no one has 
thought anything about it.” 

“That’s because they’re not sweat- 
shop workers, with a lot of benevolent 
ladies looking after them. White col- 
lars have their penalties. What woke 
you up, Jimmie?” asked Tom. 

J. Harcourt gave him the letter from 

s Arnold. Tom whistled 

“And you want to cut out 
Why, if it hadn’t been for those ar- 
ticles, you might never have had your 
attention drawn to the sad state of these 
knights of the ledger. Keep up the ser- 
mons, Jimmie. They’re doing good 
in the world. That letter from 
Susan ought to give you a lot of en- 
couragement. Think of the void you’d 
bring about in her life if you quit. There 
isn’t a lot of high life in Winona out- 
side of the movies, and I’ll bet she looks 
forward all week to getting the Chicago 
Investigator. Just multiply her by all 
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the Susans who read the hundred pa- 
pers publishing your stuff. It would be 
crool, Jimmie.” 

“I’m convinced, Tom,” laughed J. 
Harcourt. He took Miss Arnold’s let- 
ter from Masters and looked it over 
curiously. “Susan Arnold! Nothing 
but a name—yet the most pronounced 
influence that has entered my life! I 
wonder what she’s like.” 

“T don’t want to discourage any ro- 
mantic thoughts you may have, Jim- 
mie,” said Tom, “but ‘Susan’ sounds 
sort of old-maidish to me. Of course 
her friends might call her ‘Sue,’ and 
that would take the curse off.” 

“On your way, Tom,” said J. Har- 
court. “I’m a busy banker.” 

He rang for Miss Oliver, and she 
heard him say under his breath, “Sue 
Arnold, Sue Arnold.” As he dictated, 
he scratched the name on his desk pad. 

J. Harcourt immediately set in mo- 
tion his plan for a new building to house 
the bank. At the outset, he met with 
determined opposition on the part of 
the older members of the board, but he 
found the progressive element ready to 
support him. The inadequacy of the 
present quarters was obvious. There 
was a sufficiently large surplus to un- 
dertake the project, while the fact that 
the York National, across the street, 
had trebled its deposits since moving 
into a new building, while the deposits 
of the Coéperative were falling off, was 
a potent leverage on the conservative, 
recalcitrant members. 

At a-meeting two 
board authorized a new edifice, and J. 
Harcourt Jones was appointed chair- 
man of the building committee. He left 
the board room and walked through the 
bank with the conscious self-satisfac- 
tion that comes from doing something 
for the betterment of one’s fellow men. 
He felt considerably closer to the rank 
and file of the employees than he ever 


weeks later, the 


had before. 
Then, to crown a perfect day, he 
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found on his desk a letter postmarked 
“Winona.” The envelope was of a 
large size and bulky, and he spent 
several minutes in idle, but delight- 
ful, conjecture as to the nature of the 
contents. Could Miss Susan Arnold 
be writing him at such length? He 
opened the envelope. There was a let- 
ter, but the weight of the contents lay 
in what appeared to be a manuscript. 
He read the letter first: 


Dear Mr. Jones: Do you write every one 
such nice letters? I hope all of them are not 
‘quite so lovely as the one you wrote me. 
You have made me feel very important, and 
it is the first time I really have felt very im- 
portant. 

You said you were afraid that, if you 
went on with your letter, it would become a 
sort of confession. I’m sure your struggle 
could not have been half so hard as mine. 
You see, I know you so much better than 
you do me. I have seen your picture. I have 
read the things that express your soul. And 
the other night you were very near to me. I 
had just read your essay on “Solitude: The 
Spirit of the Infinite.” You must know what 
loneliness is, but I wonder how you ever 
have had an opportunity to be lonely. Yet 
you could not write about solitude as you 
did unless you had experienced loneliness. 

I was lonely that evening—oh, so lonely! 
And after I read your inspiring little mes- 
sage, I went out into the lonely darkness of 
the night and walked under the stars. And 
you were with me. I could have reached 
out and touched you. 

Isn’t that silly? When you reccived my 
first letter, you thought you had heard from 
an old maid. After you read this one, you 
will know that you have had a second letter 
from a silly, sentimental old maid. What 
difference does it make? You don’t know 
me—and I do know you. Susan ARNOLD 

P. S.—I am sending you a little story. Do 
you think it shows any talent, any promise? 


There was considerable throbbing of 
J. Harcourt Jones’ heart when he fin- 
ished reading that letter. He sensed a 
romance, and the thought of it at once 
delighted and frightened him. He sat 
and pondered as to whether he should 
reply to the letter at all or pass it on to 
Tom Masters. And all the while he 
knew that he was going to do it himself. 


‘nality marked it for their own. 
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Then he remembered the manuscript,’ 
It was called “The Convict,” and was 
in Miss Arnold’s own handwriting. It 
was so bad that J. Harcourt cried with 
anguish as he read it. Bathos and ba- 
That 


evening he goaded himself to the task 
of inditing this letter to Miss Arnold: 


Have you ever read Keats’ sonnet, “Why 
Did I Laugh To-night?” It is the poignant 
cry. of a hell-tortured soul. I think I know 
now how Keats felt, because I feel the same 
way, as I write, “Why did you send me that 
story?” 

I wish I could say -.that it is good, but it 
isn’t. It is very bad, and very amateurish, 
The central figure of the reformed criminal 
is obviously borrowed from Victor Hugo’s 
Jean Valjean in “Les Miserables.” Why 
should you try to write stories when you can 
write such beautiful letters? But I suppose 
there will be no more letters for 

J. Harcourt Jones. 

Mr. Jones placed his answer and the 
manuscript in an envelope and was 
about to seal it when, as an after- 
thought, he drew out the letter and 
added a postscript: 

You wonder how I know loneliness! Have 
you ever heard of heart hunger? That epit- 
omizes all loneliness 

He had no sooner posted the letter 
than he regretted it. It was so unneces- 
sarily cruel, brutal. Why couldn’t he 
have been pleasantly noncommittal? 
Certainly she would be too discouraged, 
mortified, hurt, to write him again. 

He reckoned that it would take about 
letter to reach her and 
for an answer to get back to him. But 
a week passed, and no letter came. He 
tried to tell himself that it didn’t mat- 
ter, that it was all for the best, that it 
would be dangerous for him to carry 
on a correspondence with an old maid. 
His nervousness was so noticeable that 
Miriam Oliver, his stenographer, re- 
marked it to herself, and she smiled in 
a most curious and wistful fashion. 

At the end of the second week, her 
letter came. J. Harcourt tore open the: 
envelope greedily. 


a week for hi 
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“Dear Mr. Jones,” the letter began, 
and he hated the formality of it, but his 
breath came quickly at the next sen- 
tence. 


I almost wrote the salutation, “My hero.” 
You are a hero. It takes a hero to be brutal 
and frank, and you have made me happier 
than you ever can imagine. I had no false 
ideas about that story, and you jumped at 
conclusions in attributing the authorship to 
me. My little brother wrote it for his class 
in English at high school. I knew how bad 
it was, and had you written any other sort 
of letter than the one you did, I should have 
been terribly disappointed in you. How true 
and sincere you are! 

Please don’t write to me any more. I just 
want to read your wonderful little sermons 
of everyday life and go on living in my 
world of fancy, where there is no one except 
me and the man of my dreams. a a 


J. Harcourt thought he could answer 
that letter at once, but after several in- 
effectual attempts, he put it in his 
pocket. 

Tom Masters noted his condition 
when they met at the club that evening 
to talk over plans for future essays. 

“I’ve only two subjects in” my book,” 
said Mr. Jones, “but I thought of an- 
other one on my way uptown this eve- 
ning. The first is-on ‘The Good Old 
Days,’ a preachment against living too 
much in the past—live to-day. The sec- 
ond is ‘The Great Silences of the City.’ 
The solitude of the country is nothing 
compared to the city along about three 
o'clock in the morning. Now the third 
one is in line with the others, but a bit 
different, perhaps. I’ve called it “The 
[rue Harmony of Life,’ and that har- 
mony can be attained only by mating. 
I’ve come to the conclusion that a man 
has no business living alone. It’s wrong 
and selfish and i. 

“I understand, Jimmie, old man,” 
said Tom. “But why not propose to 
her direct? It’ll be a month or two be- 
fore this can get into print. And say, 
Jimmie, if that girl turns you down, I 
know a mail-order house that'll give 
her a job as head of its correspondence 


department. Her letters sure do pro- 
duce results.” 

Tom had been slowly edging toward 
the door, and made his exit safely. 

J. Harcourt turned out the lights and 
moved a big chair over to the window. 
Just beyond a few blocks of low, flat 
roofs was the East River, now, in the 
romantic mystery of the night, an al- 
most imperceptibly flowing sea of ink, 
flashing ebony silver in the reflection of 
the arc lamps along the shore. Ferry- 
boats, like enchanted ships of fairy 
princes, aglow with light, glided across 
the broad black ribbon of water, while 
now and then a tug, a shadowy splotch, 
solitary red and green lights on either 
side and a white light at the stern, 
slipped along with its burdens of com- 
merce. In the distance, great bridges, 
emerging from nothingness and disap- 
pearing into nothingness, spanned the 
river. Trestles of scintillating jewels 
they were. 

J. Harcourt called this view from his 
window the most magnificent stage 
setting in the world. It never grew old 
to him, and he could lose himself in its 
calm, dramatic splendor. To-night it 
assumed, in his fancy, the form of a 
gazing globe, and he strove to conjure 
up the face and form of her who had 
reawakened in him the spirit of ro- 
mance. But try as he would, it was the 
shadowy ghosts of his old loves that 
floated from out the darkness into his 

He had never 
until now realized that there had been 
sO many—temporary sweethearts all, 
representing brief hours of exquisite 
rapture, followed by partings, nonchal- 
ant, gay, tearful. Their comings had 
been as sweet and sparkling, and their 
departures as fleeting, as the dew on a 
June rose. He closed his eyes to shut 
them out, but they danced on into his 
brain. Yet they had stood only for the 
spirit of love, not the substance. They 
were the froth of life, and up to five 


range of consciousness. 
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years ago, life had been all froth with 
J. Harcourt. 

Now they returned to mock him as 
he sought to fashion the picture of an 
ideal that would represent to him the 
woman—or girl—who had brought to 
him a sense of the bigger realities of 
life. He could call to mind every word 
in every letter. Even the one he had 
received only that day he knew by 
heart. He smiled as he recalled pas- 
sages in all of them. 

And now, as he closed his eyes again, 
she came to him. She seemed so start- 
lingly real, so familiar, so recognizable. 
He could have sworn that he had looked 
into those great eyes; brown they were, 
almost black. He knew that he had seen 
that mouth, those lovely lips parted in a 
smile. And that soft, dusky hair, now 
fusing with the shadows of the night, 
exhaled a delicate perfume that seemed 
a very part of the atmosphere of his 
everyday existence. Now that he came 
to think about it, this vision of his fancy 
was not new; it was too tangible. He 
wondered if it could be an ideal so im- 
pressed on his imagination that it had 
become real. He strained his senses to 
bring the likeness into clearer focus, 
but it danced away, eluding him. 

Then he got up, turned on the light, 
went to his desk, and penned a letter 
which began: “Susan, my dear Sue.” 
And in that letter, written in a fever of 
midsummer madness, he told her that 
he had seen her, that he knew her, and 
that he loved her. 

That’s exactly what he did, J. Har- 
court Jones, banker, author, writer.of 
fervent love notes! And he had no 
sooner dropped his missive into the mail 
chute than the folly of his action as- 
serted itself. His fingers almost invol- 
untarily clutched for the letter as it shot 
downward to the box below. 

There followed for J. Harcourt Jones 
two weeks of alternate hope and de- 
spair, of feverish exultation and chill 
misgiving. One morning, after a night 
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that had been far from restful, he arose 
much earlier than was his wont. Try 
as he would, he could not shake off a 
feeling of apprehension, of strange 
foreboding. 

When he entered his office, Miriam 
Oliver, who had returned that day from 
her vacation, had just placed a bunch 
of wild roses in the vase on his desk 
and was burying her face in the flow- 
ers. When she felt Mr. Jones’ pres- 
ence, she glanced up quickly. 

Then J. Harcourt Jones saw the liv- 
ing likeness of the vision that had been 
haunting him ever since the night when 
it had inspired his impetuous declara- 
tion of love to Susan Arnold. There 
were the haunting, luminous eyes, the 
soft, dusky hair, shadowy halo of a 
dreamer’s esthetic features. 

His stenographer! 

“Good morning, Mr. Jones,” she said, 
smiling slightly in‘her confusion. 

“Good morning, Miss Oliver. Glad 
to have you back,” returned J. Har- 
court, no less confused. 

She slipped past him and out of the 
room, and before seating himself at his 
desk, he, too, sank his face in the 
flowers. Come to think, it was obvi- 
ous enough that this girl’s features 
should have remained in his conscious- 
ness as they had. Every morning now, 
for more than two years, she had sat 
opposite him at his desk, taking dicta- 
tion. Yet he had never really looked 
at her 

J. Harcourt Jones dreaming of his 
stenographer ! 

But was that any more absurd than 
writing love letters to a girl out in Min- 
nesota about who he knew nothing at 
all? 

What had possessed him? What 
spirit of evil had led him into this 
maze? He took from a drawer of his 
desk a book of clippings, and read over 
some of his essays. They were the 
cause of it. In his agitation he went to 
the window and stood looking out. 
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Across the area way on a now vacant 
lot, caissons were being sunk to provide 
a resting place for the steel framework 
of the new home of the Codperative 
Banking and Trust Company. On that 
site soon would be enacted the great 
drama of the city streets, a drama of 
creation—the erection of a skyscraper. 

J. Harcourt viewed the work in pro- 
gress. It was his building. 

No, it wasn’t, either! It was Susan 
Arnold’s building! Susan Arnold, who 
had released the spring of mental leth- 
argy that had held him captive; Susan 
Arnold, who had turned back the years 
and brought romance again into his life ; 
Susan Arnold, who had said that she 
loved him; Susan Arnold, who ac- 
knowledged that she was an old maid! 

And suddenly J. Harcourt Jones real- 
ized that he was not in love with her. 
He was in love with love, in love with 
the springtime of life, with youth and 
beauty, with sparkling eyes and cherry 
lips. And the lovely face that once 
more rose to haunt him was that of the 
girl who sat opposite him at his desk 
every morning—Miriam Oliver. 

Then he remembered his letter to 
Susan Arnold and resolutely cast from 
his thoughts any amorous ideas he may 
have had concerning Miriam Oliver. He 
went back to his desk and pressed the 
button to summon her for dictation. 

He picked up a letter to answer, and 
gave her the Then he looked 

‘ross at her, straight into her eyes, and 
he looked back straight into his. And 
J. Harcourt Jones heard himself say: 

“Miriam, you’re the most beautiful 
girl I’ve ever known. For two years, 
I’ve sat here and worshiped a little curl 
that falls down behind your ear and 
nestles at your neck. I never knew 
until this morning how wonderful you 
are, how much I love you. Do you 
love me just a little bit, Miriam?” 

Now the average girl probably would 

ve been terribly surprised, terribly 
pleased, shocked, or terribly 


name. 


terribly 
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indignant. But Miriam Oliver sat and 
looked at J. Harcourt Jones, wide eyed, 
and when he finished, she laid her head 
on her book of dictation and cried. 

He might have known that his star- 
tling declaration would cause some such 
emotional reaction, but when it oc- 
curred, he sat helplessly in his chair. 
Then he went around the desk and 
placed his hand gently and timidly on 
her sob-shaken shoulders. 

“T’m sorry! I’m awfully sorry!” he 
whispered. “I——” 

“Please don’t say you didn’t mean 
it!” she cried, and, leaving her book- 
and collection of pencils on his desk, 
she fled from the room. 

J. Harcourt stood looking at the door 
through which she had disappeared, 
and after a while he rang for her again, 
He wanted to see her, to look into her 
eyes, to tell her all over again that he 
loved her. But a strange girl from the 
stenographic department came with her 
book and announced that Miss Oliver 
had been taken ill and had gone home, 

He hurriedly answered his morning 
correspondence and went to lunch early. 
But he was too disturbed to enjoy his 
repast, and too nervous to remain out, 
so he returned to the bank a little after 
one. 

On his desk was a familiar square en- 
velope addressed in a hand that, too, 
had grown familiar—not only familiar, 
but dear to him. Ordinarily he would 
torn open the envelope speedily, 
he stood contemplating it for 


have 
but now 
quite a while. 

He knew that, no matter what that 
letter might contain, it would upset him. 
He picked up the missive from his desk, 
and then he saw that there were two of 
them, with identical envelopes, identi- 
cal handwriting. One had hidden the 
other. 

J. Harcourt sighed and slowly slid his 
letter opener beneath the flap of the 
first, and he -hesitated a long time be- 
fore he unfolded the sheets of paper. 
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“OQ Man of My Dreams,” he read. 
How that would have thrilled him only 
a few days before! Now he was 
ashamed and embarrassed. 


O Man of My Dreams, your letter made 
me so happy and so miserable! Happy just 
to read those sweet words that you love me; 
miserable because they can never be more 
than words. Because, dear, you could no 
more love me than you could love one of 
your stenographers. 

You are partner with Fate, for both you 
and Fate have been cruel to me—not wit- 
tingly cruel, but worse, because you didn’t 
mean to be. Nature endowed me with rich- 
ness of vision and imagination; fortune saw 
to it that my footstep resounded through the 
severe stateliness of Bryn Mawr; then Fate 
swept fortune away, and left me poor and 
lonely. 

I had to earn a living, and I went to work 
for a man who has been unconscious of my 
very presence. Then you, Man of My 
Dreams, came, so near, yet so far away, and 
so dear. And you set to singing a heart 
from which all song had flown. 

This is my last letter—oh, how dear you 
have been to me!—and this is to say good- 
by! SUSAN ARNOLD 


J. Harcourt rested his elbows on his 
desk and his head on his elbows. And 
he was very quiet. Finally he raised 
his head, looked at his watch, and rang 
for Bertram Waite, his young assistant. 

“Bertram,” he said, “I’ve just re- 
ceived an important message that makes 
it necessary for me to catch the Twen- 
tieth Century for the West. It is now 
one-thirty. While I go and pack my 
bag, I wish you’d get a ticket for me to 
Winona, Minnesota, a reservation on 
the Century to Chicago, and one on the 
Pioneer Limited to St. Paul. Meet me 
at the Grand Central in an hour with 
the tickets.” 

He picked up his hat and cane, and 
as he took a last glance at his desk, he 
mechanically took the other letter, 
which he had not opened, and as 
mechanically placed it in his pocket. 

A subway express enabled him to 
reach the club in short order, and with 
the aid of the floor valet, he got together 
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the clothes he would require and packed 
a bag and a suit case. 

Bertram was on hand at the station 
with the tickets, and after instructing 
him to look over and sign the letters he 
had dictated that morning, J. Harcourt 
shook hands and said good-by. The 
young man had gone only a short dis-. 
tance when Mr. Jones called him back, 

“Bertram,” he said, “Miss Oliver 
went home ill this morning. If she is 
not at the office to-morrow, please in- 
quire after her health and send her 
some flowers.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Bertram. 

J. Harcourt, preceded by a colored 
porter, made his way to the train and to 
the seat reserved for him. Then he went 
back to the observation car. He settled 
himself comfortably and gave him- 
self over to the task of forgetting 
Miriam Oliver, of banishing from his 
mind the sweet, elusive picture of her. 
It was not until the train had thundered 
under High Bridge that he recalled 
the second letter from Susan Arnold, 
which he had so hurriedly thrust into 
his pocket as he had left the office. He 
drew it forth and tore it open. 

There is no such person as Susan Arnold. 
I began those letters in a spirit of adventure, 
and from a real sense of loneliness. I had 
no idea that anything conceived so innocently 
would develop into something so serious— 
that I should really grow to care and that 
you would 3ut it has meant so much to 
me. The time of waiting for your letters has 
seemed interminable. I have been in New 
York all along, and your letters first had to 
travel ‘way out to my Minnesota, 
and then back to me. My answers to you 
took the same circuitous route. Did it seem 
long to you? 

Now I am running away. I’m going back 
to Winona this afternoon, and when you are 
sitting at your desk reading this, I will be far 
away. I am running away from the man I 
love, from the Man of My Dreams, because 
I don’t know whether he loves Susan Ar- 


nold, who lives only in imagination, or— 
Mir1AM OLIVER. 


sister in 


J. Harcourt did not read that letter 
with such ease and continuity as would 
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appear from the form above. His emo- 
tions ran from surprise and wonder- 
ment, through excitement and 
pense, to an exalted happiness such as 
he had never before experienced. Some 
time later, in his essay on “Happiness,” 
he expressed something of those sensa- 
tions, but they are not for this chronicle 


sus- 


to depict. 

When he recovered a measure of 
calmness, it came to him that she must 
be on this same train, so he set out in 
search of her. Through a dozen lurch- 
ing Pullmans he recklessly navigated 
his way. As he entered a coach up near 
the front of the long train, he glimpsed 
a mass of dusky hair, just peeping 
above the back of a seat. She could not 
have heard him coming, but he took 
the precaution of tiptoeing his way to- 
ward her, and if the other passengers 
thought him mentally irresponsible, he 


did not know it or, knowing, did not 
care. 

The seat behind her was vacant, so 
he leaned over to kiss that spot of her 
neck caressed by a vagrant curl. But 
she sensed his presence and glanced up. 

“Man of My Dreams,” she mur- 
mured, “I knew you’d come, but I never 
dared hope it would be so soon.” 

So it was her lips that he kissed. 

The train had gone on miles and 
miles before J. Harcourt Jones, banker, 
took his arm from around Miriam Oli- 
ver’s waist, and J. Harcourt Jones, 
author, drew a _ notebook from his 
pocket and made an entry. 

“Show me what you're 
dear,” begged Miriam. 

“Tt’s a note to talk to Tom Masters 
about a little sermon which I think 
could be called, ‘Cling to Your Illu- 
said J. Harcourt. 


writing, 


sions,’ ’ 


YVONNE 


OF all things human, 
Short of divine, 

God made a woman— 

Yvonne—and wine; 


And gave her passion, 
Beauty and grace, 
Folly to fashion 


1 
her tace, 


Then took the thunder, 
Shaking the skies, 
And put dark wonder 
Worlds in her eyes. 


Never were blisses, 
Paradise knows, 

Such as her kisses 
Under the rose. 


No one so willing 
To take the best 
Things that are filling, 
And save the rest. 


Who else so ready 
To laugh or weep, 


Keep Pierrot teady, 
t » 


She is the dearest 
Woman to all 

Men—and the nearest 
Them when they fall. 


Half the time chaffing 
Some six or seven, 
Shall she die—laughing 
At them in heaven? 
WILLIAM GRIFFITH. 





More 


Super-Women 


Nay, never ask this week, fair lord, 
Where they are gone, nor yet this year, 
Except with this for an overword— 
But where are the snows of yesteryear? 
—Ballad of Dead Ladies 


ENRIETTE, Duchess of Or- 

leans, was about to return to 

France. She had been visiting 

her brother, King Charles II. of Eng- 
land. 

When the hour of parting came and 
they were to say good-by, Charles asked 
his sister for a souvenir of the happy 
visit. 

“With all my heart!’ cried Henriette. 
Then, turning to an attendant, she said: 
“Send Mademoiselle de Querouailles to 
me and ask her to bring my jewel case 
with her.” 

The jewel case was brought by a slip 
irl who looked 
ld, though she was 


of a girl—a carcely 
more than a chi really 
twenty-one Her baby face 
d she 


crowned | ! gazed 
timidly at the king through round, wide- 
open blue offered the 
precious casket to him. Then, drop- 
ping her heavy eyelids, she curtsied 
with graceful humility. 

“Take your pick of my _ jewels, 
brother mine,” said Henriette gener- 
ously. 

The king cast an admiring look at 
the treasure bearer and at once seized 
the pretty hand holding the casket. 


eyes, as she 


By Anice Terhune 


Louise de Querouailles: 


Sweetheart of Two Kings. 


“This is the only jewel I wish,” he 
said eagerly. 

And Charles usually got what he cov- 
eted. 

Thus Louise gained her foothold in 
England, a foothold which she did not 
lose for many years. 

From Louise’s demure and humble 
manner, one would have thought her 
quite overcome by the honor of Charles’ 
admiration. But having a king fall in 
love with her was no novelty to the girl. 
Despite her tender years, she had al- 
ready held possession of the heart of 
Louis XIV.—or quite a considerable 
portion of it—for some time; so a king, 
more or less, was to her a mere detail. 

She sprang from a Brittany family, 
which was probably of bourgeois origin, 
though this latter she stoutly denied. 
Her name—De Querouailles—had vari- 
ous and sundry spellings, and her ene- 

in England jeeringly twisted it to 
Becky 


chance. 


mires 
“Carewell” on account of her 
Sharp-like eye for the main 
We shall come to that later. 
Louise’s career of super-woman be- 
gan early. While she was still a tiny 
child at boarding school, her beauty and 
grace and charm developed at such a 
rate that the head mistress of the school 
was continually in a flutter over. the at- 
tention her precocious pupil drew to 
herself. While Louise was yet in short 
skirts, her love affairs kept her busy, 
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and there were thrilling escapades with 
the young gallants of the French court, 
for which the budding super-woman 
ought to have been expelled from 
school. But from the beginning, her 
pretty, persuasive ways had conquered 
the old head mistress, .and the rest was 
quite easy—for any one as ingenious 
and resourceful as Louise. 

Finally the girl’s father became 
alarmed and sent her to her aunt, at the 
royal court. Nothing could have been 
worse for the little beauty—and nothing 
could have pleased her more. 

Her first move was to make her aunt 
her willing slave. This was done by 
means of pretty blandishments and by 
playing on the old lady’s myriad foibles. 
The tactics that had worked so well on 
the schoolmistress worked even better 
on the new victim. Little Louise soon 
had her aunt twisted quite around her 
small finger, and the girl promptly re- 
paid this devotion by stealing her aunt’s 
most valued possession—the love of the 
Duc de Beaufort, Admiral of France. 

Like all persons destined for success, 
Louise knew what she wanted and when 
she wanted it, and she had mastered the 
art of finding the best market for her 
wares. In the thick-headed Duc de 
Beaufort, she recognized Opportunity. 
Her conscience never gave her a qualm; 
her mind never suffered the least mis- 
giving. The only crime she avoided 
was the crime of being found out, and, 
for her poor, doting aunt’s sake, I am 
glad to say that she was not found out. 
Her intrigue with the elderly duc was 
not even suspected by the woman she 
had supplanted. 

It was an ideal time for such a siren 
as Louise to flash into the French 
world. The court of France, just then, 
was comporting itself like a ragamuffin 
who has gone hungry and shabby for 
years and who has at last come into a 
fortune. There had been scores of 
French super-women in earlier days, 
but there had been an absolute collapse 


of their stock for the past twenty- years. 
They had flourished under the reign of 
the witless Louis XIII. and his grim~= 
master, Richelieu. Then Richelieu and 
the old king had died. The monarch’s 
successor, Louis XIV., had been a 
child. During his long minority, his 
mother, Anne of Austria, had ruled as 
regent. Anne, in turn, had been ruled 
by Mazarin, the prime minister. 

Mazarin, in Richelieu’s shoes, bore 
out the fable of the fox that follows the 
lion. He was stingy, selfish, .crooked. 
There was not a bone in his body that 
was not as mean as dirt. He regarded 
the needless spending of a penny as a 
national misfortune. 

Anne worshiped Mazarin. She had 
been cold to Richelieu, to Buckingham, 
to a dozen famed woman tamers, but 
she lost her head and her heart to the 
miserly little Mazarin. Anne ruled 
France, Mazarin ruled Anne, and a 
sorry mess they made of it. The gay 
court was run on a cheeseparing basis 
that drove the nobles to paroxysms of 
derision and hatred. The nation’s af- 
fairs were managed with the same par- 
simony. And the populace showed its 
resentment in the series of riots and 
uprisings known as the “Fronde Re- 
volts.” 

Heaviest of all did Mazarin’s pinch- 
penny policy hit the boy king. Little 
Louis XIV. was dressed in out-at-elbow 
clothes, was half starved, and was put 
to bed ragged sheets. The 
court was about as gay as the auction 
sale of a pauper’s effects. The thrifty 
Mazarin was very happy. For every 
penny saved or misdirected went into 
his own pockets. But the king was mis- 
erable, and so was the court. 

The moment young Louis was old 
enough to wrench himself free from 
Mazarin’s shabby leading strings, he 
plunged into an era of unheard-of gay- 
ety. Extravagance, fun, glitter, pol- 
ished debauchery—these were now the 
rule of the day. The first fruit of the 


between 
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new régime was a glorious crop of 
super-women—or, rather, super-girls, 
for, young as the king was, the high- 
born beauties with whom he sur- 
rounded himself were still younger. 
When I speak of them as super-women, 
I use the word in its true sense. They 
“were not mere court beauties, but born 
enslavers of men. Among them ranked 
such immortals as La Valliére, Mancini, 
Montespan, and Chateauroux. 

Yet even in such shining company, 
Louise de Querouailles was a dominant 
figure. She was not allowed to blush 
in semi-obscurity, as the secret sweet- 
heart of old Beaufort. Love secrets 
at Louis’ court were no secrets at all. 
Louis fell madly in love with the ex- 
quisite Louise. But Beaufort was a 
barrier between him and his hopes. 

The bluff old duc was too big a man 
to be scared away from his sweetheart 
by a glance of displeasure from the 
king. He was the idol of the people, 
the hero of the army. Louis was fond 
of likening himself to King David of 
old. And now he carried on the like- 
ness by tearing the most shameful page 
out of David’s life book. He “put 
Uriah, the Hittite, in the forefront of 
the battle.” At least, he hustled Beau- 
fort off to Crete, to head a campaign 
against the infidel Turks. And Beau- 
fort never came back. 

This left Louis free to console Louise 
de Querouailles after a fashion agree 
able to them both. To add the prope 
court cachet to the affair, he appointed 
her maid of honor to his sister in-] iw, 
Henriette, Duchess of Orleans, and for 
a time Louise moved in a blaze of left- 
handed regal splendor, crownless queen 
of France. 

But she was not content with her 
luck. At best, her reign must have been 
brief, for Louis was never faithful to 
any one woman for more than a few 
months. Louise, however, did not wait 
for him to tire of her. She caused a 
variation on the rule governing royal 
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intrigues by tiring of him. She did 
more. She fell desperately in love with 
another man, one of the hundred who 
clamored for her favor. 

King Louis’ lucky rival was the 
Comte de Sault, a latter day D’Artag- 
nan who had slashed his way to fame by 
his uncanny prowess as a duelist, and 
whose good looks and magnetism had 
won the hearts of countless court beau- 
ties. 

As I have said, love secrets at Louis’ 
court were no secrets at all, not even 
from the king. It was not long before 
Louis heard of the romance between 
Louise and De Sault. There were 
plenty of eager aspirants for Louise’s 
position—plenty of favor-currying 
courtiers—to carry him word of it. He 
did not even have to rely on his cohort 
of paid spies. 

Had Louise been a mere light-o’-love, 
her career would have ended then and 
there, for King Louis was the most con- 
ceited man in Europe, and he had 
drastic means for punishing those who 
wounded his vanity. But Louise was 
more than a light-o’-love—she was a 
super-woman—and Louis was more 
than a mere lover—he was a sublime 
politician. He saw a way to use 
Louise’s genius for the aggrandizement 
of France. 

“Little Querouailles, with her baby 
face, will serve our purpose,” he said 
grimly 

England, 
( h il le I [ i 


ind none of his greatness. 


just the was misruled by 


man with all of Li 
vice Louis 
had already connected the royal house 
of England with the royal house of 
France by marriage, much to the advan- 
tage of France. Now he saw a chance 
to make Charles his cat’s-paw in a series 
of international deals. 

Ordinarily, France’s shrewdest dip- 
lomat would have been sent to the Eng- 
lish court to further these plans of 
Louis, but Louis thought of a cleverer 


ruse. He knew that Charles could re- 
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fuse nothing to a woman who happened. 
to catch his fancy, so the French king 
sent for Louise de Querouailles and 
gave her certain instructions. Then he 
arranged that the Duchess of Orleans 
should pay a state visit to her brother 
Charles, and that Louise should go 
along. 

Charles wasted no time in succumb- 
ing to the super-woman’s lure. When 
the Duchess of Orleans went back to 
France, he entreated her to leave Louise 
behind with him. After a pretty show 
of reluctance on the part of the duchess, 
and a still prettier show of ready-made 
modesty on the part of Louise, his plea 
was granted. 

The triumphant lover had not the 
faintest idea, of course, that the whole 
visit had been planned to this very end. 

Louise proved herself a_ priceless 
agent for Louis, carrying out his in- 
structions—political and amatory—to 
the letter. Charles, wildly in love, was 
like an ostrich with his head in the sand 
—he saw nothing. The British people 
were not so blind, and they hated Louise 
accordingly, while they watched their 
king play into France’s hands. 

Charles appointed Louise maid of 
honor to his wife, Queen Catherine, 
who was too meek to protest. There 
was one point in common between 
Charles II. and Louis of France—both 
had good, sweet, humble, adoring wives 
they were gods and 
hearts they tramped with care- 


to whom over 
wl ose 
less, heavy, cruel feet. Catherine, of 
course, accepted her lord’s new flame 
without a murmur. 

Not so did Betty Castlemaine, 
Duchess of Cleveland, who had reigned 
in Charles’ heart until Louise came. 
Everything was at stake, for the 
duchess. Furious, she fought like a 
tigress to keep what she felt herself 
losing. 

Louise was no mean tigress herself, 
She was wary, and she played a clever 
game. She held the king at arm’s 
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length, posing as a prude. The French 
ambassador grew impatient. He wrote 
home of Louise: 

“TI believe I can assure you that she 
has sd much influence over King 
Charles as to be of the greatest service 
to our sovereign and master—if only 
she does her duty.” 

But the new maid of honor was quite 
equal to all demands. 

The climax came at a house party at 
Euston, the country home of Lord and 
Lady Arlington. Under pretext of kill- 
ing time, one cold October evening, a 
burlesque wedding was got up among 
the guests. By well-planned accident, 
Louise de Querouailles was chosen as 
the bride, the king as bridegroom. 

Realism was the keynote of the bur- 
lesque—a realism that would put even 
modern theatrical performances to the 
blush. Pamphlets of the day, and the 
faithful reports of the French ambas- 
sador, bristled with the lurid details. 

From the date of the house party, 
Louise’s position as queen of hearts at 
the English court was taken as a matter 
of course. She showed her cleverness 
by playing the part with great modesty, 
refinement, and dignity, thereby making 
herself a striking contrast to her two 
rivals, Nell Gwyn and Betty Castle- 
maine. 

Her power over the king grew daily, 
while her enemies plotted unsucessfully 
for her downfall. The birth of her 
soir cemented her hold on Charles. Next 
to pretty women, Charles loved nothing 
so much as a child. He made Louise 
Baroness Petersfield and Countess of 
Fareham. She began to put on airs. 
She told the French ambassador: 

“T am no longer a mere spy to be 
ordered about and scolded.” 

“She has the notion that she may 
even be Queen of England,” angrily 
wrote the ambassador in his report. 
‘She talks from morning to night of the 
queen’s ailments, as if they were mor- 
tal.” 
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Louise now played off one king -to the life, rarely done. 


against the other. Louis loaded her 
with gifts and created her “Duchess 
d’Aubigny.” Charles gave her a mon- 
umental money allowance—out ‘of the 
public treasury—and created her 
“Duchess of Portsmouth.” In her heart 
she was loyal to France and served it 
faithfully—always. But her natural ra- 
pacity made her grab everything she 
could get from both sides. 

She played a brilliant game, politically 
and financially—and saved her money 
with characteristic French bourgeois 
thrift. She quite outshone Nell Gwyn 
and Betty Castlemaine in greed. She 
drew stupendous drafts on the ex- 
chequer. She sold every office that fell 
vacant. She seized commissions from 
Arlington and others on the bribes paid 
by Louis. She sold royal pardons and 
traded with the West Indian planters. 
Her apartments were loaded with treas- 
ures. Evelyn gives a graphic picture 
of her boudoir: 

“Following his majesty this morning 
through the gallery,” he says, “I went 
with the few who attended him to the 
Duchess of Portsmouth’s dressing 
room, where she was in her loose morn- 
ing gown, her maid combing her hair, 
newly out of bed and looking radiantly 
lovely. His majesty and a number of 
gallants grouped themselves around her. 

“But that which engaged my curiosity 


_ was the rich and splendid furniture of 
this 
thrice pulled down and rebuilt to satisfy 
her prodigality and expensive pleasures, 


woman’s apartment—twice or 


while her majesty’s apartments do not 
exceed some gentlemen’s wives’ in fur- 
niture and accomodations. 

“Here I saw the new fabric of French 
tapestry—in design, cleverness of work, 
and incomparable imitation of the best 
paintings, beyond anything I ever be- 
held. Some pieces had Versailles, St. 
Germain, and other 
French kings, with hunting figures and 
landscapes and exotic fowls, and all 


palaces of the 
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Then there 
were Japan screens, cabinets, pendule 
clocks, table stands, great vases of 
wrought plate, chimney furniture, 
sconces, and so forth, all out of massive 
silver and out of number—besides some 
of his majesty’s best paintings.” 

All the while the baby-faced maid of 
honor was so busily feathering her nest 
with furniture and bric-a-brac in Eng- 
land, she was working to win what was 
to her the greatest prize of all prizes 
in France—the “Tabouret,” in other 
words, the highest of all court honors 
—the “right to be seated in the presence 
of the king.” This reward King Louis 
continually dangled before her eyes, to 
urge her on to new achievements. 

Meanwhile, the English were at white 
heat against the French adventuress, 
Foremost in the crowd of haters were 
Nell Gwyn and Betty Castlemaine, 
Duchess of Cleveland. The latter was 
furiously jealous of Louise’s small son, 
the Duke of Richmond. She resolved 
that her own baby boy, the Duke of 
Grafton, should take precedence. It 
was necessary to have patents signed. 
Louise got wind of the matter. In hot 
haste, she hunted up the minister whose 
duty it was to affix the seals. 

He had just started for Bath. Louise 
chased after him and waylaid the aston- 
ished official at midnight. When her 
Cleveland arrived the next 
found several 


Grace of 
morning, she herself 
7 
hours 

Loui 


on, but 


the clever trick served only to 
make more hated. Mobs stoned 
her carriage. Once the crowd mistook 
Nell Gwyn’s coach for that of Louise, 
and pelted it with mud and vile epithets. 
Nell—always popular with the un- 
washed—poked her head out of the car- 
riage window. 

“Stop!” 


her 


cried with a grin. 
“You've got the wrong person! I’m 
only the English wanton!” 


The irrepressible Nell took every op- 


she 
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portunity to caricature her rival, mak- 
ing fun of her claims to aristocratic 
lineage and her custom of going into 
mourning whenever any prominent 
member of the French nobiliity died. 
Announcement was made one day of 
the death of the Cham of Tartary. On 
the next night Nell, to the amazement 
of the court, showed up at Whitehall in 
deepest black. With twinkling eyes, 
she walked up to the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth and shouted, as if in answer to 
a question : 

“Yes, I am obliged, unhappily, to 
wear full mourning for a week. For 
the Cham of Tartary was as near a re- 
lation to me as the French duke who 
died the other day is to her Grace of 
Portsmouth.” 

Mistress Gwyn’s coarse abuse hurt 
Louise cruelly. At the bottom of the 
latter’s heart there was much that was 
good. In many a moment of triumph 
she felt the deepest shame. Nell Gwyn 
stripped the carefully adjusted mask 
from her and showed her to the world 
for what she was. 

More ill luck came, 
She was robbed of 
money and many of her most glorious 
jewels. Worst of all, the Duchess de 
Mazarin—of whom I will tell vou 
more in another article—appeared on 
the scene and _ fascinated Charles. 
supremacy was tottering. Even 
Her health and 
idedly on the wane. 
fertile 1 


Louise fell sick. 
a large sum of 


Louise’s 
Louis neglected her 
her looks were de 
“She, who had been so fet 
source,” writes Forneron, 

lose her courage.” 

Then fortune smiled again. Louise 
took the waters at Bath and returned to 
court perfectly well, and more lovely 
than ever. Charles prostrated himself 
at her feet. 

Louis, in gratitude for her renewed 
enslaving of Charles, gave her her cov- 
eted “Tabouret.” From this time on, 
the great ladies at Versailles would be 
obliged to treat her as an equal. It had 


been a close shave, but ever after she 
was supreme in Charles’ heart. 

But a brand-new complication set in 
—one that was quite out of the calcula- 
tion of any of the persons most closely 
concerned. Louise fell deeply in love 
with Philippe de Vend6me, left-handed 
grandson of Henry of Navarre. Ven- 
dome had been kicked out of France 
for cowardice in dodging a duel, and 
he brought his bespattered honor to the 
court of England. 

It is hard to understand how he man- 
aged to make Louise believe him worth 
loving, but her devotion to him was ab-" 
solute. With kings at her beck and call, 
she lavished all that was best in her 
heart on a worthless blackguard who 
was not fit to tie her shoe. There were 
meetings, open and secret. Charles was 
always stumbling over Vendome on his 
way to or from Louise’s apartments. He 
became fiercely jealous, 

The French ambassador, frightened, 
rushed to warn the duchess that she was 
in danger. She declared herself only 
too happy to give up everything for 
love. Vendome did not share her feel- 
ing of reckless self-sacrifice. He re- 
fused to leave Whitehall. The ambas- 
sador insisted. Then Vendome showed 
his hand—carefully hidden up to now. 

“T have certain letters written by the 
duchess to me,” he said, “and my price 
for those letters is permission to return 

» n 


to rrance 


n 
illow ng his wrath, 


the ambassa- 
lor was forced to appeal to Louis, The 
price was paid, and the highway robber 


Sn 
. \ li? 


returned to France. 

Louise, to whom the story was told, 
had lost all desire to accompany him. 

There were plenty of lovers to claim 
her attention—Sunderland, the Earl of 
Danby, Monmouth, and many others; 
but, at that, she was more nearly faith- 
ful to Charles than were Betty Castle- 
maine, Lucy Walters, or Nell Gwyn. 

One Sunday night, in February 1685, 
Louise and the king were walking arm 
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in arm through the galleries of White- 
hall, when, with a gasp, Charles tum- 
bled over in an apoplectic fit. 

“For a week he lingered,” says Mac- 
aulay, “begging the people who crowded 
his death room pardon ‘for the uncon- 
scionable time he took in dying’—polite, 
really good-natured to the end.” 

“The godless levity of Charles,” said 
Trowbridge, “was characteristic of the 
era that died with him, for in reality 
the deathbed of Charles II. was like- 
wise that of the Restoration.” 

Louise was sincerely grief-stricken 
at Charles’ death. She left England, 
though her property interests compelled 
her to keep in touch with the country 
of her adoption. For this reason, she 
was continually under suspicion, from 
both sides, during the wars that raged 
for the next twenty-five years. 

Once Louis threatened to exile her. 
Again, she was refused permission to 
land in England. 

Her son, the Duke of Richmond, 
broke her heart by swearing allegiance 
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to William of Orange, the enemy of 
Charles’ house. One prop after another 
was knocked from under her. Her 
wealth vanished in bad investments, 
Fire destroyed the Palace of Whitehall, 
and with it all her furniture and tap- 
estry. She was hunted by creditors, 
pursued by bailiffs. Poverty hammered 
at her door. She still had her pension 
from Louis of four thousand a year, 
and the precious “Tabouret” at Ver- 
saillies was still hers, but she chose to 
make her home at L’Aubigny. 

Like so many super-women, she re- 
tired at last to devote herself to good 
works in a pathetic attempt to white- 
wash her besmirched life. 

At eighty-five, she died, still lovely, 
still sprightly, still fascinating. The 
flaxen curls had become gray, but the 
blue eyes kept something of their youth- 
ful magic, with the added magic of 
memories such as come to few people, 
even super-women—memories of two 
kings and two kingdoms held in the 
hollow of her hand. 


. Next Month: Catherine II., of Russia. 


THE TRYST 


HEY trysted by his marble tomb; 
They were a man and maid. 
There in the dark they held their tryst. 
“We're naught but ghosts,” she said. 


A shaft ofmoonlight smote them through ; 
They knew that they were dead. 

A traveler who rode that way 
Sang loud, and turned his head! 


Harry Kemp. 





and the Lights 


By Cleveland Edwards 


Author of the “Bonnie Dupree” stories, etc. 


him back stage and introduced 
him to Bonnie Dupree, soubrette 
and bright particular star of the 
Honolulu Lulus, then holding forth at 
the Saturnalia Theater. Miss Dupree 
at the moment was suffering from that 
state of mind which she was wont to 
personify as her “restless devil.” She 
had been thinking of the ways of men 
with women, and their almost unani- 
mous determination to be neither 
brotherly nor fair in love to a mag- 
netic, black-eyed, raven-ringleted, red- 
cheeked, carmine-lipped queen of ex- 
travaganza. The man who asked a 
favor of Bonnie Dupree in this mood 
was likely to let himself in for an ad- 
venture, 
“My old friend, Professor Plumblos- 
som, Miss Dupree,” said Jason. 
“T was in the audience and saw your 
I ; Lid Professor 
ives me peculiar 


ys )N, the property man, brought 


¢ 7? 


work from the fron 


Plumblossom, It g 
pleasure to meet you.” 

“The pleasure is mutual, professor,” 
returned Miss Dupree, somewhat too 
evenly. There was a curl to her Cu- 
pid’s-bow lips that reflected unspoken 
sarcasm, 

Beneath the beaded scarlet of Miss 
Dupree’s corsage, there burned an anger 
against the whole male sex—an anger 
that had begun long since with a 
recreant lover and that had a way, when 
Miss Dupree was reminiscent, of reach- 


ing out and enveloping in an impartial 
cloud of wrath everything addicted to 
trousers, 

“T hope you mean that,” said Profes- 
sor Plumblossom eagerly. 

“Tt went over his head,” thought 
Miss Dupree, with a wicked glance in 
the direction of Jason. “I did mean it, 
Mr. Blumbossel.” 

“Not Blumbossel,” he assured her 
imperturbably, still impervious to the 
sarcasm, “It’s Plumblossom. And be- 
cause I’ve been a sort of nurse to ten- 
der buds of knowledge in a brain fac- 
tory out West, they sometimes call me 
‘professor,’ which I hope you won't.” 

“Call him ‘Ata Boy,’” volunteered 
Jason with a grin, and slid away, fol- 
lowed by a scorching look. 

“Yes, professor,” she said. 

He beamed. 

‘Ata Boy’ is old stuff,” he said, 
“and ‘professor’ is rotten, but call me 
anything you like.” 

Miss Dupree gritted her 
teeth and smiled at him too sweetly. A 
less ingenuous youngster would have 
paused. But the professor’s hazel eyes 
had a sort of happy hunger in them 
that devoured everything—the lights; 
the giddy, tumbling procession of 
chorus girls plumping downstairs from 
their common dressing room, fastening 
themselves into their imitation-grass 
kirtles as they came; the comedians in 
grotesque make-up, parading solemnly 


per fect 
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up and down the corridor; the statu- 
esque Venus who would later appear 
in a daring posing act labeled “Etudes 
des Arts,” but who Was now sprawling 
shapelessly upon the property man’s 
kit box ; and even the electrician pluck- 
ing at the switchboard, which snarled 
and spat like a cat with its back up. 
While she wondered whether to send 
Professor Plumblossom sharply about 
his business, to play with him, or to an- 
nihilate him outright, Miss Dupree took 
stock of this amazing ruralite. Rural 
he was, obviously. His attire, though 
neat, had most assuredly been tailored 
by one who knew not Broadway. His 
tie was in taste, but not the mode, his 
brown hair a trifle too long, and his 
clean-cut features wore a tan that had 
not come of romping in the sand of 
Palm Beach. There was a decided sug- 
gestion of the out-of-touch about him. 
His superb self-assurance she put down 
to unsophistication. For the rest, he 


might have been twenty-five, or he 
might have been thirty, but his eager- 


ness was that of a child. Miss Du- 
pree decided that she would play with 
him before eating him. 

Doing the cabarets with men who 
liked to burn money had little attrac- 
tion for Miss Dupree; it was always 
likely to awaken that slumbering rage 
of hers against a type of man that she 
too frequently came into close contact 
with. This was due to a natiwe fineness 
not always in evidencé, it is to be 
feared, but always assertive in a crisis. 
It was due, also, to certain of those un- 
happy memories of her first green days 
on the burlesque stage. There was one 
picture that, because of its loathsome- 
ness, always came up before her when 
the parties were particularly wet and 
the men particularly careless of speech 
—that of a shameless boyish face, grin- 
ning triumphantly as he was led by the 
police away from the wreckage of a 
drunken brawl. She had been new to 
the night life then, and the pity of the 
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thing had sickened her. She had often 
wondered about that boy. Appleby was 
his name—a master, at tender years, of 
midnight revels. She had never seen 
him since that wild evening. 

“How did you leave the folks at 
home?” She smiled wickedly. 

“Never mind the comedy,” he ban- 
tered. “I know I’ve got the odor of 
new-mown hay on me, or would have, if 
it were in season. What I want to know 
is, how is every little light on Broad- 
way?” 

“T haven’t been around to see lately,” 
she shot back at him, “but I’ll ask the 
man who puts them up. I used to help 
him turn them out every morning.” 

“You won’t ask anybody,” he said. 
“You'll come and show me.” 

Miss Dupree gasped, but she man- 
aged to swallow the gasp. She all bu 
made him pay for his temerity then and 
there, but instantly thought better of 
it. Doing Broadway with Professor 
Plumblossom would be different, any- 
how. She could apply the extinguisher 
at any moment she chose. 

“Naughty professor!” she chided kit- 
tenishly. “If you were detected among 
the mazdas with a man-eating burlesque 
performer, what would the folks back 
in ‘ad 

“Corntassel, Kansas,” he laughed. 
“What wouldn’t they say?” 

“T’ll go,” she said. His laugh had 
an infectious quality which the gibing 
imp just then possessing her found it 
hard to resist. “I'll go, and may the 
gossip of Corntassel be kind!” 

“That’s mighty fine of you!” he cried, 
gripping her hand. “I'll call for you 
after the show.” 

As Miss Dupree finished her specialty 
in the olio, there was an extra burst of 
applause. That meant just one thing 
to her experienced ears—the ushers in 
the rear of the house were raising a 
storm of hand-clapping to “put the 
flowers across.” And there came the 
flowers—four bushels of roses, as Jason 
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said, a great, breath-taking mass of fire 
and verdure, which so hid the usher 
who brought them to the footlights that 
he looked like a perambulating florist’s 
window. 

Burying her face in the blossoms—a 
trick that is always good for an addi- 
tional outburst from the house 
had a fleeting mental vision of the pic- 
ture she would make in a Broadway 
restaurant with that mountain of roses 
in her arms, and Professor Plumblos- 
som, with his quaint rural air and his 
clothes, by 
into a 


she 


Kansas-college classroom 
her side. Her smile rippled 
frank, enthusiastic grin. Whatever else 
he might plead guilty to, it was appar- 
ent that Professor Plumblossom did not 
propose to be taken for a piker. . 

It was an undeniably seidealiies 
that greeted her as she emerged from 
her dressing room after the perform- 
ance, a figure that could hardly have 
been an utter stranger to the evening 
clothes which were obviously of good 
cut and material, though, by Broadway 
standards, five years out of date. The 
professor had gone back to his hotel 
and donned what the boys back home 
would have called his “soup and fish.” 

“Lead on, fair lady!” he declaimed, 
settled themselves in the taxi 
cab, the roses billowing in her arms. 
“We chall the 


as they 
now proceed to count 


ire 


thing that 
excuse. “When the propet 
hour arrives, I’ll turn him over to a bell- 
be tucked into bed.” 
“I hardly think that will be neces- 


4 1 
vVanted to 


boy to 


sary,” he laughed. 
With every minute, her irritation at 
She was already 


his manner increased. 


beginning to wonder if any ordinary 
humiliation was going to satisfy her de- 
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sire to give a lesson to this imperviously 
self-satisfied man boy. 

“Well, what do you think of this 
place?” she asked, as, a few moments 
later, they debated the menu at one of 
those Broadway show restaurants, over- 
lighted, overdecorated, and overtaxed, 
both as to charges and to capacity, but 
a delight to the out-of-towner. 

“Undoubtedly the thing,” he re- 
turned, ‘“‘a place where food is scarce 
and high, where wine flows at the 
slightest suggestion, and honest folk 
from all the home towns between the 
two Portlands meet and mingle with 
each other, under the impression that 
they are rubbing elbows with New 
Yorkers.” 

“You’re coming on, boy,” she said. 
to talk Broadway- 


“You're beginning 
ese, and you've been in town all of 
twelve hours.” 

He looked at her questioningly, and 
for a moment she thought that the 
thrust had got under his skin. The 
waiter had arranged the roses and was 
pouring champagne. 

“Will you laugh if I tell you some- 
thing?” he asked. 

“Not unless it’s the story of your 
life,” she almost snapped. 

“Not that! I’m wondering whether 
I’d better drink anything, after all. I 
don’t know but that I might tear things 
up a bit if I get started.” 


Bonnie Dupree did laugh. She threw 
od until her 


rs stood 


ped at last. 
the season a 


“You are fun 
“You're the wheeze 
ream!” 


regular sc 

“T know it,” he admitted. “I know 
it’s a joke for a man from Kansas to 
But 
his 


think of being bad on Broadway. 
you never can tell.” He liited 
glass and for a moment watched the 
of light on the bubbles as they 
“But, Bonnie 
And if, in 


play 


rose and winked out. 


Dupree, to-night’s a night. 
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the course of human events, I make a 
spectacle of myself, stand by. If I 
make love to you, don’t think too much 
or too little of it. I’m starving for this, 
and, perhaps, for you.” 

She looked at him for an instant, 
speechless. Then, her vixenish mood 
giving way a little, in spite of herself, 
she raised her glass. 

“To-night’s a night,” she said, and 
angrily regretted it the moment she |} 
spoken. 

“Thank you,” he said simply; and 
then, “Let’s dance?” 

He did not wait for her to as-ent 
but was on his feet, half lifting 
from her chair. 

“T’m not sure that I can get the hang 
of these new steps,” he bubbled on. 
“The last thing I learned was the tango, 
but this zazz music sort of calls to my 
blood.” 

He was awkward for a minute; then 
he found the swing of the one-step and 
guided her through the swirl of 
dancers like one born to the night 

“Where did you learn to dance?” 
asked curiously as, flushed and happy 
as a romping schoolboy, he carried her 
back to their table. 

“You wouldn’t believe me if I 
you.” 

“You 
Kansas,” 
were devouring the pantomime whic] 
held the floor just vacated by the dan 
ers. She studied hin 


“Corntassel, Ka 


she 


told 
didn’t learn it in Corntassel, 
she challenged, but his eyes 


and waited 
ily. 7 That’s a lon: 

Broadway. Did you ever think of the 
possibility of living all vour life in a 
queer little town built public 
square, bordered by racks 
where the farmers feed their horses.,and 
park their flivvers on Saturday after- 
noons? Did you ever know what it is to 
go to bed at ten o’clock every night, and 
to be awakened in the first red of dawn 
by the twitter of birds in the tree by 
Did you ever live in a 


_ - 
around a 


hitching 


your window? 
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community where the wildest dissipa- 
tions were movie shows and ice-cream 
socials at the Presbyterian church? 
Where they looked askance at you ifyou 
smoked a cigarette, and you didn’t dare 
risk being catalogued_as a criminal for 
importing a bottle of beer from a wet 
State? That’s one side of it. The other 
is that people are simple and true and 
real and fine; the air is clean and the 
girls are as sweet as the scent of apple 
bloom that pervades every nook and 
corner of the village in May. You 
don’t know what an adventure it is to be 
here—what a plunge, after that!” 

“Don’t be sentimental!” snapped 
Miss Dupree. 

There is New York 
never produced a burlesque queen. Bon- 
nie’s thoughts flew back to a little town 
in Indiana. She found something in this 
man reminiscent of the May blooms 
that had sweetened the air of another 
village, where they had called her Min- 
\nd that had not been so 
long ago, either. 

First he had longed for the bright 
lights. Once under their glare, he had 


saying that 


nie Maguire 


1 
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grown sentimental over apple bloom; 
so had she. She wondered what was 
oming next. 

‘This is getting dull,” 
denly, after the fourth glass of wine. 
“Surely Broadway’s got 


ter than this. 


he said sud- 


something bet- 
Let’s go.” 
He flung a bill upon 


. ; ; 
tled her into her wray 


24 © 9 667 
ne said. fF! 
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xcitement! Picl 
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place, and make it a warm one! 

Just when Miss Dupree began to put 
the brakes upon the expedition she does 
not remember. Possibly it 
diately after the first bottle at the Jar- 
din. Or it may have been later. 

“This 
eyes dan ing and his feet beatin 


the strident orchestra whi 
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ating little music, but a great deal of 
enthusiasm. 

He swung her out on the floor again, 
and this time there was no hesitation in 
his feet. The man’s aptitude for queer 
dance steps was uncanny. Bonnie her- 
self was at a loss now and then, but he 
almost invariably hit it off with a snap 
and a verve that made her first marvel 
and then surrender her position as in- 
structor. 

“I feel it coming,” he panted, as he 
dropped her into her chair. “It’s bound 
to come. It’s one of those times when 
something new happens to me every 
once in a while, and Drat that 
drums! He’s a half note behind! Bad 
practice for——” 

His voice trailed off into the hum- 
ming chatter of the diners before Bon- 
nie realized that he was leaving her. He 
was making his way toward the orches- 
tra. His head was thrown back, and she 
knew that he was laughing. 

“Here, drums!” he shouted above the 
din of the instruments. ‘‘Let me give 
you l lesson ” 

The director shook his head franti 

at the astounded musician, who 

d himself surrendering the multi 
farious implements of his trade. Pro- 
fessor Plumblossom laughed up at him 
from the seat which he had preémpted, 
and went into action. 

“Come on, old snail!” he called. “Or 


t I get up and lead the band my- 


| of himse 

tra tore suddenly into the most 
lattering of all the current zazzes. The 
crowd applauded the challenge. Pro- 
fessor Plumblossom smiled until his 
white, even teeth were a gleaming con- 
trast to his tan, ducked his head, and 
began to do things to three drums, a 
ir of cymbals, divers wooden noise 

s, and a triangle. 

’ cried the director, “who let in 


man band ?” 
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Amid the roar of applause, he mo- 
tioned the orchestra to silence and stood 
before the volunteer. 

“Can you go some?” he hissed. 

“TI can,” said Professor Plumblossom. 

They did. The director’s baton 
waved frantically, his hair fluttered and 
flapped; but the race was to the man 
from Kansas. He was a human centi- 
pede, with his legs and arms all in a 
state of rapid revolution. Drums 
boomed, drums rattled, drums rolled; 
wood clattered, whistles shrieked, 
cymbals clashed, and triangles whined. 
The whole thing wound up with a noise 
that sounded like a series of subway 
explosions punctuated by all the police, 
fire, and ambulance gongs in Manhat- 
tan. 

“How’s that for a start?” he asked 
Miss Dupree, as he turned to bow to 
the clapping crowd that demanded more 
of the same. 

“Something tells me that I won’t be 
here at the finish,” she said half seri- 
ously. 

He laughed again—laughed with a 
deep, rich baritone that she had not 
suspected he possessed. 

“Oh, don’t be alarmed,” he pleaded, 
“Anyway, it doesn’t make 
any difference. You're in for it now!” 

Her anger—the anger that had been 
burning in her when he had been intro- 
ig—flared up. 


subsiding. 


duced earlie 


She resented his presumption; she was 
rust at the 
whole- 
C1 the ribald 
babble of the ca ts; she hated the 
careless way in which he threw the 
opulent energies of his youth into 
flames of empty dissipation. She hated 
herself for coming with him, for allow- 
ing the tigress, never very far beneath 
the surface, to come to the top—for her 
disposition to play with him before 
crushing him for his daring. 
“T’m quitting now!” she snapped. 


“T’m sick of it! I never cared for it— 
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much. I’m sick of men who can make 
spectacles of themselves. I know you 
can go a hot pace. I know you can be 
the life of the place. You can get away 
with it and go back to your village and 
tell the grocery-store loafers what a 
devil you are. You're not a devil— 
you're only a fool. I’m tired of fools.” 
She started to rise. 

“Sit down!” he said, instantly so- 
bered, his eyes gripping hers. “Don’t 
make a scene!” 

Surprised at this new, masterful 
quality in him, she obeyed. He hardly 
took his eyes off her, as he paid his 
check. She was quivering with a rage 
that distorted her features. 

“Now,” he said quietly, 
This time I’ll say where.” 

The glance that she gave him as they 
rose made him flush under the bronze. 

“T’m going back to my hotel.’”’ She 
strove to speak evenly. “You may show 
me to a taxicab.” 

He made no reply, but led the way 
to the cloakroom and silently helped 
her into her wraps. 

Once outside, he pressed a bill into 
the hand of the nearest chauffeur. 

“Drive until I give you further di 
rections,” he said, “uptown—any- 
where.” 

“What 
manded. 

“Paying your taxi fare,” 
lightly. 

“Good night,” she hissed. “I 
you!” 

But the door did not 
her. Instead, Professor Plumblossom 
stepped in, and the car started. 

She fumbled for the lever to open the 
opposite door, but his hand gripped 
her wrist, forcing her back into the seat 
beside him. Her pent-up fury broke. 
With her free hand she struck at him, 
clawed at him, tore at his clothing. 
Then, when that hand was crushed as 
in a vise, she sank her teeth into his 
He did not flinch. Instead, she 


“we'll go. 


are you doing?’ she de- 
he replied 
loathe 


close after 


arm. 


felt the muscles grow taut under the 
cloth. 

“Bite hard, tigress!” he said, a pas- 
sion in his voice that she could not de- 
fine. “Tear it—tear the flesh! Be as 
savage as you will. You are mostly 
savage, you know. I knew it to-night 
when I met you. I saw it in your eyes, 
I—saw it in your eyes once before. Ge 
on—bite !” 

Her teeth sank deeper. She was try- 
ing to scream, but it was only a femi- 
nine growl—the growl of a forest cat 
with its teeth in the body of its prey. 

“Bite!” he urged again, as her teeth 
finally found the flesh. “See red—taste 
red! Go on! Don’t stop now! And 
when you’re quite glutted, I'll tell you 
something.” 

She was vanquished now. As the 
perception of the fact flashed through 
her brain, she collapsed beside him, 
moaning like some wild creature, 
stricken and astonished at its fate. 

He released her hands gently. As the 
taxicab bounced over a stretch of cob- 
bles, she fell limply against him, her 
head on his shoulder, and did not move, 
She was sobbing softly now—very 
much a woman and no more a tigress, 

‘Bonnie Dupree,” he said soothingly, 
“T have a confession to make. I hate 
the lights, I hate the crowds—hate them 
worse than you can hate them.” She 
ever so slightly, but made 

“And I want you to know 
glad you hate me—that you 


moved 


no reply. 
that I’m 


hated me 


for making an exhibition of 
There’s something else I want 
you to know—something of which I 
am almost, but not quite, ashamed. I 
wanted to find out whether you loved 
the light and glitter, whether you could 
abide a man who loved them, whether 
you love your professional life—and— 
and some of the hard things that go 
with it, whether those things are hard 
for you.” 

Miss Dupree straightened up, sud- 
denly aware of her position. 


myself. 





“What do you mean?” she asked, 
awed. 

“Oh, I mean that I wanted to know 
you, Bonnie Dupree! I mean that I had 
to know. I saw hate in your eyes once, 
five years ago, when you had just be- 
oun your professional work. It was < 
damnable night. It wound up in a fight 
in which I took pride. I licked ’em. I 
whipped two perfect strangers and four 
waiters before the police took me away, 
amid cheers—for me. I turned toward 
you—you didn’t know me, perhaps— 
and I saw scorn, disgust in your black 
eyes. You and dad wound up my too- 
spectacular Broadway career. You and 
dad sent me off to Kansas—to teach 
clean youngsters and to learn to be de- 
cent,” 

\ta Boy’ Appleby!” she gasped. 

flashed up before her again—the 
picture of a boyish, bloated face, dis- 
colored eves, disheveled hair, a bruised, 
but triumphantly grinning, mouth; a 
picture of brazen debauchery. And with 
the face had come the recollection of 
the name that had stood, in the news- 
papers, for the Tenderloin in its worst 
‘and maddest moods. 
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Professor Plumblossom and the Lights 


“No, not for five years,” he said; and 
then, with a scorn that equaled that 
which she herself had felt, “ ‘Ata Boy? 
God, what a name for a man! But it’s 
John Plumblossom Appleby now—no 
longer of Corntassel, Kansas, but a 
poor, struggling writing chap, with a 
little something from dad to see him 
over the bumps.” 

He reached for the speaking tube. 

“To the Brittany,” he said. 

Her hand found his in the dark. 
Where they had driven, or how long, 
she did not know. She did not care. 

“Bonnie,” he said tenderly, “when 
you know me a little better, I am going 
to ask you to quit burlesque.” 

There was an answering pressure 
against his shoulder, and silence until 
the car rolled up to her hotel. Then 
he leaned toward her. 

“John,” she said, moving away, “you 
knew that you could have kissed me 
when my murderous mood passed— 
ever so long ago—but I’m so glad you 
didn’t. Now I know that the old past 
is dead. Come to see me, and, if you 
can remember where we left our 
roses, please get them for me.” 


Cprsg 
DEATH! 


whom sent you in 


LORD ARCHER, 
ORD ARCHER, Death, 
What faltering prentice fumbled 
hould wander with the in 
hom forever the bright blood mu 
rather that impairing Time 
Renders your self so random or so dim? 
Or are you sick of shadows, and would climb 
A while to light, a while detaining him? 
For know this was no mortal youth, to be 
Of you confounded, but a heavenly guest, 
Assuming earthly garb for love of me 
And hell’s demure attire for love of jest. 
Bringing me asphodel and a dark feather, 
He will return, and we shall laugh together! 
EDNA ST. VINCENT 
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USAN is a problem,” announced 
Nicolette. 
Her face was flushed, and a 
strand of her soft hair looped out from 
her little head like an empty halo. Tim- 
othy, who loved tidiness, motioned her 
to look in the glass. 

“What has Susan been doing?” he 
asked. 

“Oh—she just refused to go to bed, 
and when I stood her irf the corner, she 
enjoyed the publicity.” 

“Harold used to do the same thing, 
and it never occurred to you that he 
was a problem,” smiled her husband. 

“Susan is only three years old.” 

“Harold began younger.” 

“Well, then—if you must have it 
in plain English—Susan is a girl.” 

“Nonsense! She’s a baby.” 

“Let me sit on your lap, Timmy. 
troubled.” 

Nicolette curled herself up on his 
knee and undid all the good work she 
had snuggling 
against the points of hi 

“Well, honey, out with it,” 
Timothy. 

“Susan is going to be a girl.” 

“We've known that three 
dear.” 

“TI never realized the full meaning of 
it till to-day.” Nicolette sighed deeply. 
“T wonder if you can, Timmy.” 

“You mean you see a career of friv- 
olity and crime dawning for her in her 
refusal to go to bed?” inquired Timothy 
gravely. 


I’m 


done on her hair by 


oothe d 


years, 


The Effervescence of ’ 


Nicolette 
By Josephine A. Meyer 


Author of “The God of Fools,” ete, 


Problem of Susan 


“Timothy, I always loved you for 
trying to understand me. That was 
your great charm. The others, like 
Lucy, accept me as crazy; nicely crazy, 
but none the less—irre- 
sponsible.” She wagged her hand to il- 
lustrate. “Don’t say they don’t.” 

“No, dear.” 

“But you were scientific about it. 

‘““Yes, dear.” 

“You look beneath the surface into 
causes before you judge me.” 

“Yes, dear,” 

“And you’ve always found something 
sensible behind all my apparent flights. 
So I can be natural with you, and you'll 
know that no matter what it sounds 
like at first, I’m reasonable.” 

Timothy did not reply, but his eyes 
twinkled. Nicolette perked her head 
around like a bird to view his face. 

“Won’t you—Timmy?” she asked, a 
little tremor of doubt in her voice. 

Fle crushed her to him, kissing her. 

“My darling,” he “after 
had the 
for a hu 


as I do, there can be no possible doubt 


of course, 


” 


said, you 
upreme °ood sense to choose 
band a man who adores you 
of your rationality in all things.” 
“You’re a comfort, Timmy. But 
now please look at that—well—that 
etching up there, and listen to me. Sup- 
pose Susan hasn’t got my good sense.” 
“Good Lord! Is three 
years old, thinking of marriage?” 
“No, but at fifteen she will be.” 
“Well, it’s something of a relief to 


know 


Susan, at 


we have a few weeks to think it 
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over. Besides, dear—fifteen? Juliets 
do not thrive in the north-temperate 
zone.” 

“I’m not thinking of 
thinking of Hattie.” 

“Hattie?” Timothy looked disturbed. 
“Pardon my illiteracy, dear, but I don’t 
seem to remember any Hattie.” 

“Hattie Hogankamp.” 

"On: 

“Don't blank. You 
Hogankamp—the coal people.” 

“Our Jim Hogankamp?” 

“Yes, of course. His daughter is fif- 
teen, and she’s in love.” 

“That fat little Hattie?” 

“Oh, she’s grown taller and has a 
much better figure, though she will 
most likely inherit her mother’s hips. 
But she’s still a little girl, Timmy—in 
her first year at high school and hav- 
ing a struggle to keep there. Her 
brains ran mostly to heart tissue, I im- 
oh, why, didn’t she 
with a 
her 


Juliet. I’m 


look so know 


agine, but why 
take it out on being in love 
teacher, like all sensible girls of 
age?” 

“Why? Is it a chauffeur?” 

Nicolette looked sharply at her hus- 
band, but his face was guileless. 

“No. It’s a musician in a motion- 
picture theater,” she retorted at last, in 
extreme disgust. “A filthy little Rus- 
You know the type, Timmy.” 
“What makes you think so?” 

t over to-day to help Mrs. Ho- 
purl > fit Hattie 


t fo to a motion 


sian. 


weater. 
pictu € rier mother got al 


1 


rot angry and re- 
her any, and Hattie cried. 


fused to P1VE 
There was quite a scene. Then they got 
up a sort of antiphony between them, 
Hattie chanting miserably, ‘I’m fifteen, 
Itell you! I’m fifteen!’ And her mother 
responding with, ‘I don’t care if you’re 
thirty! Shame on you, in love with a 
dirty Bohemian!’ As Hattie 
stopped her own wailing long enough to 


soon as 


hear what her mother was saying, she 
declared that he wasn’t a dirty Bohe- 
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mian, but a real artist. Her mother 
asked sarcastically if Hattie thought he 
was a real musician, too, and Hattie 
flew into a rage and said she was sure 
of it, and that some one would treat her 
to the pictures if her mother didn’t, and 
off she ran. Mrs. Hogankamp, with 
tears in her eyes, said to me, ‘Wait till 
your daughter grows up!’ I felt so 
sorry for her, I changed the subject. 
But I’ve been thinking of it all day. It 
was so vulgar. And then my dreadful 
little Susan was naughty to-night. 
Suppose she should become wayward, 
too.” 

“What Susan may grow into is past 
human conception. But, Nick, my dar- 
ling, I can hardly picture you cast for 
Mrs. Hogankamp in the aforemen- 
tioned smiled Timothy. “Re- 
member you have the saving sense.” 

“Humor? Timmy, we overrate that 
so! And do you believe I could see it 
was funny for Susan to make a rendez- 
vous with some disgraceful little fiddler 
at a vile movie?” 

“Hold on, hold 
place was it?” 

“The Gem. Mrs. Hogankamp said to 
me, ‘The Gem is no place for a young 
girl, anyway, is it?’ Of course I merely 
murmured nothing at all. But it’s true. 
The Harrison is all right, but the Gem!” 

“Too bad,” commiserated Timothy. 
“But here’s a cheering reflection! When 
ll considered 


h ive 


scene, 


What movie 


on! 


movi - 
dey el- 
When Susan 
is fifteen, tl as refined and 
dull as the opera.” 

“Meantime, Hattie is rowing her 
mother and defying all the conventions 
and losing her heart to a low cad, un- 
doubtedly after her money and as un- 
Hattie, 

Nico- 


scrupulous as he is impossible. 
at fifteen! Oh, it’s revolting!” 
lette shuddered. 

“Then it’s Hattie, not Susan, who is 
worrying you?” 

“Tt’s girls. Why weren’t both our 
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children boys? I wouldn’t have had 
half the fun dressing them, but, oh, the 
relief !” 

“Boys never fall in love with the 
wrong sort of people, eh?” 

“They don’t begin as early. And 
somehow it doesn’t seem as bad. A 
prince may marry a beggar maid, but 
think of the scandal if the princess 
elopes with a valet!” Nicolette rose. 
“The dinner bell will ring in a moment, 
and look at my hair!” 

“While you’re upstairs,” called Tim- 
othy after her, “look whether the chil- 
dren are still in bed. Who knows how 
they may have grown up while we've 
been chatting here. And, Nick!” 

“Yes >” 

“Don’t forget to look extra carefully 
in Harold’s bed.” 

In the early afternoon sunshine of 
the following day, Nicolette stood out- 
side the Gem Theater. She was sur- 
rounded by posters advertising what 
was likely to meet the 
shocked eye were he, in spite of their 


spectator’s 


warnings, to enter that den of horrors. 
Wrecks, vampires, and intoxicated com- 
edians were the background of fifteen- 


year-old Hattie’s romance. And the 
hero of it was a dark, foreign, coarse, 
and sensual scoundrel ! 

“If Mrs. Hogankamp has not the or- 
iginality and initiative to put an end to 
this, and J have, why don’t I?” thought 
Nicolette. “And I well prac- 
tice up for Susan.” 

In the first plunge into darkness, 
Nicolette i 
rear. Here her fascinated eyes watched 
the cinematographic escape of an in 
nocent heroine in curls from a white- 
slavers’ lair. The girl drew from her 
pocket kerosene and cotton waste and 
burned her way to freedom, preserving 
her innocence and her curls intact. 

While the villain and his accomplices 
were vividly placing the blame for the 
failure of their scheme, Nicolette with- 
drew her eyes from the screen and 


may as 


stumbled to a seat in the 


sought down front among the shad” 
ows for a silhouette that might be Hat. 
tie’s. 

“Not here yet,” was her conclusion, 
and then, for the first time, she became 
aware of the absence of any music, 
On the pretense of procuring a pro- 
gram, she arose and approached one of 
the ushers, a girl whose fondness for 
perfume was out of decent proportion 
to her earning capacity. 

A program was handed her. 

“Isn’t there any music?” 
Nicolette. 

The girl opened upon her one of 
those cold, impersonal stares which girls 
of her type seem to practice in order to 
get through life impervious to its in- 
terests. 

“From eleven till one, from two to 
six-thoity, an’ at night from eight till 
eleven,” she recited glibly. 

“It’s after two now,” said Nicolette. 

“Oh, he never gets in on time,” re- 
sponded the girl indifferently, investi- 
gating her back hair. 

“Humph—exactly !” 
lette. 

She now sought a seat in the front 
row. Somehow, during her lapse of at- 
tention, the innocent heroine had fallen 
into the voracious arms of the villain, 
who was kissing her, and her struggles 
revealed that her curls did not bar her 
from full-grown décolleté. 
her gown, she 


inquired 


thought Nico- 


wearing 
the bodice of 
extrac ted 


* ' ] 
peppel 1 ci 


From 
finally a packet of cavenne 
sc-up revealed its brand 
which she tossed into the eyes of her 
tormentor and once more escaped, to 
the satisfied applause of the spectators. 
Three chords on the thin-voiced and 
rather husky piano brought Nicolette 
back to the memory of her mission here. 
The screened light focused her atten- 
tion first upon his hands, thin, power- 
ful, and not conspicuously clean on the 
discolored keyboard. No cuffs were 
visible and his coat sleeve was dingy and 


threadbare. His stringy, ill-tied cravat 
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and soft, creased collar were mercifully 
placed in the penumbra, and his face at 
first was chiefly silhouette. Gradually 
Nicolette discovered that he had a 
high, long nose, a short, sensitive upper 
lip, a well-shaped, but somewhat pout- 
ing mouth, and a small, bony chin. He 
needed a shave, which added a look 
of griminess to his complexion. Once, 
as he bent forward, his eyes came into 
view—hollow and velvety dark, with 
long, thick lashes. 

Poor little Hattie! Surely she had 
fallen victim to the romance in those 
eyes. 

Or perhaps to the enthralling assur- 


ance with which those long, lean fingers 


commanded the yellow notes. 

There was finally a love scene in the 
life of the innocent heroine. A slightly 
passé country boy, her first love, was 
about to persuade her to give up her 
quest for a career in the heartless city 
and to go home with him to cottage 
love. 

The thin fingers plucked out a Chopin 
nocturne. The phrasing was Paderew- 
ski’s, though the piano was not—but 
the technic 

Nicolette was puzzled. The musi- 
cian had strained forward. There were 
deep lines under his eyes, and _ his 
mouth was more puffed than ever. But 
suddenly she saw that this dark, for- 
eign, coarse, and sensual scoundrel was 


merely a boy, burdened with the trag- 
edy of hopeless ambition 

Chopin thawed into Irving Berlin. 
The musician’s face disappeared again 


into the shadows. The picture wound 
itself up into a happy consummation. 
There was a musical interlude of arpeg- 
gios, and the new picture began to un- 
fold. 

Hattie did not come. 

The new picture was a “comedy.” 
Nicolette finally fastened her eyes upon 
the musician and hoped that God, at 
least, appreciated her martyrdom. This 
gave rise to an enlightening idea. What 
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if Hattie, seeking to avoid following 
some such picture, had first come to 
notice the musician? He had strange, 
passionate gestures, an intimacy with 
melody and a sympathy with rhythm. 
His sunken, swarthy face, in the broken 
light, took on a curious asceticism in 
spite of the full lips. Burne-Jones 
knights, slightly exaggerated, might 
look like that. Hattie, at fifteen, had 
felt the charm. Amazing perspicuity! 
Or precociousness. 


No, Hattie’s flirtation must be 
stopped. If she did not come, Nic- 
olette saw her duty plainly. She must 


speak to the young man herself. 

An intermission after the comedy 
gave her a chance. 

“You like Chopin?” she asked. 

He turned slowly and looked at her 
with his large, mournful eyes. When 
he was not playing, his eyes dominated 
his face. His mouth in repose was far 
less significant. Then he smiled. 

“Yayss,” he said in a nasal tone. “I 
lak to pley heem baste oaf ole.” 

His accent was so atrocious that 
Nicolette wondered how his appar- 
ently keen musical ear could stand it. 
He intensified all the light vowels and 
bleached all the heavy ones. He added 
catarrhal g’s and k’s to words that never 
He transposed v and 
Added to 
It was 


knew any before. 
w. He ignored the h in th. 
it all, his voice lacked breath. 
something between a tuneless song and 
found 


an exhausted whine Nicolette 


it bewitching 
“You prefer Chopin to 
she demanded, to draw him out 
“Ah—ah, nah!” He laughed, a deep, 
guttural laugh, full of good-natured 
scorn. ‘“Beethoven—/ere?” 

“The ‘Moonlight’ is more popular 
than that Chopin nocturne you played.” ~ 
“Beethoven is ole sacred,” he retorted 

almost sharply. 
“Are you a Russian?” 
“Yes. What of it?” 
gressive. 


Beethoven ?” 


I le looked ag- 
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Nicolette colored. 

“You ought to be fond of Tschaikow- 
sky.” 

“T play him, too.” He rippled out a 
few bars of the “Chanson Sans Par- 
Oles.” “They like that. It’s light.” 

“Yet you prefer Chopin?” 

“Chopin, he fit in always. I'll play 
him for you all through this next pic- 
ture and show you—in all moods.” 

“Have you ever heard Paderewski?” 

“No. Why?” 

phrase extraordinarily like 

He had turned back to the piano. 
The house lights were dying out. His 
face flushed with impulsive honesty. He 
cast an almost sheepish and thoroughly 
captivating glance at Nicolette, a twin- 
kle in his somber eyes. 

“T hear him—on the Victrola,” he ex- 
plained. 

The next picture was highly roman- 
tic, featuring a long-necked, effeminate 
actor whom somebody had once inad- 
vertently compared with the popular 
Lou Tellegen. His love-sick grimaces 
and artificial overacting, his insuffer- 
able conceit as he ogled his camera, 
would have proved almost as unbear- 
able to Nicolette as the comedy had 
been were it not for the ingenious way 
in which the musician made good his 


promise to force Chopin to esc 


story through. An 


of whimsical | 


in some « 

ture, as the playing of 

lade” where the hero took jerkily to 
horseback, and the “Storm Prelude” 
when he interviewed the lady’s father 
with a view to seeking her hand. Every 
once in a while, the musician would turn 
his head and cast swift, friendly 
glances at Nicolette, to assure him- 
self that she understood the allusions 
and recognized the selections. Once in 
a while he would mention the name of 
some theme he touched only sparingly. 


At such times he would add, “I don’t 
know it.” 

Nicolette entirely forgot Hattie. 

“Bravo!” she exclaimed, when the 
picture came to an end. “You have a 
remarkable repertory.” 

“T have a good memory. I do not 
play them all correct.” He seemed to 
find no difficulty in dividing his atten- 
tion between the piano, the screen, and 
Nicolette. 

“You ought to study music. Do 
you?” 

“Some day.” He smiled dryly. 

“Why not now? You can’t afford to 
wait.” 

“T can’t afford not to wait. I ain't 


got no money. I don’t have no piano to 


practice on—only this.” 

“You have to practice on this?’ Nico- 
lette added mentally: “No wonder he 
doesn’t hear his own bad accent!” 

“T could not hire one and keep my 
money They let 
me practice here before they open in the 
morninks., They pay good, too. Only 
[I hate to play ragtime. It is awful bad 
for the touch. If I have money—oh, 
how I would study!” 

He threw back his head with another 
throaty laugh that was partly a sigh. 
Then he applied himself to the piano 
i The picture was 
another 


for lessons as well. 


with renewed vigor. 
sentimental. With 
| he d opped 
. nA 


L( 


growing 


half 


tion that her lone presence broke down 


his scruples against 
there. Nicolette’s 
completely. 
“That little fool 
enough for him,” 
could he ever fall in love with her?” 
Then his last to her 
as the explanation, a full confession of 
money—oh, 


playing his idol 
soft heart melted 


good 
“How 


Hattie isn’t 
mused _ she. 


words came 
his duplicity! “If I have 


how I would study!” So that was it. 
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It was poor Hattie’s money he was 
after. 

The “Moonlight,” through the chang- 
ing nature of the film, waned into an 
Indian fox trot. 

Nicolette leaned over the plush rope. 

“Why don’t you marry for money?” 
she inquired with satanic cunning, and 
watched him. 

Oh, yes, he jumped! 

“Hey?” he demanded, and missed a 
whole passage, blundered in discords, 
and withdrew his hands from the piano 
altogether. ‘What do you say?” he 
repeated unsteadily. 

“T asked—why don’t you marry for 
money ?” repeated Nicolette dulcetly. 

He crushed his hands together on 
his chest and strained forward as if 
trying to peer into her face. 

“You mean Why we have not 
really seen each other yet! But your 
voice is so sweet——- You love my 
music—— Did you, perhaps, watch me 
sometimes before—when I don’t know 
it?” 

“Good heavens, I don’t mean me!” 
cried Nicolette in amazed indignation. 
“Have you no conscience at all? Play 
—play! You’re attracting attention!” 

He crashed out some sonorous, 
though not completely harmonious, 
chords and, seeming to recover himself, 
developed them into the Rachmaninoff 
Nicolette reached nerv- 
Her first desire was 


“Prelude.” 
for her hat 
Then curiosity 


ously 


to flee and resentment 


pped her. The musician had turned 
his head as if he had something to say. 

“It was you who started to flirt—not 
me,” he complained in a low voice to 
the softer notes of the “Prelude.” “I 
thought you talk because you was in- 
terested in the music. I don’t think of 
marriage at all. You shouldn’t be mad 
with me.” 

“Do you know why I came here, 
young man? Or why I deigned to ad- 
dress you at all?’ demanded Nicolette 
in intense scorn, trying to think her 


lenin rence 


é we 


crimson face was all due to anger. “It’s 
because I heard you have been making 
love to a young girl still in school— 
that you are trying to win her for no 
other reason than to get money for 
your musical education, or to keep you 
in idleness.” 

“Me! Making love!’ His music 
threatened to droop into silence again, 
but she motioned him desperately to 
keep on playing. 

“Don’t stop. Yes, yow—making love! 
Do you deny it?” she asked belliger- 
ently. “This young girl urges her 
mother to give her money which she 
spends here just for the chance to see 
you.” 

“T don’t know no younk lady. I don’t 
speak to nobody—except to you when I 
like your voice and you like my music. 
So help me God, I never speak to no- 
body !” 

“Hush—and play something loud if 
you’ve got to cry about it!” begged 
Nicolette nervously, as his wail became 
audible. “What’s your name?” 

“What for you want to know my 
name ?” 

“Tf you don’t tell me, I'll suspect you 
have some motive for keeping it secret.” 

“It’s Russek—Sascha Russek.” 

“And you swear you never meet Hat- 
tie—I mean this young lady—here or 
anywhere else?” 

“I don’t know no Hetty,” he retorted 
in almost tearful exasperation. 

“Well, we'll see. If you are telling 
have nothing to fear— 
much to gain.” Nicolette rose, 
feeling like a magnanimous detective, 
and made her way up the aisle. The 
innocent heroine with the curls was 
again burning her way out of the pur- 
lieus of vice. Nicolette had sat through 
the round of the pictures. 

“Mrs. Meade!” whispered a raucous 
voice. A large figure rose hastily from 
an aisle seat and followed her to the 
back of the theater. It was Mrs. Ho- 
gankamp. 


the truth, you 
and 
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“Oh, I’m so glad to find you come 
here, too, sometimes. I had such a 
wrong impression of the place. Why, 
I enjoyed it all, didn’t you? And I 
think he’s charming.” 

“He? Who?” asked Nicolette. 
“Why, Albert Bullard—you 
The man my silly daughter is so crazy 

about.” 

“Who is Albert Bullard?” 

“Why, you just saw him—in ‘The 
Adventurer’s Romance.’ 

“That—that—thing ?” 
Nicolette. 

“Yes, didn’t you like him?” 

“Ts that the man that Hattie comes 
here to see?” 

“Why, yes—of course.” 

“T thought you said he was a musi- 
cian—a foreigner—a——” 

“It seems he was in the picture she 
Was sO crazy f 
those French what-you-call-’ems. He 
went round serenading people with a 
banjo—you know what I mean. I can 
imagine he was very good in it. I’m 
sorry I missed it myself. He has such 
a graceful neck, hasn’t he? Next time 
I shall make Hattie bring me along.” 
She giggled. “I’m as bad 


know. 


Words failed 


about. He was one of 


as she is.” 


“Timmy, is your bank president mu- 
sical?” asked Nicolette that night. 
“Harcourt? No, I don’t think 
Why?” 
“Do 
who 
tious 1 
Tim 
“T might. Why 
give Hattie’s rom: 
suspiciously. 
“Oh, dear no! This is—it’s a 
boy—much 


in earnest. He plays 

tifully, Timmy.” 
“When did you hear 
“This 
“A recital ?” 


“W ell—no—o. 


him ?” 


afternoon.” 


‘1 he 


Imagine, 


piano 


bad to call it that. 


he has to practice on a piano that 
sounds like a flat wheel on a trolley! 
Now I thought—if you didn’t mind— 
he might come up here and practice 
on our piano. Just till you find some 
one to take an interest in him.” 
“Where did you meet him, Nick?” 
“It doesn’t matter, does it, Timmy? 
“At the ; 


Gem Theater ?” 
‘Timmy—Il’m sorry.” 
“Tsn’t it Hattie’s caddish flirt ?” 
“Oh, no. Really that was a mistake, 
She was in love with an actor in one 
of the pictures—not a real man at all, 
This boy didn’t know she existed.” 
“How did find this out? Did 


he tell you?” 


you 
Now, Timmy! It was Mrs. Hogan- 
kamp. She went there to see why Hat- 
tie Vi She caught me aft- 
Hattie’s hero,” 

“You're avoiding the issue, Nick.” 

“No, [’m not. I’m leading up to it.” 

“Did you with 
the musicia1 

ab i f 
tion.” 

“You found it 

‘revolting’—in Hattie, and because of 

uiled the 


4 
might 


as so attracted 


erward and raved over 


start a conversation 


under a misconcep- 


what was the word? 


fact tl 


1 j » 
be tempted one day to 


lat Susan 


was a 


a lot since then. 


ed the looking 


hield Harold from 


, wise hubby said to 
n 1eedn’t worry about 
Girls take after their mothers 
igree you—I cannot be 
for the réle of Mrs. Hogankamp.” 


, 


Ww ith 


"SO you feel per fectly safe?’ 
ctly, Timmy.” 
udden, Tim- 


ey 


insanity!” he 
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By Louis Weitzenkorn 


HESTER TOMLINSON SPRY 
C drew the scattered sections of 
his soul together and looked at 

his wife. 

Mr. Spry’s soul was frequently in a 
disjointed state on the mornings that 
followed nights at roof gardens ad- 
jacent to Broadway, and Mrs. Spry had 


1 


flung a demand at him before he had 
swallowed his mind-clearing coffee. 

“Two hundred dollars, my dear, for 
a new Why, you owe four 
hundred and more for the things you 
purchased last month. Surely they'll 
be in style another week?” 

“Ches dear,” Mrs. Spry answered 
she watched him pour out his 


gown ? 


easily, 
coffee with a tremulous hand, 
going to the Van Royter dinner, and 

dollars for a 


“we're 
I want two hundred 


gow n.” 


GAT oe 
Yo 


new 
Ther Mr. Spry 
pint of coffee and felt prepared for a 
further assault. 

Mrs. Spry was well aware that the 
time had long since passed when tears 


+ 


swallowed a _ halt 


point. Mr. 
So she 


would have secured het 
Spry would have ignored them. 
maintained a tactful poise. 

“Ches dear, the Hustons will surely 


that dinner, and as he’s your 


banker, a new dress would help your 
You know Mrs. Huston is an 


and her husband 


credit. 
expert) appraiser, 
carries her around to protect his notes.’ 

“Oh, don’t pull such childish stuff 
as that! Why, in Heaven’s name, can’t 
you women let a matter rest when it’s 
I tell you I can’t spare the 
money. You've three new gowns that 
will do beautifully, and, besides, I’ve 
bought some stock on margin, and it 
takes all my ready cash to protect iti 

“Your margins, Chester dear,” an- 
Spry sweetly, “are not 


decided ? 


swered Mrs. 
quite so important as my outlines. Now 
promise me a check and you may read 
your paper in repose.” 

“My dear Laura’—Mr. Spry’s voice 
was carefully modulated—‘“it pains me 
to persist in my refusal, but I sumply 
can’t let you have the money. Do finish 
your breakfast. Your eggs are getting 

yd.”’ 

ver to this. 

bowl, disen- 

pped them 
1¢ drank in 
silence. She ter than to keep 
up a battle with a man who refused 
to grow angry. Only brutes who lose 
their tempers and insult their wives in 
loud tones can be depended upon to 
succumb later to remorse. Mr. Spry 
was too highly educated in the wiles of 
the opposite kind to commit an act for 
\hen 


no fire was returned to his last remarks, 


which he must afterward atone. 
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he again propped up his newspaper and 
fell to munching his toast. He read 
mechanically, for his mind was framing 
Other answers against a breaking out 
again of battle. The continued silence 
awoke in his breast a feeling of un- 
easiness and a premonition that his 
entrenchments were insecure. He put 
down his paper. 

“Tll have to run along,” he said, 
drawing forth his watch. “Uh—Laura 
dear—I won't be home for dinner.” 

“That’s all right, darling husband. 
Leave your seat number at the box 
office and if anything comes up to-night, 
I'll call you at the Follies.” 

Mr. made no answer. He 
slipped into his coat, drew a cigarette 
from his case, posed his hat at exactly 
the proper angle, and left the house. 


Spry 


It was just five hours after Mr. Spry 
had refused to give her two hundred 
dollars for a gown that Mrs. Spry 
descended the steps of her home and 
entered the automobile awaiting her at 
the curb. She whispered an address 
to the chauffeur through the tubing and 
the car glided toward Broadway, finally 
drawing up before the offices of Mr. 
Thomas Hodzeson, agent. 
Mrs. Spry alighted from the car and 
walked with a million-dollar air into a 
sort of reception lobby 

“Please tell Mr. Hodgeson Mrs. Spry 
has called.” 

The 
clerk, 
opalescent 
who serve from th 
and wait. Mrs. 
bowed in. 

“Ah, Mrs. Spry,” effervesced Hodge- 
son, craning himself from his chair. 
“Won't you be seated? Is Mr. Spry 
well?” 

“Thank you, Mr. Mr. 
Spry was rather indisposed this morn- 
I didn’t 
little 


real-estate 


‘e 
directt 
, 


J 


Hodge son, 


ing, and that’s why I’m here. 
want to bother him about my 


Ainslee’s 


affairs, so I told him I’d drop in on 
you for help. One must make sacrifices 
to keep happy.” 

“T shall be only too glad to serve you, 
Mrs. Spry. What can I do?” 

“IT told Chester,” began Mrs. Spry, 
with her most entrancing and benign 
smile, “that I needed two hundred dol- 
lars, but instead of having him bother 
about the trifle and make his headache 
worse, I said I’d motor around and 
annoy you.” 

Mr. Hodgeson waved a pudgy hand 
deprecatingly. 

“No annoyance whatever, Mrs. Spry, 
If you had merely phoned, I should 
have sent the money by messenger. 
How do you prefer it, large or small 
bills?” 

“Large and small, Mr. Hodgeson.” 

The real-estate agent ‘lumbered his 
chair around and pressed the button 
of a bell. The summons was answered 
by a young woman. 

“Miss Struthers, bring me two hun- 
dred dollars in various denominations, 
if you please.” 

A few minutes passed and then the 
girl returned bearing a package of new 
money. She handed it to her employer, 
who, without counting it, passed it to 
Mrs. Spry. 

“T think you'll fin 


there anything else | 


1 it correct, Mrs. 
ry. Is ‘an do 


, 


10 l-by, Mr. Llodg 


Mrs. Spry arose and held out her 
hand. 

“Good-by, Mrs. Spry. 
can serve you 

He watched her as she left the room, 
heard the door of the outer office slam, 
and then pressed the button for Miss 
Struthers 

“Uh, Miss Struthers,” he said, “you 
counted that money carefully?” She 


Any time I 





te a pie 


a oe 


nodded. “Please debit that to Spry and 
bring me his folio.” 

Hodgeson took the sheets from the 
girl and carefully examined each. He 
mumbled as he skimmed the pages: 
“Tohnson, three hundred dollars, Sep- 
. Richardson, three hun- 
Ransom, 


tember, paid. 
dred dollars, September, paid. 
one hundred dollars, August, owing. 
Ransom, one hundred dollars Septem- 
ber, owing.” 

The rumble died away as his banana- 
like finger halted at the name of Ran- 
som. He turned to the waiting Miss 
Struthers. 

“Send Harris here, please.” 

“Mr. Harris,” Hodgeson said metal- 
lically, when the man appeared, “are 
you collecting rents for me or do you 
take tea with the tenants?” 

Harris shifted uncomfortably. 

“Is there anything wrong, sir?” he 
asked. 

“How long do you let tenants occupy 
an apartment free, Mr. Harris?” 

“I have only one, Mr. Hodgeson, 
who money. The Ransom 
woman is back two months.” 

“Why is she back?” growled the fat 
growing polite to 
people owe money? I’m losing 
the interest on that two hundred dol- 
lars, and Spry doesn’t wait forever. He 
wife here to-day, and I want 

once! What about it?” 


begged me to give her two more 


owes us 


agent. “Are you 


1 
who 


sent his 


no 
nt that 


to deal 


you how 


with such people, young man!” 

Hodgeson took up the list and read 
off a telephone number. Then he pulled 
the instrument toward him and bellowed 
into the mouthpiece: 

“Get me Cathedral 
me!” 

A silence followed until the jangle 
signaled that his connection had been 
made, 


25755 and call 
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“Hello, Ransom. Ransom! Damn 
it, I’m speaking English! What? Oh, 
Miss Ransom, this is Mr. Hodgeson 
talking. I can’t help that, and I can’t 
let you have any more time. Have that 
money here to-morrow, please, or I'll 
have to put a landlord’s warrant on 
your furniture. Good-by. 

“Now you see, Mr. Harris, why you 
are working for me.” 

“Yes, sir. Thank you, I see. 

The collector walked out carefully 
and closed the door without noise. 


” 


Chester Tomlinson Spry was enjoy- 
ing his dinner. The effulgent restau- 
rant shimmered like the stomach of an 
incandescent whale. Food was being 
hurried in, masticated, and swallowed, 
and Mr. Spry munched a salad while an 
orchestra intoned first aid to digestion. 
He was about to order a dessert when a 
head waiter ushered it in and set it at 
a table directly opposite. The dessert 
looked at him for the briefest moment, 
and then dropped her eyes to the menu, 

Mr. Spry saw those eyes and knew 
for the first time where créme de 
menthe came from. He looked at her 
hair and decided that a piece of night 
had been stolen from the heavens. He 
gazed upon shoulders that rose above 
a black gown, and his senses told him 
that art was poverty-stricken. Then 
the subliminal woman looked at him 
again, the faintest smile hovered upon 
her lips like a butterfly upon a leaf, and 
Mr. Spry into the 
French dressing 

He beckoned a waiter. 

“Send a boy here with paper and an 
envelope.” 

When the stationery was fetched, the 
youth was told to return in five min- 
utes. Mr. Spry glanced opposite for in- 
spiration and started to compose: 


stuck his elbow 


Dear, BeautiruL UNKNowN: Pardon the 
intrusion of a philosopher who feels cramped 
by the narrowness of restaurant conventions, 


I abhor the thought of being kicked bodily 
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out of the place by an oversized waiter, so I 
have used this expedient. Being an adven- 
turer in heart and soul, whatever reward 
you may offer I shall put down as one situa- 
tion in my little romantic drama. May I 
join you? Suspensively, 
CHARLES TOMLINSON. 

Mr. Spry found the uniformed mes- 
senger at his elbow. He folded the 
note, placed it in an envelope, and, 
handing the boy a dollar, sent it to the 
sable-haired lady. The boy circled the 
room in a strategic movement and came 
upon the green-eyed beauty from the 
rear. There was a moment’s confusion 
before broke open the 
then, as she read it, a rollicking, irre- 
pressible laugh rippled from her lips. 
Chester Tomlinson Spry felt his nerves 
bunch together as he saw her borrow 
the attendant’s pencil and scribble upon 
the back of his letter. As she handed 
the paper to the servant, she looked 
straight into Mr. Spry’s eyes, and a 
smile, subtler, perhaps, than an engraved 
invitation, brightened her wonderful 
face. 

Spry tipped the messenger another 
dollar as he took the note and read: 

My Dear Puitosopuer: I should dearly 
love to hear your sophistries, and if you will 
meet one condition, I shall reward you fit 
tingly. I have an abhorrence of my own, 
which is that of being watched while I eat 
The vulgarity of food is deplorable, though 
hunger drives us to the if 
will wait 
whether or not you 


she message ; 


for me in t 


Mr 
of heart against ribs as he cit 
way to the hall. He co 
all sorts of 


| ircled hi 
xed to his mind 
and 


as he carefully seated himself in a great 


conversation openers, 


chair, he herded together whatever 
witticisms he had formerly used upon 
women with success. An hour passed 
while he was engaged in this complex 
exercise, Syrinx” take 
visible shape before him. She was 
dressed, now, for the street, and he felt 
the enchantment of 


and then he saw “ 


strongly elusive 


her. His carefully selected phrases 
scattered in rout. 

“You're positively the most beauti- 
ful woman in New York!” exclaimed 
the connoisseur. 

“Now, that’s a splendid start,” she 
laughed. “I feel you’ve had experience 
enough to make yourself quite con- 
genial.” 

“How fortunate I am!” said Spry 
“Whenever I say anything toa 
woman, I feel like an amateur chemist 
mixing elements that are very apt to 
explode.” 

They had stepped out upon Fifth 
Avenue a chorus of cabmen who 
offered to any spot in 
the Tropic of Capricorn. 

“Would you care to go to a roof?” 
asked Mr. Spry, and there came into his 
mind the with which 
Mrs. Spry had garnished the morning’s 
breakfast. 

“Oh,” suddenly exclaimed Syrinx, 
“T almost forgot! I had invited some 
friends to my apartment, and I’m half 
Would you mind driving 
What a stupid thing I 


gayly. 


into 


drive them to 


ironic remarks 


an hour late. 
there first? 
am!” 

Had Chester Tomlinson Spry been 
in the Azores Islands when this invita- 
tion reached him, he would have cabled 
an acceptance. He said something about 
being delighted, and they walked to a 


hungry taxical t: ine under the 


Tl Irqui 


“Twelve — hundred — Cathedral — 
Parkway,” directed Spry slowly. 

Twelve hundred Cathedral Parkway 
was an apartment building that helped 
Mr. Spry meet the high cost of Man- 
hattan. What beautiful tenants he had, 
indeed! He must compliment Hodge- 
son’s renting discrimination. 


With a rattling, loping gait, the taxi- 
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cab skimmed up the avenue and into 
Central Park, a proper stage setting, 
as tip-famished chauffeurs realize. The 
shadows of the trees closed about them, 
and Mr. Spry reached for a hand that 
was tucked by his side. He was a 
linguist in hands. He knew the alpha- 
bet of pressure, the phraseology of in- 
tertwined fingers. He was a Bachelor 
of Artifice. 

The hand he grasped did not pull 
away. It was not frightened; it clung 
softly to his. He took a deep breath 
and spoke: 

“You haven’t told me your name yet.” 

She laughed. 

“Isn't ‘Syrinx’ usable? I love to 
wreak my knowledge of mythology 
upon men. It gives those who under- 
stand such a splendid opening for 
double meanings.” 

“Well, why not call yourself Venus? 
That’s the extent of my acquaintance- 
ship with the Greeks.” 

“You’re disappointing me. Every 
man I’ve known is quite sure that 
‘Venus’ will give him a peg to hang 
either an insult or a kiss upon.” 

“IT don’t want to insult you. But 
the alternative is sd 

Mr. Spry took the alternative. He 
released her hand, slipped his arm be- 
hind her slender back, and pulled her 
lips to his in a long kiss. 

The incident left him a-quiver. He 


71.31 


| | his cigarette case 





from his pocket 
rarette, lit it. The glow 
f the tch illumined the interior 

the cab, and he saw that his companion’s 
eyes were wet. 

“You’re crying!” he exclaimed, and 
tossed the cigarette out of the window. 
“Have I wounded you? I’m sorry, 
indeed I am!” 

The girl made no reply, and he took 
her hand, caressing it and speaking 
softly to her. She turned her head, 
watching, as it were, with sorrowful 
gaze, the flowing scenery of the park. 

“What is it, little girl?’ he asked. 
10 
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she stammered faintly. 
You’re not angry 


“N-nothing,” 

“Please tell me. 
with me?” 

“NO? 

Her voice sounded dull and tired, as 
if such episodes as this cab ride were 
part of the game forced upon her. Spry 
felt clairvoyant as he gazed at the 
silhouette of her beautiful head limned 
against the light gray of the glass. He 
could see the pictures that were passing 
through her brain—a long series of 
episodes, sordid, professional, and dark. 
Within him arose that sympathy of 
man for lovely, helpless woman, the 
tenderness we sneeringly call senti- 
mentality. He took her in his arms 
again and kissed her forehead. 

The taxicab turned into Cathedral 
Plaza and came to a halt before a 
great apartment building. He paid the 
fare, and in silence they walked into 
the hall and entered the elevator. At 
the eighth floor, the lift halted and he 
followed the girl to an apartment. A 
slim negress answered their ring. 

“Has any one called for me, Hattie?” 
asked the girl. 

“No, Miss Ransom. They was a 
telephone from Miss Brown, who says 
as she wouldn’t be heah.” 

‘Thanks, Hattie. Prepare a little 
supper for two, and then you may go.” 

“Miss Ransom,” as the maid had 
called the girl, led her guest to a room 
that was a restful harmony of colors, 
hat gave an impression of 


a room th +s 








ensuous com! 

“L, et me take your things, Mr. 
Phi op! er.” She had apparently re- 
covered from her somber mood. “Now, 
then, just find the softest place and 
wait there until I come back. I'll only 
be a moment.” 

Spry lit another cigarette, threw the 
open case upon a taboret, and dropped 
upon a great divan that sank into rest- 
ful curves beneath his weight. Two 
huge candles were burning in the far 
corner of the room, and by the aid of 











it go RY pat Be 


their gentle light he could make out the 
yellow-and-black colorings of the place. 
He wondered how much rent Hodgeson 
was exacting from the girl. He won- 
dered, too, how she managed to pay it. 

The curtains over an arched door- 
way parted, and she stood there, a smile 
upon her lips and her white shoulders 
gleaming in the candlelight. Spry felt 
himself rapidly losing weight, and had 
a vague notion that he was about to 
drift off the couch and float around the 
apartment. She came to him and seated 
herself upon the edge of the sofa. 

“Won’t you have a cigarette?” he 
asked, pointing to the open case that 
lay nearby. He thought she hesitated 
before replying. . 

“No, I rarely smoke.” 

“Do you feel better?’ He took her 
hand and lifted it to his lips. 

She laughed. 

“T’m sorry I gave way like that. But 
you can understand, I think. We all 
have something to give us unhappy 
moments.” 

“Tell me about yourself,” said Spry, 
lifting himself upon one elbow. “What 
makes you unhappy ?” 

“Uncertainty,” she answered quickly. 
“I feel like a cork upon a fisherman’s 
line. I don’t know what moment some 
monster in going to pull me under the 
water.” She smiled if in amuse- 
ment at her own remarks. “You must 
wonder at the things I say. I was edu- 
cated in a convent.” 

“Well,” said 
“corks on a fish line have an. anchor, 
at least. That ought to comfort you.” 

“It doesn’t a bit.” She laughed 
gayly, though underneath her words 
there was a tone of sadness. “I don’t 
want to bob up and down. It wouldn’t 
be so bad,” she added as a reflection, 
“Sf a really sizable fish swallowed hook, 
line, sinker, and cork. At I’d 
be relieved of this pestering rent col-* 
lector.” 


as 


Spry _ sententiously, 


least 


‘tres 


a a a 
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you much?” asked 


“Does he bother 
Spry with interest. 

“Not personally, unfortunately. He 
never saw me, and it’s easy for him 
to make insulting demands over the 
telephone. Besides, he’s comfortably 
married, I understand, and has a typical 
regard for his reputation.” 

“Please don’t think me impertinent,” 
begged Spry, pressing her hand against 
his cheek, “but how much do you. owe 
him ?” 

“Now I don’t want to talk about it,” 
she admonished lightly. Suddenly she 
bent down and touched his lips and then 
jumped from the-couch. “You're a 
dear boy, but, like other men, you want 
too» much history. I’m going to give 
you something for your palate.” 

She disappeared, and he heard her 
somewhere in the rear of the apart- 
ment handling bottles. Then noise 
of wheels signaled her approach, and 
she pushed in a vehicle table set with 
sandwiches and furnished with decan- 
ters, caraffes, and other bottles pro- 
truding neatly from wooden pockets. 

“T have everything except the brass 
“This is an age of 


a 


rail,” she smiled. 
progress.” 

Spry leaned over and selected a wine. 
The glasses were filled, and he searched 

n 

his mind for a fitting toast. 

he 
so— 


“Here’s to a woman’s past,” 
I 


stuttered. “It makes her present 


so uncertain.” 
“Ves, and here’s to 
flung b quickly 
woman quite certain.” 
They emptied the bottle while the 
scale of their wit from such 
repartee to the usual sentimental talk 
that develops between a man and a 
woman in unconventional situations. 
Her cheeks grew rosier, and his cour- 


a man’s pre seut,” 


she “Tt makes a 


went 


age mounted. 
“Come, now!” he cried, pulling her 
“T want to forget 
find here 


to a seat beside him. 


that to-morrow will you 
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alone and me sipping coffee with a 
nightmare.” 

“You've been married too long,” she 
said mockingly and leaned down to take 
his head between her hands. “You're 
paying for some old frowze, I’ll wager, 
while I—I am the*little ivory ball spin- 
ning from number to number and color 
to color. Every one tries to play me, 
but no one has come as near to winning 
as you.” 

“J haven’t blurted out that 
married, have I?’ queried Spry. 
it’s true, and I suppose I show it. They 
say marriages are made in heaven. I 
guess they are, but they don’t stay long 


I’m 
“But 


’ 


in the workshop.’ 
“What is it about that 
people so unhappy?” asked the 
woman seriously. “A happy married 
man is harder to find than a happy 
married woman.” 

“Tt’s almost impossible for a man 
living in New York to remain monog- 
amous,”’ answered Spry _philosophi- 
cally. “You're part of the answer.” 


marriage 


ause I’m pretty—or because I’m 


use you’re yourself,” Spry lied 
tly. “Because you come to me 
1 promise of the unattainable 

ng it, I daren’t say what I want 
bent over him and ruffled his hair, 


rled 1 


” 1 


I need 
d of 


forever 


t’s the word—sympathy. 


ing around me inst 


a human be 

something that’s forever eating, 

drinking, forever playing cards, or for- 

ever talking. I want a woman to run 
ngers through my hair—as 

to cares 


a woman Ss me—as you 


c 1 7 
ke me comfortable, to under- 
1 


moods, to give me—what you 


if me, 


“But it’s natural for a woman to give 
these things, isn’t it?’ Her eyes were 
big and soft, and he looked into them 
as one gazes into the depths of the clear 
green sea. 

“It seems natural for you—but you 
are, as I said, unattainable.” 

She did not answer him. For a long 
moment she looked into his face, cup- 
ping it softly with her hands. Then 
she felt him draw her close, and their 
lips met in a fervent caress. Suddenly 
she broke away from him and laughed, 

“Let’s have something more to drink, 
To-morrow you'll have forgotten me, 
Let’s the _evening a _ decent 
memory, at least!” 

“T don’t want to forget you!” ex- 
claimed Spry, swinging to his feet. “If 
I weren’t married, I’d bundle you into 
a cab and carry you to a minister.” 

The young woman backed. away and 
raised her eyes to the level of his. 

“Now stay where you are!” she com- 
manded laughingly. “I want to tell 
you something. You’re too—conven- 
tional !” 

Spry picked up the glass she had 
filled for him and drained the liquor, 
His head felt as if a breeze were blow- 
ing through his ears, and he was not 
quite sure of himself as he started to 


make 


reply. 
“Child,” he said, “will you let me 


What I 


eriously ? 


from the depths of 
‘ \ ul to 


igh as 


ir to think of you as a—a 
roulette ball upon a fisherman’s line, 
You’re too beautiful, too rare, and you 
mustn’t be made to suffer. Will you 
let me help you?” 

She looked at him for a long moment,, 
“Do you really care for me—from 
one evening’s acquaintance ?” 


“*Vou’re and I don’t 
else. exclaimed 


care 
im- 


adorable 


what Here!” he 
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petuously. “Stop the mouth of your 
agent with this,” and he pulled from 
his pocket a wallet and extracted two 
hundred dollars. “And there'll be no 
further charges to you for this apart- 
ment. I'll personally attend to it. And 
what do you say to a little trip—to 
Boston or wherever you please?” 

“You dear, dear, sweet boy, I'll go 
anywhere with you!” She glowed and 
kissed him and took the two hundred 
dollars. 


When Chester Tomlinson Spry sat 
down to breakfast next morning, Mrs. 
Spry smiled benignly. 

“You were rather late getting in last 
night, dear. You’re working too hard.” 

“Tt’s near the first of the month,” he 
mumbled, “and I had to check up 
Hodgeson’s accounts. Collections are 
fearful.” 

“Oh, I shouldn’t think so.” Mrs. 
Spry smiled enigmatically. “There 
really is a lot of money in the world. 
By the way, dear, I ordered that dress 
we spoke of yesterday.” 

Mr. Spry jumped from his chair, and 
an angry flush colored his face. 

“You heard me plainly enough!” he 
shouted. “You'll pay for that dress 
yourself! I can’t afford it!” 

“Now, now, Chester dear, don’t ex- 
cite yourself. The dress is paid for— 
in cash.” 

He looked at her, puzzling over her 
answer, and then, without further 
words, slipped into his coat and left the 
house. His car stood waiting. 

“Drive to Hodgeson’s,” he ordered as 
he jumped in and banged the door. 


When the machine slowed up before 
the glazed portals of the fat agent, 
Mr. Spry, without waiting for it to 
stop completely, leaped out and ran 
up the short flight of steps. Uncere- 
moniously he pushed past the guardians 
of Hodgeson’s sanctity and confronted 
that gentleman. 

“Just a small matter. Please advance 
me some cash. I used all I had yester- 
day. How are the collections ?” 

“Very good, very good, Mr. Spry, 
Exceedjngly good—all but one tenant, 
a woman named Barnum or Ransom 
or some such name. She is back is 

There was a knock at the door. 

“Come,” called the agent gruffly, 
“Oh, it’s you, Harris. What is it?” 

“About that Ransom woman, Mr, 
Hodgeson. I stopped there this morn- 
ing, and she paid me. Here’s the 
money, sir.” 

Hodgeson took the two hundred dol- 
from his employee’s hand and 
Then he turned to 


lars 
waved him out. 
Spry. 

“That cleans things up, Mr. Spry. 
Will this two hundred be sufficient? 
Then I'll just debit it to your next 
month’s rentals,” 

“What do you mean, next month’s?’ 
exclaimed Spry. “This is back rent.” 

“Yes, Mr. Spry, but you know you 
sent Mrs. Spry in yesterday for some 
money, and I gave her a similar amount, 
which I put down against this Ransom 


woman.” 

“Oh, yes,” muttered Spry, taking the 
money that had been placed before him, 
“Oh, yes, debit it to next month, 


Good-by, Hodgeson.” 


THE REFUGEES 


HE leaves keep sweeping in 


by the north wind driven— 


Like poor, ambitionless souls who hope no more; 


Pallid and gaunt, the moon, from across the heaven, 
Looks pleadingly in at my door. 
ANTOINETTE De Coursey PATTERSON. 
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F course, with Southern enthu- 
QO siasts from Broken Drum, Wis- 
consin, rising to their feet and 
yelling the roof joints loose every time 
the orchestra plays “Dixie,” there is 
little opportunity in these piratical days 
for the genuine Southern Bayard to get 
a hearing. The Kentucky colonel is 
now nothing but a picture on page four 
of the latest comic paper, over a sad 
joke in which whisky is mentioned. 

But is the Southern code dead? 

Hearken unto the story of Colonel 
Ponsonby Keene, of Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, and judge for yourselves. 

The colonel was on the sunset side of 
forty before he sought, in honorable 
marriage, the hand of Alice Porter. Be- 
ing of a fiery and determined nature, 
he won his bride and prepared to re- 
turn to fair Louisville, where, accord- 
ing to his prophecies, she was to reside 
in peace and loving domesticity for the 


remainder of her life. 


| happened in New York, where 





fir v Alice, she was playing a sem! 
lead in-a Broadway semisuccess, and 
later on, when the colonel thought it all 
over, it pained him to reflect that the 
girl he intended to marry was on the 
vulgar and commercial stage. 

Alice Porter fell in love with the 
colonel. There was never any doubt 
about that. Any young woman who 
could not have fallen in love with him 
certainly deserves no attention and is 
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unworthy of even passing interest. The 
colonel was tall, slender, brown of 
skin, and majestic to behold. His hair» 
had begun to turn gray, but his step 
was the sprightly step of youth, and his 
eye glistened when he looked at you. 
Alice was proud of her wooer and, 
later, she was equally proud of her hus- 
band. 

In the first place, there were very 
few things that could move Colonel 
Keene from a deep regard for the glo- 
ries of Louisville. To him, the city of 
his birth was all sufficient, and New 
York probably never would have be- 
held him pacing down Broadway if it 
had not been for the old and annoying 
question of money. 

The Keene family estate was tangled 
in troublous litigation, and the colonel 
had come on to the big city to look up 
certain tiresome legal matters. And 
that trip brought him face to face with 
his future wife. He remained in town, 


married Alice Porter, settled in a small 
apartment, and waited for the legal 


ig matter of 


Before they were married, Colonel 


Keene said: 

“Now, Alice, I don’t like the stage. 
I loathe it. I want you to give it up 
forever. It isn’t a fit place for any 
woman, and the day you marry me, I 
want your promise—I want a solemn 
vow from you that you will never 
again appear in a theater.” 
Being in love with him, Alice will- 
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ingly gave up the stage. The story of 
true love, thus far, runs like water 
through a six-inch main. 

Legal affairs sometimes creep along 
slowly. A year after he married, Col- 
onel Keene and his wife were still in 
New York—waiting. There were new 
tangles to the affair of the estate; 
there was grave doubt in some minds 
whether Colonel Keene would. receive 
any share whatever, after the indebted- 
ness had been paid off, and under any 
circumstances, a settlement of the case 
was months, and perhaps years, away. 

In the meantime, the Keenes had 
been living in comfort at an uptown 
hotel. At the end of the first year, 
they moved to a small apartment. At 
the end of eighteen months, they were 
doing fairly well in a boarding house 
on the upper West Side, but the 
colonel’s money was fast vanishing. 

They sat on the steps one evening, 
after the other boarders had deserted 
that gathering place, and discussed the 
situation. The colonel was cheerful and 
optimistic, as usual. Alice was not. 

“There’s no use, dear,” she said, 
after a long period of thought, “in our 
continuing this way. Things are only 
going from bad to worse, and we can’t 
just drift on and on until we come to 
the poorhouse. I think you’d better 
let me help out until the estate business 
is settled.” 

“Help?” replied her husband, look- 
ing at her inquiring] 

“Certainly,” Alice said, stroking his 
arm gently. “Let me go back to work 
until we have more money. I can get 
an engagement within a week, and we 
can keep things going nicely until— 
until you come into your money.” 

“My dear,” replied the colonel 
firmly, “it is impossible. Think of 
your pride! Think of my pride! What 
would people say? The wife of Pon- 
sonby Keene on the stage? Never!” 

“People might also say annoying 
things if we were to starve or be put 
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out,” Alice answered. “I am consid- © 
ering your pride when I suggest going 
back to the stage. Surely an income of 
fifty or sixty dollars a week is better 
than nothing. My clothes are simply 
worn out, and yours are little better, 
How much money have you left?” 

“About ten dollars,” said the colonel 
with dignity. 

“And you still hold me to the prom- 
ise I made you never to return to the 
stage?” 

“T do,” answered her husband in his 
most decided tone. “My honor would 
never permit of it; neither would 
yours. Let us never discuss this sub- 
ject again. I am positive that the un- 
fortunate conditions of the present will 
soon pass away, and we will have 
plenty of money.” 

The “unfortunate conditions” not 
only did not depart, but, on the con- 
trary, they became worse. Colonel 
Keene’s solitary suit of black displayed 
numerous shiny spots to the gaze of a 
metropolitan public, which is quick to 
observe. Alice continued to preserve 
a neat and dainty appearance, but she 
worried day and night for a week, fol- 
lowing her conversation with the 
colonel; after which time, an inquisi- 
tive person might have beheld her leav- 
ing the upper-West-Side boarding 
house one afternoon with a rather de- 
termined look in her blue eyes and even 
more determination in the click of her 
heels upon the walk. 

At the moment, the 
downtown, engaged with other matters. 
He had begun to spend much of his 
time away from home. One of the re- 
sults of-his absence was a considerable 
diminution in the size of the Keene 
weekly board bill} which he paid 
scrupulously with money borrowed 
from a few remaining friends. 

On Saturday night, they sat on the 
stone steps among the contented and 
fed boarders. Happiness radiated all 
about them, but in the soul of Colonel 


colonel was 
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Keene there was little of mirth or joy. 
He had been unable to collect sufficient 
funds with which to face the proprie- 
tress with his accustomed dignity. He 
would have to sacrifice his pride and 
violate his custom by asking the favor 
of a slight delay. The thought galled 
him anc _poiled his appreciation of the 
unusually fine moonlight night. 

Alice leaned over and touched him 
on the knee. It had been plainly ap- 
parent to her that her husband was in 
distress. 

“Here is a little gift,” she said softly. 

The colonel received it from her 
fingers—a small knot of paper, which, 
being unfolded in the moonlight, be- 
came a twenty-dollar bill. He stared 
at it for a moment without speaking. 
Then he said, almost harshly: 

“Where did you get this ?” 

“It’s my own money,” she returned, 
ignoring the unpleasantness of his tone. 
“In the days before we married, I 
earned a good income, and frequently 
I lent money to fellow workers who 
were less fortunate than I. I decided 
lately that I’d better collect some of the 


old debts. You aren’t angry?” 

The colonel melted at once. 

“You're a dear, good girl,” he said 
gently. “You must forgive me if I 
seemed disturbed and cross. Things 
are not ing well with me.” 

T 1 ey’re not, Alice answet 
‘a e Keene 
, _ The comes 
I \ ed » le i 1 while the 
colonel puttered about in law offices and 


made no money whatever, affairs at the 
boarding house went along smoothly. 

The regular weekly bill was not 
nearly so large as formerly. Little in- 
cidental purchases made by the colonel 
and charged to him were mysteriously 
missing from the Saturday-night ac- 


count, and were, of course, torgotten 


“-l ° +} 
colonel. Alice was never with- 


out a dollar or two when her liege lord 
started downtown on the day’s fruitless 
business. 

At evening, Alice invariably was 
waiting. She had returned to her nor- 
mal good spirits, and from her appeat=~ 
ance, it was plain that she was succeed= 
ing in the collection of many old debts 
among theatrical friends. 

“Never mind the old estate, dear,” 
she told him reassuringly. “We'll get 
on somehow if you never get a cent of 
it. Isn’t there anything you can do to 
make money ?” e 

“T never was taught to work,” rée- 
plied her husband. “The Ponsonby 
Keenes have never had to work. Any- 
how, there’ll be no need for it. Me- 
Cormack told me to-day that the pros- 
pects for some sort of decision were 
growing better each week.” 

Alice smiled behind her fingers. Tt 
was a story she had heard for many 
months. 

On a very hot, very sticky evening, 
Colonel Keene crowded his way into 
an elevated train at Cortlandt Street 
and clung to a strap. He was tired and 
discouraged, and the crowds in the car 
irritated him. After a few moments, a 
woman rose from a seat, and the colonel 
dropped wearily into it, neglecting his 
usual courtesy toward the standing shop 
girls and stenographers. 

He stared dully out of the window, 






































ith his chin on his palm, and noticed 
is passing 

ond eet station on Sixth 
Avenue. A fe blocks above this sta- 
tior : the tracks of the elevated railroad 





turn to the west. Occasionally a brief 
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delay occurs in these few blocks, and 
the north-bound train carrying the 
colonel slackened and finally came to a 
dead stop. ; 

\ few yards away were the windows 
of innumerable and varied houses, 
hops, restaurants, saloons, and lofts. 
[he colonel gazed vacantly into them, 
as his car slowed down. The building 














directly opposite him was six or seven 
Stories in height, and he could see 


© “plainly into the rooms of the second 


floor through two wide, high windows. 
He stared without particular interest 
for an instant. A shaft of light de- 
scended into the room from the rear of 
the building, throwing its contents into 
sharp outline. 

The colonel suddenly straightened 
up in his seat. His elbow slipped from 
the car window, his breath jumped 
through his throat, arid his teeth came 
. together with a grinding sound. 

Through the window, the colonel saw 
his wife, Alice. She was standing in 
the center of the room, with her hands 
raised above her head. Her hat lay on 
a chair beside her. Suddenly she low- 
ered her arms and stepped forward as 
if to meet some one, and the next in- 
stant a stranger confronted her, took 
both her hands in his, patted them 
fondly for a moment, placed his arms 
around her, and her several 
times. 

Colonel Keene leaped to his feet with 
an oath, knocking the standitig passen- 
gers from their feet. He dashed 
through the crowded car to the rear 
entrance, drawing a train of censure 
from the jolted passengers, and when 
he reached the platform, the train had 
again started. The building into which 
he had been looking was somewhere in 
the rear. 

At Fifty-third St: 

Avenue, Keene rusl f1 

the train and hurried back. His mind 
was in a tumult. He could:think of 
nothing but immediate murder of the 
man whom he had seen kissing his wife. 
When he reached the point on Sixth 
Avenue, he was uncertain about the 
building. A number of second floors 
looked like the one in which he had 
beheld the tragedy. He tried doors, 
fuming and cursing. He climbed stair 
ways and frightened milliners and pro- 
prietors of bird stores by his frenzied 


kissed 


Colonel 


appearance and impulsive actions, but” 
all in vain. 

When he came to his senses again 
and ceased to see red, he was standing 
on Sixth Avenue, wiping his damp 
forehead. His thoughts were becom- 
ing more orderly, and the fire of his 
rage was slowly dying out. After all, 
he was a Southern gentleman, and there 
were things to be considered besides his 
own desire for immediate vengeance. 

Had he found the building and killed 
the man who had wronged him, it 
would mean newspaper publicity, drag- 
ging his wife’s name and his own in 
the mire of the courts and press and 
disgracing the name of Keene forever, 
No doubt, he reasoned, if he were to 
hunt for the would, in 
time, find him, and vengeance-would be 
He could kill him and have am- 


tinknown, he 


sweet. 


ple revenge, but the pay would be high 


—too high. 

Alice—— He thought of her with 
a shudder. She deceived him, 
when he had believed her to be the last 
human being capable of deception. She 
had ruined his life and crushed his am- 
bition. He moaned a’ he thought of 
the hundreds of other deceptions she 
might have practiced upon him. 

Undoubtedly this man was her lover. 
Perhaps he supplied her with the money 
—the very money Alice had given to 

moments. He 
burned with shame at the thought 

As he Sixth Av 
he noticed a the corner. 
Into this he walked, and a moment later 
he had telephoned to his boarding house 
on the upper West Side. 

“Hello!” he said. “This is Mrs. 
White speaking, isn’t it? Well, this is 
Colonel Keene. I wish you would take 
a message and deliver it to Mrs. Keene 

Simply tell her 


had 


him in his. needful 


pharmacy on 


when she comes in 

that I know everything.’ 
There was a pause. 
“That’s all,” he 


continued, “I won't 













we 


“he home to dinner, and the message for” 


Mrs. Keene is that I know everything.” 

He replaced the receiver and walked 
slowly from the store. 

At seven that evening, Alice ap- 
peared at the boarding house. Mrs. 
White met her on the first landing. 

“I’m afraid I’m a little late,” Alice 
said. “Has Colonel Keene come in?” 

“T guess it won’t make no difference 
to-night,” replied Mrs. White. “Your 
husband ain’t coming home to dinner, 
and he gave me a message to tell you. 
He says for me to tell you that he 
knows everything.” 

There was asperity in Mrs. White’s 
voice. She scented domestic infelicity 
and disapproved of it, not on any high 
moral plane, but because, happening 
among her boarders, it usually meant a 
loss of income. 

Alice stood stock-still for a moment 
and repeated the words after Mrs, 
White. 

“He knows everything,” she said. 
Then she laughed shortly and added: 
“I expected he would find it out some 
time. Thanks for giving me the mes- 
sage, Mrs. White.” Then she ran up- 
stairs to her room. 

Colonel Ponsonby Keene did not go 
home for the evening meal or for many 
other evening meals. He sat in Central 
Park on a bench and reasoned the case 
out according to the code. He was al- 
ready dishonored. There was nothing 
to be gained by adding more dishonor 
to his name by making a public scandal 
and bringing the case into the police 


courts, Accordingly, he left New 
York. He could not bear to remain in 


the same community with the woman 
who had wronged him and the man who 
had ruined his life. 


Colonel Pon- 
railway 


A month 
sonby 


afterward, 


Keene sat beside a 


roundhouse in Chicago. He was no 
dignified. His 
about him in 


hung 
tatters, and he was dirty 


longer ¢lothes 





aj Colonel and the Code 


with the accumulated grime of many ~ 
States and many box cars. His beard 
was long and unkempt, and his eyes 
burned with a feverish light. While he 
sat on a pile of ties and gazed about 
the yards, an engine wiper passed him_ 
with a curious glance. 

“Friend,” said the colonel, “I have 
almost come to the end of a long road. 
Can you tell me the nearest way to the 
lake?” 

“Suicide?” inquired the wiper, with 
interest. 

“That’s it. I’ve finished my string, 
and I’m ready to put my cue in the 
rack. I’m dead broke, hungry, thirsty, 
hopeless, and homeless, and I’ve re- 
cently lost my wife. It’s really none 
of your business, but I’m going to get 
out of a very bad situation with the 
help of Lake Michigan. Where is it?” 

“Here’s a dime,” replied the wiper. 
“You don’t need as much liquid as a 
whole lake. Take about three or four 
fingers of rye in a small glass and cheer 
up.” 

The wiper passed on. Colonel Pon- 
sonby Keene picked up the shining 
dime and smiled sadly. ‘That the last 
of the Keenes of Kentucky should be 
picking up dimes thrown by a grimy en- 
gine wiper amused him strangely. 

He walked into the crowded streets 
of the Western metropolis, clutching 
the dime between his fingers. Far in 
the distance the blue waters of Lake 
Michigan gleamed, luring him on. 
There was contentment; there was rest 
and escape from the stain on his name 
that travel could not efface or distance 
make him forget. 

Alice would be free to marry her 
lover. The name of Keene would still 
be, publicly, as honorable as ever. A 
half-mile walk from the railway yards 
brought the colonel into plain view of 
He quickened his 
Then he stopped 


the glistening water. 
pace and hurried on. 
before a board upon which was a lurid 
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lithograph in the horrible yellows and 
purples and scarlets used by certain 
types of decorative artists in portray- 
ing the emotions for the benefit of cer- 
tain types of our populace. 

He saw a young woman with flowing 
purple hair standing beside a_ pink 
moon. The lithograph was one of the 
worst of its kind, but there was some- 
thing about the woman it portrayed 
that made him think of Alice. A bad 
artist might have produced the picture 
from a photograph of his errant wife. 
Above the stirring were the 
words: “The Banker’s Daughter.” Be- 
hind it was a five-cent moving-picture 
show. 

Colonel Ponsonby Keene spent half 
his available wealth for a pasteboard, 
walked inside, sat down, and waited. 
“The Banker’s Daughter” came on in 
due time. In the middle of the first 
scene, the colonel his wife walk 
into the picture. 
of it. He recognized her with a gasp. 
The dishonest bank cashier came from 
the other the room. Alice 
raised her hands above her head, low- 
forward, 


scene 


saw 
There was no doubt 


side of 
ered them, and took a step 
and the bank cashier placed his arms 
around her and kissed her _ several 
times. 
Colonel 


moving-picture show 


from the 


waiting 


Keene galloped 


without 
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summer, 


for the climax. He emitted four Kens 
tucky whoops per block all the way to 
the nearest telegraph station, from 
which he sent a collect message to the 
boarding house on the upper West Side 
of New York. 

“The dear, sacrificing girl!” he mut- 
tered at intervals. “She tried to keep 
her pledge to me and at the same time 
relieve our financial straits. She didn’t 
go back on the How I have 
wronged her! How groundless my sus- 
picions were when I thought of the 
money she gave me!” 

“Dear Wife,” the telegram said, “I 
have made a terrible mistake. I have 
done you a frightful injustice, and I 
beg forgiveness. Please me the 
railroad fare back to New York, and ] 
will explain everything.” 

Alice read the telegram with conflict- 
ing emotions. 

“The other message,” she murmured, 
‘said that he knew everything. This 
one says he will explain everything. He 
will have to explain a great deal—in- 
deed he will. Husbands are incompre- 
hensible creatures.” 

That evening Alice went down to the 
telegraph company and forwarded fifty 
dollars by wire—fifty dollars of the un- 


stage. 


send 


‘ 


doubtedly good money she had received 


for posing before the cameras of the 


moving-picture concern. 
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dancing down the wind. 


Yesterday, 


With wild laughter unconfined, 
Fall came dancing down the wind, 


Scattering, before, 


all along the 


M Tule 


behind, 
way. 


Fall came dancing down the wind. 


It was summer yesterday! 
H. THOMPSON 
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much-quoted, threadbare Shake- 

spearean injunction, “To hold, as 
‘twere, the mirror up to nature,” crops 
up in connection with the theater. It 
seems so absurd, and so utterly unwar- 
ranted. Much the theater worries itself 
about mirrors and nature! The plays 
that attract more than cursory attention 
to-day are those that get as far away 
from dear old nature as possible, and 
are alluded to as “unique” and “quaint.” 
The managers who succeed at the pres- 
ent time are those who offer us some- 
thing “new.” Novelty! That is the 
theater’s fetish, or at least constant 
change. 

Oddly enough, the theater at the 
present time is completely under the 
curious influence of the “silent drama.” 
By that I mean the “moving pictures.” 
The theatet 
addicted to the 
ism. Affecting to despise the cheap 
and occasionally illiterate tendency of 
the “pictures,” it pays heed to the tre- 
mendous vogue and the almost irra- 
tional success of that form of enter- 
tainment, and just now it is utterly sub- 
servient to the screen, 

The theater watches the “movies” as 
the proverbial cat watches the-prover- 


| CAN’T help smiling whenever that 
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is always sycophantic and 
sublime art of toady- 


It lies in wait, ready to 
That its attitude is undigni- 
tter of little consequence. 


bial mouse. 
pounce, . 


fied is a ma 
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The haughty disdain with which the 
theater regarded the initial experiences 
of the pictures has been succeeded by 
that faculty of imitation which we are 
assured is the sincerest flattery. In a 
word, the theater is jealous of the later 
dramatic form—assuming, for the sake 
of argument, that the moving picture 
has dramatic form. 

Quite recently, the theater has actu- 
ally started to steal the thunder of the 
screens. In some of the “silent 
dramas,” you have perhaps realized the 
effect of what is known as the “flash- 
back,” in which dreams and visions are 
shown with some skill. The theater 
was always rather shy on that sort of 
thing, but to-day it is trying to do some- 
what clumsily what the pictures man- 
age so easily and so gracefully, and 
flattery” rears its head 
We see the “flashback” on 
the “spoken” frequently, 
and although it invariably seems to be 
out of place and extremely awkward, 
it may possibly improve itself until the 
screen offers something else for pur- 
poses of imitation. 

In the play called “Forever After,” 
by Owen Davis, at the Central Theater, 
the “flashback” plays a most im- 
portant part, and as the star of this 
drama is Miss Alice Brady, who has 
been filmed in such classics as “At the 
Mercy of Men” and “The Death 
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Dance,” the case is interesting. When 
“Forever After” opens, you hear the 
booming of cannons “somewhere in 
France,” and you see a wounded Amer- 
ican soldier to whose raving delirium a 
companion is sympathetically listening. 
The sufferer, in his hallucinations, re- 
lives his life and -speaks of incidents 
therein. 
and, as in the “movies,” these incidents 
are shown to the audience. In fact, 
the soldier’s visions are acted precisely 
as they would be in the “silent drama,” 
but with the encumbrance of speech. 
In the “flashback,” speech, of course, 
is an encumbrance. 

It is a gentle and innocuous little 
play, with a simple “love” story that to 
sophisticated New York is old enough 
to be new. The only claim to novelty 
that “Forever After” possesses is that 
“imitated” from the pictures, and if 
that isn’t a peculiar circumstance to 
note, then I am no judge of oddity. 
That the visions are not nearly as well 
done in the theater as they are in the 
picture house is of im- 
portance. . 

As for that melodrama entitled “The 
Unknown Purple,” by Roland West 
and Carlyle Moore, it has “picture” 
written all over its sensational surface. 
It is as lurid as anything that the 
screen, in its most abandoned moments, 
has ever attempted, and the program 
really read as if it suffered from : 
of delirium j 
gan 
1137, an 
we were confronted witl 
in the episode 1 
7137; then came the characters in the 
play. The prologue of “The Unknown 
Purple” occurred in 1916, the next 
episode in 1918, while the last episode 
of the second act was supposed to take 
place during the latter part of the third 
act. All of which may sound 
cryptic to my readers. I mention it 


Later comes the “flashback,” 


secondary 


rather 


so precisely for the reason that it is 


“movie stuff” pure and simple. A few 
seasons ago, it would have been utterly 
impossible, and would have puzzled its 
audiences irrevocably. To-day, most 
people, at some time or other, have 
seen the “pictures’”—though I have met 
a few first nighters who admit that they 
never have !—and therefore must sub- 
scribe to their methods. 

Even the theme of “The Unknown 
Purple” was filmic. Its hero, an in- 
ventor, had discovered some sort of 
radium by means of which he was able 
to render himself invisible. From his 
personality came a purple light, to the 
strains of “creepy” music, and he was 
at that moment able to accomplish 
weird feats. For instance, during one 
manifestation of the purple light, a 
necklace was removed from a woman’s 
neck by no visible hands. At another 
time, a safe was furtively opened and 
“important papers’ abstracted. The 
“hero” followed the villain, who could 
fee] his presence, but was unable to see 
it. And so on. 

It was all grossly impossible, but at 
least imaginative. It was all done in 
the “picture” style, and there was no 
effort to get away from that fact. Its 
authors compared it to the late Jules 
Verne, in “Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea,” and it certainly man- 
aged to mystify New York. Yet one 
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of holding, “as ’twere, the mirror up 
to nature.” It is hard to get that idea 
out of our systems. 

I have seen so many pictures in my 
life that “The Unknown Purple” did 
not astonish me. I have watched the 


’ 


gradual approach of the screen’s in- 


fluence upon the stage, and I am pre- 
pared for anything. Forewarned 1s 
forearmed, and I should never be sut- 












‘prised to find “titles” flashed upon the 


scenes of the theater proper. 

As for the carefully woven fabric 
billed as “Another Man’s Shoes,” by 
Laura Hinkley and Mabel Ferris, in 
which amnesia and aphasia are starred, 
with an altogether unwarranted belief 
in a modern audience’s education, it 
seemed so far-fetched that even speech 
appeared to be irrelevant. Moreover, 
it was a dark mystery to its audience 
until it was explained very thoroughly, 
just before it was time to go home. 

And that is another movie feature 
that has revolutionized the modern 
stage. If you study books on the “‘tech- 
nique of the drama’’—though I should 
strongly advise you not to do so, if you 
value your peace of mind—you will 
learn that it is looked upon as perfectly 
unpardonable to “fool” an audience. 
The characters in the play may be in 
the dark, but the audience should be 
“in the know.” Nothing should be a 
mystery to the audience. In fact, this 
—according to the -technique books— 
is looked upon as fatal. 

But not to-day. Thanks to the 
movies, playwrights may fool their 
audiences as much as they see fit to 
fool them. They can keep an audience 
guessing until the fall of the final cur- 
tain, and in the last act may topsy- 
turvy the ideas fostered in the pre- 
ceding acts. And that is actually what 
happens in “Another Man’s Shoes,” 

You see 
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a man, recovering from a 
the head, who insists that he 
is a certain person, while his house- 
hold declares that he is another. His 
wife recognizes him as her husband, 
but he refuses to admit that fact. There 
is tremendous elaboration of this idea. 
The woman becomes a mother, and in- 
sists that he is the father of her child, 
but he declines to admit it, though he 
is in love with her. And so it goes. 
The audience believes, until the very 
last minute, that it is a case of two men 
who look exactly alike, as in “The 








Masquerader” for instance. The play-— 
wrights undoubtedly do their level best — 
to foster that idea; and it is only at the 
very end of the play that the mystery 
is elucidated by a physician. You can 
imagine how it would be done in a 
“picture” by a title that you could read 
at your leisure. Spoken, as it was at 
the theater, it was difficult to assimilate, 
In fact, an inveterate theatergoer, 
seated behind me, remarked after the 
explanation: “I am just as wise as I 
was before.” 

The explanation dealt with amnesia 
and aphasia and secondary personal- 
ity. The “hero” had two personalities, 
each of which forgot the other, and 
that was the theme of the play. Of 
course students of abnormal psychology 
are quite familiar with phases of this 
sort. There are several classic in- 
stances of it. But to the general pub- 
lic, it is a closed book—or at least a 
book that has never been opened. 

The movies show this sort of thing 
more plausibly, perhaps for the reason 
that one does not anticipate plausibil- 
ity in pictures. There is no “technique” 
about the movies. Nobody has insisted 
that certain things shall be done in a 
certain way. The movie is a law unto 
itself. Unfettered by some of the 
senseless traditions that have hampered 
the stage, the picture has established 
its own methods, subject to change 
whenever necessary. I am of the opin- 
ion that “Another Man’s Shoes” would 
make an excellent film, just as “De 
Luxe Annie,” which dealt with the 
same theme, did. It is quite possible 
that, later on, we shall accustom our- 
selves to spoken movies, but just at 
present it is a trifle baffling. 

As for the little play by Stuart 
Walker called “Jonathan Makes a 
Wish,” nothing but a set of perfectly 
distinct “titles” could have explained 
it. It appeared to be symbolic, and it 
appeared to be delirious, but otherwise 
it was quite incomprehensible. I sup- 
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pose it had been influenced by the pic- 
tures, but had forgotten that the films 
always explain themselves, and in no 
half-hearted manner either. 

The idea of a happy ending—the only 
rule to which the pictures are posi- 
tively subservient—has returned to the 
spoken stage from which it had strayed 
in the interest of art. To-day, man- 
agers will not look favorably upon any 
play that does not end precisely as the 
pictures end—with the hero and heroine 
in each other’s arms. It is in vain to 
argue that endings are fre- 
quently inartistic and stupid. The man- 
agers are adamant. The public does 
not want to be harrowed; the public 
prefers to leave the theater in an exhil 
arated condition ; the public goes to the 
playhouse to be cheered and not de 
the 


these 


pressed—and so on, with eternal 
excuses. 

When the pictures undertake to pre- 
sent a play that ends unhappily—take, 
for example, the drama entitled “To 
day”—they atone for the misery of 
the play in a singularly ingenuous man- 
ner. They insist that all the happenings 
in the drama were merely a dream, and 
at the close of the picture, they offer 
a happy dénouement upon awakening! 
I think that is a delightful way out of 
it. Some years ago, my cook went to 
see a performance of “Joan of Arc,” 
and came back distinctly annoyed. I 
questioned hi ibou ind si 
marked 
no 
letting 
chap, the 


ned her, and we all left 
the theater crying.” I tried to explain 
that it was history, but it 
Why tackle historical episodes that end 
unhappily ° 

The theater 
tempt to regi 
but to-day i 
of the pictures. | play 
insisted upon the unhappy ending, and 
Thereupon, sl 


was 


imple 


ne star in a wal 


business was bad. he al 


tered the play, so that its final episode 
should be happy, and money rolled in, 
There is no argument possible. Art ig 
not the primary consideration of the 
theatrical manager. He will admit that 
he not in the business “for his 
health.” At the present time, he may, 
if he decides to do it, point to the in- 
evitably happy endings of all the pic 
tures as an excellent reason for a sim- 
ilar method on the stage. 

Mr. Avery Hopwood’s farce, “Dou- 
ble Exposure,” stayed in the metrop- 
olis a very short time, and this was 
rather this author js 
amusing and inclined to be “brilliant.” 
But “Double Exposure” was another 


is 


surprising, as 


movie case. The idea of obsession— 
that is to say, of one man’s soul enter- 
ing another man’s body—was scarcely 
suited to the The 
theory was used for farcical purposes 
only—not that it is comic or in the least 
fitted for laughing results—and_ the 
public did not take kindly to astral 
bodies and psychological possibilities, 
when the com- 
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There were moments 
plications provoked mirth, but it was a 
sickly mirth at best. I can imagine that 
the films would have given this subject 
intelligent treatment. 
that the screen 
“fade- 


a much more 
There are certain things 
does extremely well, and by its 

” it is enabled t 
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‘nt drama. It is 
merely how unstable 
the theater really is, and how willing 
to kotow to anything that succeeds. 
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the successful comedy entitled “Light- 
nin’,” which is delightful for dramatic 
reasons; there is the talky comedy of 
the eternal triangle called “Tea for 
Three,” which has a literary flavor that 
the films could never hope to under- 
mine; and there is the particularly ad- 
mirable musical play, “The Girl Be- 
hind the Gun.” The pictures have not 
as yet attacked the musical comedy. 
That, at least, is immune from any out- 
side influence whatsoever. 

“The Girl Behind the Gun,” with 
music by Ivan Caryl, is perhaps the 
most satisfactory musical production 
that the New York stage has seen in 
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seasons, and it is just as well to record. 
that circumstance. The play -by the 
Hattons called “The Walk-Offs” is 
also free from the picture idea. It is 
mostly all talk, and, if screened, it 
would be a matter for “titles” only. 

Just the same, the “fil-ums” have 
brought the drama to its knees, and 
without the slightest intention of doing 
it, either. Those of us who love the 
theater for its literary possibilities are 
of course somewhat discouraged, but I 
am inclined to think that the aberra- 
tion is temporary only. At worst, it isa 
fad that will probably go the way of 
all “‘sichlike.” 


A GLOWWOR\M saw a firefly 
Darting from afar, 


Cried he: “Oh, 


how I wish that I 


Were such a glorious star!” 
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» COMPLETE 
of your favorite 
a dozen or more short 
markable for their strength and vari- 
ety; a long installment of our popular 
serial, “The Neglected Garden;”’ a 
“super-woman” article; and an up-to- 
date review of the season’s best plays— 
that is our program for next month. 
-As you know, the January issue of 
AINSLEE’s has always been a special 
Holiday Number. We satisfied 
that you will find the one in preparation 
even more interesting than those of 
past years. 

“The Woman He Loved” is the title 
of the novelette, and it is by Marie Van 
Vorst. The scene is laid abroad before 
the war. 
ing his friend, the Duke of Penrose, at 
the latter’s castle in the heart of rural 
England. The threads of two love af- 
fairs cross and recross as the plot of 
this delightful tale is developed. The 
duke and duchess are living apart, 
as the result of an apparently hopeless 
Penrose 


novelette by one 
authors; half 
stories, re- 
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majority of its stories, and this has met 
with general approval. But whenever 
we have printed something really ex- 
otic—a tropical tale by Charles Saxby, 
or a yarn by John Fleming Wilson or 
Ernest Goodwin—we have never failed 
to hear from it. What do you, our 
readers, think? Write in and let us 
Only if you keep in touch with 
us through this department can we 
please you as fully as we wish to do, 

We bring up the point because we 
shall publish in the Holiday Number 
a story that is distinctly different—“The 
Token from the Arena,” by June Wik 
lard. It deals with the unconventional 
adventures of an American woman 1 


know. 


Spain. 


a gypsy dancer. Incidentally, the 
is a vivid description of a bullfight. 
xe 
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Stand Up and Be Counted 


The Greatest Mother in the World 
is counting her children. 

She wants your name—and yours— 
and yours—the names of all her chil- 
dren. 

So, stand up, you men and women of 
America—stand up and be counted. 

Let The Greatest Mother in the 
World see what a big, proud family 
she has. 

You've given your your 
Red Cross—given it generously—and 
you'll give your share again when the 


share to 


time comes. 


Right now your Red Cross wants 
your name—not a contribution— wants 
toknowthat you area member—pledged 
to help her. 

The Greatest Mother in the World 
wants to know who her children are 
before Christmas. 

Give your name and a dollar to the 
next Red Cross Worker who asks you 
for it 

Answer ‘‘Present!’’ at the Christmas 
Red Cross Roll Call, Stand up and be 
counted, you children of The Greatest 
Mother in the World. 


All you need is a Heart and a Dollar 


RED CROSS CHRISTMAS ROLL CALL 
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a war-time Christmas and that 
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Splendid bargains 
1 watches on credit terms as 
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r than the cash prices quoted by 
other concerns, we make a discount of 8 per cent 
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“You Take His Place!” 


Young woman, your chance has come! 


Thousands of men have stepped out of positions 
in office, store and factory to answer the call to 
the colors. 


This means that thousands of positions of trust and respon- 
sibility, positions vital to the country’s business, positions pay- 
ing splendid salaries, are now open to women. This is your 
chance to serve your country. You can play a real part in 
helping to win the war by carrying on the work of some man 
at the front, and at the same time you can make more money 
than you ever could make before. 


Your chance has come! And there is a way by which you 
can easily and quickly prepare for it. For 27 years the Inter- 
national Correspondence Schools have been training thousands 
of women and girls at home, in spare time, for success in book- 
keeping, stenography, advertising, architectural and mechanical 
drawing, civil service and many other lines. 


You can do what thousands of other women have done. No 
matter where you live, the I. C. S. will come to you. No 
matter what your present position, I. C. S. training will get 
you a better one. No matter what work you like best, some 
of the 280 I. C. S. home-study courses will fill your needs. 


Don't let your opportunity slip by. You can have the com- 
forts and enjoyments you have always wanted. Let the 
1. C. S. help you. It costs nothing to find out how and does 
not obligate you in the least. Mark and mail the coupon today! 


ee ee ee es oe TEAR OUT HERE ce cee cee eee ee ee 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 3609, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for the position, 
or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


Bookkeeping 

Accounting 
Stenography and Typewriting 
Business English 

Letter Writing c 
Commercial Illustrating Automobile Running 
Advertising |) Poultry Farming 
Show-Card Writing [) Teaching 
Salesmanship French 

Architectural Drawing Spanish 

Mechanical Drawing (J Italian 


Home Dressmaking 
Professi Dr 


Millinery 


kei. 





Nam 


Address 


City 
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Agents and Help Wanted 


Agents:Flexo-glazed Miniature por- 
traits in gold rings, ete. Other good 
lines for the soldier’s family. Make 
money. Pan American Supply Co., 
448-AX, No. Wells St., Chicago, Il. 








AGENTS, 200% PROFIT. Wonder- 
ful little article. Something new; 
sells like wildfire. Carry right in 
pocket. Write at once for free sample. 
E, M. Feltman, Mer., 6142 Third 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Patents and Lawyers 





YOURIDEA WANTED. PATENT 


Patents and Lawyers—Continued 


Songs, Poems— 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT. 
Highest references. Best results. 
Promptness assured. Watson Ek. 
Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 624 F Street, 
Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS AND TRADEM ARKS. 
Send Sketch or Model for actual 
search and report. Write for booklet 
of instructions on patent practice and 
procedure. Prompt personal service. 
George P. Kimmel, Patent Lawyer, 
13-L, Oriental Bldg., Washington, D.C. 


WANTED IDEAS—Write for Free 
Patent Guide Books, List of Patent 
Buyers and Inventions Wanted. 
$1,000,000 in prizes offered. Send 
sketch for free opinion of patent- 
ability. We assist inventors to sell 
their inventions. Victor J. Evans & 
Co., 767 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


WHO will write the 
the War? If you have ang 
ble for such @ sone write 
Booklet, “Songwriters 
Guide.” We revise poer 
music, secure Copy right 
tate free publication or 
submitted, examined free 
bocker Studios, 100 GaletyB 


WRITE the words fora 
write music and eu 
lisher’s acceptance. Sw 
now. Chester Music Co,, 
born Street, Suite 102, Ch 


SONGW RITERS—Send 
today for best offer and 
publication. Free ex 
Music composed. Booklet 
Authors & Composers § 
Suite 516, 1433 Broadway, 











YOUR INVENTION. I'll help you 
market it. Send for 4 free books, list 
of patent buyers, hundreds of ideas 
wanted, etc. Advice free. Patents ad- 
vertised free. Richard B. Owen, 
39 Owen Bidg., Washington, D. C., or 
2276-W Woolworth Bldg., New York. 





Songs, Poems, etc. 


Write a Song—Patriotic or popular. 
Icompose music and guarantee pub- 
lication. Send words today. Thomas 
Merlin, 222 Reaper Block, Chicago. 








Short Sto 








WANTED—Stories, Arti 


for new magazine. We 

ance. Handwritten MSs. 
Send MSS. 
Magazine, Desk 452, Wash 


to Woman¥ 
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we make it possible to reach 2,200,000 readers at $6.57 a 
in the Classified Columns of Popular, Ainslee’s, People’s Fave 
Smith’s, Picture-Play, Detective Story and Top-Notch Magazi 


Write for particulars. 
& Ainslee’s Magazine, —:: 


79 to 89 Seventh Avenue, New York Ci 





ies Jt iif IL 








POCKET EDITIONS :: 


USEFUL SUBJECTS 10c. EACH 

Sheldon’s Twentieth Century Letter Writer; Sheldon’s 
Guide to Etiquette; Physical Health Culture; National 
Dream Book; Zingara Fortune Teller; The Key to 
Hypnotism; Heart Talks With the Lovelorn; Frank 
Merriwell’s Book of Physical Development. 

Street & Smith Corpor ation, Publishers 

79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York City 





DIAMON 


FREE iui 


Just to advertise our famous 
diamonds—the greatest disc 
as ever known. We will 


tamo' ond—in beaut 
r $i. 


y 
quick. Send size of fin 


KRAUTH & REED, Deptt 


MASONIC TEMPLE CHicaet 








Did You Enjoy This Magazine: 








cut, interesting magazine. 


‘ ," JE have striven very conscientiously to give you an honest, cle 


If you think that our effort has be 

successful, will you not help a good thing along by telling ye 

friends where good fiction of uniform quality may be found? 
By doing so you will favor your friends as well as the publi 











STREET & SMITH CORPORATION, Publishers, NEW YORK city, 
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IY 2) YOUR CHRISTMAS GIFTS TODAY 


PAY AS YOU LIKE 








Do Your Christmas Shopping Early be 


Select all your Diamond and Jewelry gifts from our Catalog 17G. 
Send your order to us for prompt shipment. Your credit is good. 
We trust you for all the goods you want on the 


Lyon Charge-Account Plan 


You pay nothing in advance—not one cent. Shipments are made at 
our expense and risk. You examine first, and only after satisfied, 
you send 20% as first payment. Then send only 10% monthly, at the 
rate of a few centsaday. You get full protection under our 


8% YEARLY DIVIDEND OFFER 


Every “Lyon” Diamond is backed by our binding guarantee, covering 
the quality and value. MORE than that. On the exchange of any 
“Lyon” Diamond for a larger one, you get 8% YEARLY INCREASE 
IN VALUE—8% per annum MORE than what you paid. 

, * ruarantees you honest goods . ices. 
Our 75 Years’Reputation {7"Gur costs, don't. represent SUPERIOR 
VALUE, return at our expense. No obligation, annoyance or red-tape. _You 
don’t pay a cent until you are pleased beyond your expectations. Send to Dept. 
17G for our 80-page Christmas Bargain Catalog. Investigate our REMARK: 
ABLE OFFER. Let us explain how you can earn an EXTRA BONUS. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT OF 15% ON ALL CASH SALES, FOR THIS MONTH ONLY. 


BB .M.LYON & CO. /Harden Lane, New York 








be Infa ntile Do You Know? 
That 90% of disease originates or is 


* 
Pa ra lysis made possible by unnatural condi- 


yee tions in the intestinal canal? 
cause 1 i i? . . 4 
eee the left” Thad How and why is explained in the fol- 
sted 9 years -when lowing literature which represents 
the McLain Sanitarium the opinions of medical authorities 
x} > > > . . 
lightened the foot. the world over. Write today for your 
ther picture. The . 
ent writes: 7 
ta few lines of thanks Nujol Laboratories 


€ nderful results 
wing my treatment. STANDARD OIL CO. (NEW JERSEY) 
fler walking for sev- 
vears on the side of 


v foot, Inow walkina Nujol For Constipation 





copy. 


50 Broadway, New York 


natural position, Ido not 
use a cane as formerly. I 
certainly recommend this 2) 

Sanita; n to any one similar- I lease send mss 

pe atict c y: ill gladly answer “The Days That Go Before” 
ore. {RL A. ROB ISON. [| —constipation in pregnancy and nursing period. 
Kosmosdale, Ky. 
Write Carl Robison or the Sanitarium for full 


details, 


( Mark X in the on 


opposite your chowe 


—constipation in infancy and childhood. 
“Thirty Feet of Danger” 
—constipation and auto-intoxication in adults. 


] “As The Twig is Bent” 


“4 FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 

A ; tar is a thoroughly equipped ) **As Shadows Lengthen” 

ment of Clut devoted exclusively to the treat- | onstipation in old age 

and Def. bia vt Infantile Paralysis, Spinal Diseases ee it = 

Telate’ ormities, Wry Neck, Hip Disease, Diseases of the ] 

Our book found in children and young adults, J 

Beferences,’” ities and Paralysis’’—also *‘Book of 
The McLain Orthopedic Sanitarium Name 


954 Aubert Ave., St, Louis, Mo. | 5 Aden 


| 


Please mention this magazine when answering 


“Wages of Neglect” 
—constipation as a cause of piles. 
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HEADACHE 
TABLETS 


27 YEARS THE ENEMY OF PAIN 


&r Headaches, 
Neuralfgias, 
LaGrippe an2Colds 

Women's Aches 2aIIls, 

Rheumatic 2.2 Sciatic Pains 
Sisk Jour Druggist For AL Tablets 


10° > — 25° 


4 
“Ie. Sim” 


See. Monogram PK on the Conuine 











“Nuxated Iron helps put astonishing strength 
energy into the veins of men and bring roses 
cheeks of pale, nervous, run-down women,” says Dr 
James Francis Sullivan, formerly physician of Belleva! 
Hospital (Outdoor Dept.) N.Y. and Westchester Couny 
Hospital. “I prescribe it regularly in cases of depleted 
energy, anaemia and lack of strength and endurane 
There is nothing like organic iron—Nuxated Ipn- 
to quickly enrich the blood, make beautiful, healtly 
women and strong, vigorous, iron men."’ Satisfactia 
guaranteed or money refunded. 











The Antikamnia Chemical Co., St Louis 
GET RID 


OF THAT FAT 


Free Trial Treatment on Request 
Ask also for my ‘‘pay-when-reduced”’ 
offer. My treatment has often re- 
duced at the rate of a pound a day. 
No dieting, no absolutely 
und sure method. 


exercise, 
sate 
Mrs. E. Bateman writes:—/J/ave taken your 
re ? ti $, 


ttment and nderful how it reduce 
It ¢ tas you say. TIT have reduced a 


Mrs. Anna Schmidt writes: 

may ; tt fy 

These are 

can accomplish 

at my expense 
DR. R. NEWMAN, Licensed Physician 

286 Fifth Avenue, New York —:: : Desk K-582 


just examples of what my treatment 
Let me send you more proof 


Violin, Hawaiian Guitar 
Ukulele, Guitar, Mandolin, Cornet or Banjo 
Wonter 


ful new system of teaching note music by mail To first 

e’ll give a $20 superb Violin, Mandolin, Ukulele, 
3 » absolutely free. Very small 
i 18 0 3 tee success or no charge. 
ete outfit free t<« i 


, once 0 obligation. 
LINGERLAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC, Dept. 415, CHICAGO, ILL. 
mention this 


Please 








magazine 


Don’t Wear a Truss 
Ps ROOKS’ APPLIANCE 
the modern ola 
invention, the wo 
new discovery that m® 
lieves rupture wil ® 


sent on trial. Noob 
noxious springs or pa 
Has automatic A 

Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken pars 
together as you woulda 
broken limb. No salves 
No lies. Durable, cheap 
Sent on trial to prove & 
Protected by U. S. pab 
ents. Catalogue and me 
ure blanks mailed free, Send 
name and address toda} 


CE. BROOKS, 212B State Street, Marshall, Mic 





° ° 

Bring Out the Hidden Beauly, 
Beneath the soiled, discolored, faded or 

plexion is one fair to look upon. Mercolized ’ 
ually, gently absorbs the devitalized surface skit, 
vealing the young, fresh, beautiful skin un 
Used by refined women who prefer complexions of tru# 
naturalness, Have you tried it? 


Mercolized Wax }7,,0P9,2unce backeee, i Se 
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Bud Cigarettes 


Plain or Cork 7. Made of se- 
lected Pure Turkish Tobacco, with a 
distinctive blend which is appreciated 
by smokers of discrimination and 
taste. 100 Bud Cigarettes securely 
packed in Mahogany Wood Boxes. 
Send us $2.00 for a box of 100. Sent 
to any address. The Bud 


postpaid 
2 Rector Street, 


Cigarette Company, 
New York City. 
MA UUNUUUTULUUGULUUUU ULLAL 








Beautifully 
Curly, Wavy 
Hair Like 
“Nature’s 
Own” 

Try the New way 
the Silmerine way 


—and you'll never again use the ruinous heated 
iron. The curliness will appear altogether natural. 


Liquid Silmerine 


is age iat night with a clean tooth brush. Is 
neith : greasy Perfectly harmless. Serves 


also as a dressing for the hair. Directions 





When Civil War 
Babies Coiba 


—and that was more 
than «50 years ago— 
Piso’s was given for 
prompt relief, Three 
generations have used 
Piso’s., Quickly re- 
lieves coughing; eases 
tickling; soothes : in- 
flamed throats and 
allays hoarseness. 

You can get Piso’s 
everywhere. 


Contains No Opiate 
boone for Young and Old 








Why Pay Full Prices? 


We'll send you any diamonds inour immense stock on 


approv- 
'y 607% more or. zoo can send it 
tin ally proved by 
Diamond Banking ;, for yi af at million dollar = 
money upon diamonds as securi Whew (peee oe 
diamonds are sold to get our money bac! = 


Send for Jos. DeRoy & Sons Bul letin 
Send your name and address. We'l) send free bargain bulletin. 
Sener different from ordinary ¢ 


Jos. DeRoy & Sons 2345 Dak he idg., so ie ee Pa. 


e. Then try to match it 
se amazing wo bb d 

















with bottle At your druggist's. 











AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 


W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 


tTo., 
17 SPRUCE STREET, 





NEW YORK CITY 








Short Story 
Thereisa Spemenieuedemind 

Wan bc Airis Ad hy is wer Ses ~ es 
are endorsed sur con sola b at home daring 7 our 6 cours dae 


Hoosier Institute Short Story y Devtes Dept.1079 - "tert ‘aa ‘na. 


Please mention this magazine 


Writers 





This Interesting Free Book 
shows how you can become a skilled 
player of piano or organ in your own home, 
at one-quarter usuai cost, Dr. Quinn’s 


famousWritten Method 18 endorsed by leading musicians andheads of 
State Conservatories. Successful?) years. Playchords at onceandcom- 
plete piece in every key, yithie 4 lessons. Scientific yet ensy to un- 
geretend, Fully Mustreted. e +a qemen 

y te t oO iy tor 
Mt. Guin uinn "Conservatory. Studio AL, Staaio a t,"Sockal Union Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


r beginners or teachers. ct or young. All music 
e free book,’*How to Learn Piano.’ 





Rely On Cuticura 
For Skin Troubles 


All druggists; Soap 2, Dintme +" ri) $9. T Zaloam 36. 
Sample each free of ‘ ura, Dep’ ton. 
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FREE TRIA 


Keep It = ‘< 7 [~ Or Return It 
for $3.00 per Month . 
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The Oliver Typewriter—Was $100—Now $4) 


The Guarantee of a $2,000,000 Company that it is the Identical Modd 
Be your own salesman and earn $51. You get the identical typewriter formerly priced 
$100—not a cent’s alteration in value. The finest, the most expensive, the latest Olive 
Model. Old methods were wasteful. Our new plan is way in advance. It is in keeping 
with new economic tendencies. It does away with waste. Inflated prices are doomed forever 
We no longer have thousands of expensive salesmen and agents traveling over the 
country, nor numerous costly branch offices. 


Brand New—Never Used You Save $51 


Do not confuse this with offers of earlier This is the first time in history that a new 
models, rebuilt or second-hand. Note the standard $100 typewriter has been offered 
signature of this advertisement. This is a for $49. Remember, we do not offer a sub 
$2,000,000 concern. stitute model, cheaper nor different. But 

We offer new Olivers at half price be- the same splendid Oliver used by the big 
cause we have put typewriter selling on an concerns. Over 600,000 Olivers have been 
efficient, scientific basis. sold. 

You now deal direct—sell to yourself, We ship direct from the factory to you 
with no one to influence you. This puts No money down—no red tape. Try the 
the Oliver on a merit test. No mid- Oliver Nine at our expense, If 
dle men—no useless tolls. - you decide to keep it, send ms 

The entire facilities of this com- Mail $3.00 per month. If you retum 
pany are devoted exclusively to the it, we even refund the shipping 
production and distribution of Oliver ThisCoupon charges. You are not placed 
Typewriters. under the slightest obligation 
TS A That’s our whole plan. We rely 
THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. | on your judgment. We knowya 

739 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. don’t want to pay double. And 

Ship me a new Oliver Nine for five days’ free in- | who wants a lesser typewriter? 
spection. If I keep it, I will pay $49 at the rate of You may have an Oliver for free trial by 
$3 per month, The title to remain in you until fully checking the coupon below. Or you may 


paid for. : 
Ay shipping point is ask for further information. 
nis does not place me under any obligation to buy. s 
If I choose to return the Oliver, I will ship it back at ! An Amazing Book 
your expense at the end of five days, All the secrets of the typewriter world are revealed in ow 
startling book entitled *‘ The High Cost of Typewriters The 


aay, 
Pye 
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Do not send a machi i ori al Reason and the Remedy’’—sent free if you mail the coups 
. chine until T order it. Mail now, Also our catalog. Order your free trial Oliver—or aa 


me your book—“The High Cost of Typewriters—The for further information at once. Canadian Price, $62.05 


Reason and the Remedy,” your de luxe catalogs and 
further information. | THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 
739 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago ee 
NOTE CAREFULLY-—This coupon will bring 7 
either the Oliver Nine for free trial or further i» 
formation. Check carefully which you wish. 
Jan. ist, 1919, price will advance to 
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“Why I Chose a Brunswick 


LSPS OD EGG EM COKIN GTDC 


99 


By BURTON WYNNE 
Adventures in Seeking the Super-Phonograph 


OR years my family has wanted a 

phonograph. Yet we hesitated. We 

were on the verge of buying often, 
but delayed. 

We love music. And we value the 
phonograph for the wealth of world-wide 
talent it brings to the home. 

But frankly, we 
waited during the last 
few years, hearing 
the different phono- 
graphs and weighing 
their different advan- 
tages—never quite 
satished. 

We felt that sooner 
or later a better pho- 
nograph would come, 
overcoming all the current handicaps and 
setting new standards, 

We never liked the idea of a phonograph 
which would play only its own make of 


- 





records. No one catalog contained all our 
favorites. Each line of records offered its 
attractions. 


Another thing we quarrelled with was 
tone. We were repelled at the 
strident tones of some. And 
others seemed to be nearly per- 
fect, but not quite. 

I realize that all this sounds 
like we were too critical and that 
we set ourselves above the thou- 
sands who were content with the 
phonographs we hesitated to buy. 


But we wanted to be sure before 
we bought, so as to avoid regrets. 


In our determination to find the 
came 


super - phonograph, we 
It was 


upon the new Brunswick. 
announced as something differ- 
ent, something advanced. 





We read and heard of the Brunswick 
Method of Reproduction, which included 


the Ultona and an improved amplifier. 


And so we investigated. We were some- 
what skeptical — but we came away as 
proud owners. 


For here, at last, was our ideal instru- 
ment—one which played all records at their 
best, one with incomparable tone. 


This remarkable instrument 
ended our search. We found in 
the Brunswick Meth- 
od of Reproduction 
all we had looked 


for and more. 


The Ultona is a 
simple, convenient, 
all-record player, ad- 
justable to any type of record at a turn of 
the hand. And now we buy our records 
according to artists rather than make. Thus 
we overcome the old-time limitations, 





I am convinced that the tone of The 
Brunswick is far superior, and due chiefly 
to the strict observance of acoustic laws. 

The tone amplifier is built 
entirely of wood, molded so as 
to give the sound waves full 
opportunity to develop. No metal 
is used in this amplifier, so there 
are no stunted, metallic sounds. 

My advice to every music lover 
is to hear The Brunswick before 
deciding. One's ear immediately 
appreciates the difference. And 
old conceptions of the phono- 
graph are changed. 

Brunswick dealers everywhere 
are delighted to play the new 
Brunswick for you and to ex- 
plain its betterments. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
General Offices: CHICAGO and NEW YORK 


Branch Houses in Principal Cities of 
United States, Mexico and Canada 


ALL 








PHONOGRAPHS I 


Canadian Distributors, Musical Merchandise Sales Co, 


Excelsior Life Building, Toronto 
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Ever-Ready 


Army Razor 


For Any Man Anywhere 


“Over There,” or “Over Here”—in 
the service or out, in the home, on 

the road—the ‘Ever-Ready’ Safety Razor 

insures a quick, smooth, clean shave 

with the least time and trouble. 


The first aid of millions of self- 
shavers; light in weight, requires 
little space in hand-bag or kit-bag. 


Complete in Khaki case, with ten-year guar- 
anteed frame and full blade supply—$1.00. 


Sold the World Over 


Extra ‘Ever- Ready’ 
Radio Blades, 
6 for 40c 


American 
Safety Razor 
Co., Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. T, 





